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CHAP, safety of their wives and children ; who were 
^ < detained as hostages in the strong cities of Italy, 

where they had likewise deposited their most 
valuable effects. At the same hour, and as if by 
a common signal, the cities of Italy were polluted 
by the same horrid scenes of universal massacre 
and pillage, which involved, in promiscuous 
destruction, the families and fortunes of the Bar- 
barians. Exasperated by such an injury, which 
might have awakened the tamest and most servile 
spirit, they cast a look of indignation and hope 
towards the camp of Alaric, and unanimously 
swoi'e to pursue, with just and implacable war, 
the perfidious nation, that had so basely violated 
the laws of hospitality. By the imprudent con- 
duct of the ministers of Honorius, the republic 
lost the assistance, and deserved the enmity, of 
thirty thousand of her bravest soldiers ; and the 
weight of that formidable army, which alone 
might have determined the event of the war, was 
transferred from the scale of the Romans into 
that of the Goths. 

Alaric In the arts of negociation, as well as in those 

Romer*°“^ war, the Gothic king maintained his superior 
O enemy, whose seeming changes 

proceeded from the total want of counsel and 
design. From his cump, on the confines of Italy, 
Alaric attentively observed the revolutions of the 
palace, watched the progress of faction and dis- 
content, disguised the hostile aspect of a Barbarian 
invader, and assumed the more popular appear- 
ance of the friend and aUy of the great Stilicho ; 
to whose virtues, when tff^y were no longer for- 
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mid Ale, he could pay a just tribute of sincere CHAP, 
praise and regret. The pressing invitation of the 
malcontents, who urged the king of the Goths to 
invade Italy, was enforced by a lively sense of 
his personal injuries ; and he might speciously 
complain, that the Imperial ministers still delayed 
and eluded the payment of the four thousand 
pounds of gold ; which had been granted by the 
Roman senate, either to reward his services, or to 
appease his fury. His decent firmness was sup- 
ported by an artful moderation, which contributed 
to the success of his designs. He required a fair 
and reasonable satisfaction ; but he gave the 
strongest assurances, that, as soon as he had ob- 
tained it, he would immediately retire. He 
refused to trust the faith of the Romans, unless 
iEtius and Jason, the sons of two great officers 
of state, were sent as hostages to his camp : but 
he offered to deliver, in exchange, several of the 
noblest youths of the Gothic nation. The modesty 
of Alaric was interpreted, by the ministers of 
Ravenna, as a sure evidence of his weakness and 
fear. They disdained either to negociate a treaty, 
or to assemble an army ; and with a rash confi- 
dence, derived only from their ignorance ot the 
extreme danger, irretrievably wasted the decisive 
moments of peace and war. While they expected, 
in sullen silence, that the Barbarians should 
evacuate the confines of Italy, i^Iaric, with bold 
and rapid marches, passed the Alps and the Po; 
hastily pillaged the cities; of Aquileia, Altinum, 
Concordia, and Cremona^ which yielded to his 
arms ; increased his forces by the accession ol 
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CHaV>. thirty thousand auxiliaries ; and, without melting 
a single enemy iii the* field, advanced as far as the 

'**'^^*^ edge of the morass which protected the impreg- 
nable residence of the emperor of the West. 
Instead of attempting the hopeless siege of Ra- 
venna, the prudent leader of the Goths proceeded 
to Rimini, stretched his ravages along the sea- 
coast of the Hadriatic, and meditated the conquest 
of the ancient mistress of the world. An Italian 
liermit, whose zeal and sanctity were respectetl hy 
the Barbarians themselves, encountered the victo- 
rious monarch, and boldly denounced the indigna- 
tion of heaven against the oppressors of the earth : 
hut the saint himself was confounded by the so- 
lemn asseveration of Alaric, that he felt a secret 
and praeternatural impulse, which directed, and 
even compelled, his march to the gates of Rome. 
He felt, that his genius and his fortune were equal 
to the most arduous enterprises ; and the enthu- 
siasm which he communicated to the Goths, in- 
sensibly removed the popular, and almost supersti- 
tious, reverence of the nations for the majesty of 
the Roman name. His troops, animated hy the 
hopes of spoil, followed the course of the Flami- 
nian way, occupied the unguarded passes of the 
Apennines descended into the rich plains of 
Umbria ; and, as they lay encamped on the banks 


^ Addison (see hit Works, vol. ii. p. 54. edit. Baskerville) has 
given a very picturesque descripition of the road through the Apennine. 
The Goths were not at leisure observe the beauties of the prospect ; 
but they were pleased to hnd that the Saxa Intercisa, a narrow pas- 
sage which Vespasian had cut thro^igh the rock (Cluver. Italia Antiq. 
tom. i. p. 618.) was totally neglect«(. , 
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of the Clitumnos, might wantonly slaughter and CHAP, 
devour the milk-white oxen, which had been so 
long reserved for the use of Roman triumphs ^ A 
lofty situation, and a seasonable tempest of thun- 
der and lightning, preserved the little city of 
Narni ; but the king of the Goths, despising the 
ignoble prey, still advanced with unabated vigour ; 
and after he had passed through the stately arches, 
adorned with the spoils of Barbaric victories, he 
pitched his camp under the walls of Rome*’. 

During a period of six Imndred and nineteen Hjiinibai 
years, tlse seat of empire had never been violated of Komi' " 
by the presence of a foreign enemy. The unsuc- 
cessful expedition of HannibaF, served only to 
display the character of the senate and people ; 
of a senate degraded, rather than ennobled, by 
the com[>arison of an assembly of kings ; and 
of a people, to whom the ambassador of Pyrrhus 
ascribed the inexhaustible resources of the Hydra". 


lliiic albi Clitumni greges, el maxima 1 aurus 
; si\?j)e tuo pcrfiisi flumine sacro 
Romanos ati templa ncum dtixere Triumphos. 

Besides Virgil, most of the Lalin poets, Properiitis, laican, Silin;-; 
Italicus, Claudian, kc, whose jiassages may be fminri in Clincrius and 
.A^ddison, have celebrated the triumphal victims of the Cdinmtnne 
Some ideas oWie march of Alaric are borrowed from thejour- 
ney of Hoiiorius over the same ground (see Claiuliaii in vitOns. 

Hon. 494 522.). The measured distance between Ravenna and 

Rome was 254 Roman miles. Uiiierar, Wesseling. j). 

’ The march and retreat of Hannibail are described by I/ivy, !. xxvt. 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11. ; and the reader is made a s|icctator of the inlercsl- 

ing scene. * 

® These comparisons were used hy Cyneas, the counsellor oi 
Pyrrhus, after his return from bis embassy, in which he had tlir!' 
gently studied the discipline and n/annerc ol Rome. See Plutarch 
in Pyrrho, tom. ii. p. 451). 
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CHAP. Each of the senators, in the time of the Punic 

XXXI. accomplished his term of military ser- 

vice, either in a subordinate or a sup'erior station ; 
and the decree, which invested with temporary 
command all those who bad been consuls, or cen- 
sors, or dictators, gave the republic the immediate 
assistance of many brave and experienced gene- 
rals. In the beginning of the war, the Roman 
people consisted of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand citizens of an age to bear arms®. Fifty 
thousand had already died in the defence ol their 
country ; and the twenty-three legions which wei'e 
employed in the different camps of Italy, Greece, 
Sardinia, Sicily, and Spain, required about one 
hundred thousand men. But there still remained 
an equal number in Rome, and the adjacent terri- 
tory, who were animated by the same intrepid 
courage ; and every citizen was trained, from his 
earliest youth, in the discipline and exercises of a 
soldier. Hannibal was astonished by the con- 
stancy of the senate, who, without raising the siege 


® In the three census which were made of the Roman people, about 
the time of the second Punic war, the numbers stand as follows (see 
Livy, Epitom. 1. xx. Hist. 1. xxvii. 36. xxix.37.), 270,213, 137,108, 
214,000. 'Ehe fall of the second, and the rise of the third, ap 
pears so enormous, that several critics, notwithstanding the unani- 
mity of the MSS. have suspected some corruption of the text of Livy. 
(See Drakenborch ad xxvii. 36. and Beaufort, Republique Romaine, 
toni. i. p. 325.) They did not consider that the second census was taken 
only at Rome, and that the numbers were diminished, not only by 
the death, but likewise by thie absence, of many soldiers. J n the third 
ce 7 isus, Livy expressly affirms, that the legions were mustered by the 
care of particular commissarieV From the numbers on the list, we 
must always deduct one-twelftb^ above threescore, and incapable of 
bearing arms. See Population de la France, p. 72. 
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of Capua, or recalling their scattered forces, ex- CHAP, 
pected his approach. ‘ He encamped on the banks , / 

of the Anio, at the distance of three miles from 
the city: and he was soon informed, that the ground 
on which he had pitched his tent, was sold for an 
adequate price at a public auction ; and that a body 
of troops was dismissed by an opposite road, to 
reinforce the legions of Spain He led his 
Africans to the gates of Rome, where he found 
three armies in order of battle, prepared to receive 
him ; but Hannibal dreaded the event of a com- 
bat, from which lie could not hope to escape, 
unless he destroyed the last of his enemies ; and 
his speedy retreat confessed the invincible courage 
of the Romans. 

From the time of the Punic war, the uninter- Genealogy 
rupted succession of senators had preserved the 
name and image of the republic ; and the dege- 
nerate subjects of Honorius ambitiously derived 
their descent from the heroes who had repulsed 
the arms of Hannibal, and subdued the nations 
of tlie earth. The temporal honours, which the 
devout Paula inherited and despised, are care^ 
fully recapitulated by Jerom, the guide of her 


Livy considers these two incidents as the effecis only of chance 
and courage. I suspect that they were both managed by the arimi- 
table policy of the senate. 

See Jerom, tom. i. p. 169, 1 / 0 . ad Eustochium ; he bestows on 
Paula the splendid titles of Gracchorum stirps, soboles Scipionum, 
Pauli haeres, cujus vocabulum trah?t, Marpae Papyria? Matris Afiicani 
vera et germana propago. This particular description supposes a 
uiore solid title than the surname of .^lius, which loxodus shared 
with a thousand families of the West’crn provinces. See the Index 
of 'i'acltus, of Griiter’s Inscriptions, 
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CHAP. “ this native splendour (continues Aminianus) is 
“ degraded, and sullied, by the conduct of some 
“ nobles ; who, unmindful of their own dignity, 
“ and of that of their country, assume an un- 
“ bounded licence of vice and folly. They con- 
“ tend with each other in the empty vanity of 
“ titles and surnames ; and curiously select, or in- 
“ vent, the most lofty and sonorous appellations, 
*• lleburrus, or Fabunius, Pagonius, or Tarra- 
“ sius ’*’, which may impress the ears of the vulgar 
“ with astonishment and respect. From a vain 
“ ambition of perpetuating their memory, they 
“ affect to multiply their likeness, in statues of 
** bronze and marble ; nor arc they satisfied, 
“ unless those statues are* covered with plates of 
“ gold ; an honourable distinction, first granted 
“ to Acilius the consul, after he had subdued, by 
“ his arras and counsels, the power of king 
“ Antiochus. Tlie ostentation of displaying, of 
“ magnifying, perhaps, the rent-roll of the estates 
“ which they possess in all the provinces, from 
“ the rising to the setting sun, provokes the just 
resentment of every man, who recollects, that 
their poor and invincible ancestors were not 
“ distinguished from the meanest of the soldiers, 
“ by the delicacy of their food, or the splendour 

^ The minute diligence of antiquarians has not been able to 
verify these extraordinary naymes. I am of opinion that they were 
invented by the historian hi»iself, who was afraid of any personal 
satire or application. It is certain, however, that the simple deno- 
minations of the Romans were gradually lengthened to the number 
of four, five, or even seven, po\.pous surnames ; as for instance, 
Marcus Msecius Maernmius Furius Balburius Csecilianus Placidus. 
See Noris Cenotaph. Pisan. Dissert, iv. p. 438. 
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CHAP. “ insolent command, and appropriate to their 
“ own use the conveniences which were de- 
“ signed for the Roman people. If, in these 
“ places of mixed and general resort, they meet 
“ any of the infamous ministers of their pleasures, 
“ they express their affection by a tender em- 
** brace j while they proudly decline the saluta- 
“ tions of their fellow-citizens, who are not 
“ permitted to aspire above the honour of kissing 
“ their hands, or their knees. As soon as they 
** have indulged themselves in the refreshment 
“ of the hath, they resume their rings, and the 
“ other ensigns of their dignity-, select from their 
“private wardrobe of the finest linen, such as 
“ might suffice for a dozen persons, the garments 
“ the most agreeable to their fancy, and niain- 
“ tain till their departure the same liaughty de- 
“ meanour ; which perhaps might have been 
“ excused in the great Marcellns, after the con- 
“ quest of Syracuse. Sometimes, indeed, these 
“ heroes undertake more arduous atchieve- 
“ merits ; they visit their estates in Italy, and 
“ procure themselves, by the toil of servile hands, 
“ the amusements of the cbace’®. If at any 
“ time, but more especially on a hot day, they 
“ have courage to sail, in their painted gallies, 
“ from the Lucrine lake'" to their elegant villas 

» See Pliny’s Epistles, i. 6. Three large wild boars were allured 
and taken in the toils withoul^internipting the studies of the phdo- 
sopbic sportsman. 

“ The change from the inauspicious word which stands 

in the text, is immaterial. The two lakes, Avernus and Lucrinus, 
communicated with each other, and were fashioned by the stupend- 
ous moles of Agrippa into the Julian port, which opened, through a 
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“ on (he sea-coast of Pateoli and Cayeta*^ they chap 
“ compare their own expeditions to the marches XXXI. 
“ of Caesar and Alexander. Yet should a fly 
“ presume to settle on the silken folds of 
“ their gilded nrnhrellas ; should a sun-beam 
“ penetrate through some ungnarded ami imper- 
“ ceptible chink, they deplore their intolerable 
“ hardships, and lament, in affected langnage, 

“ that they were not born in the land of the 
“ Cimmerians the regions of eternal darkness. 

“ In these joiirnies into the country '’, the whole 
“ body of the household marches with their 


narrow enirance, into tltegulfcf Pnteoli. V^irgil, who resided on the 
spot, has described (Gcorgic ii. Itii.) thLs work at the nioment of 
its execution; and his comiiicntators, especially Catrou, have de- 
rived inueh light from Strabo, Suetoiiins, and Dion. EarihquakeH 
and volcanos have changed the face of the country, and tnrned tlie 
Lucrine lake, since the year 1.53», into the Monte Nnovo. Set! 
Cainillo Pellegrino Discorsi della Campania Felice, p. 2l4,cScc. 
Aiitonii Sanfelicii Campania, p. 13. 88. 

The regna Ciiniana et Puteolana ; loca cteteroqui valde expo- 
lenda, intcrpellantium autein multitudlne [>tene fugienda. CAt cro ad 
Attic, xvi. 17. 

The proverbial expression of Cimmeimi darkness was originally 
borrowed from the description of Homer (in the elcventii book of 
the Odyssey), which he applies 10 a remote and fabidoiis coun- 
try on the shores of tlie ocean. See Krasmi Adagia, in his works, 
tom. ii. p. . 593 . the Leyden edition. 

We may learn from Seneca, epLst. cxxiii. three curious circum- 
stances relative to the journies of the Romans. 1. They were pre- 
ceded by a troop of Numidian hght-horse, who announced, by a 
cloud ot dust, the approach of a great man. £’. Their baggage-mules 
transported not only the precious vases, b/teven the fragile vessels of 
chryslal and murra^ which last is almost proved, by the learned 
French translator of Seneca (tom. iii. p. 402 — 4££.), to mean the por- 
celain of China and Japan. 3. The beautiful faces of the young 
slaves were covered with a mtdici^ed crust, or ointment, wliich 
secured them against the effects of the sun and frost. 
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CHAP. “ master. In the same manner as the cavalry and 
, “ infantry, the heavy and the light armed troops,- 
“ the advanced guard and the rear, are marslialled 
“ by the skill of their military leaders ; so the do- 
“ mestic officers, who bear a rod, as an ensign of 
“ authority, distribute and arrange the numerous 
“ train of slaves and attendants. The baggage 
“ and wardrobe move in the front ; and are im- 
“ mediately followed by a multitude of cooks, and 
“ inferior ministers, employed in the service ot 
“ the kitchens, and of the table. The main body 
“ is composed of a promiscuous crowd ot slaves, 
“ increased by the accidental concourse ot idle or 
“ dependent plebeians. The rear is closed by 
“ the favourite band of eunuchs, distributed from 
“ age to youth, according to the order ot seniority. 
“ Their numbers, and their deformity, excite the 
“ horror of the indignant spectators, who are 
“ ready to execrate the memory of Semiramis, for 
“ the cruel art which she invented, ot frustrating 
“ the purposes of nature, and ot blasting in the 
“ bud the hopes of future generations. In the 
** exercise of domestic jurisdiction, the nobles (d 
“ Rome express an exquisite sensibility for any 
personal injury, and a contemptuous indif- 
“ference for the rest of the human species. 
" When they have called for warm water, if a 
“ slave has been tardy in his obedience, he is 
“ instantly chastised with three hundred lashes . 
“but should the ^ame slave commit a wilful 
“ murder, the master will mildly observe, that 
“ he is a worthless feUow ; but that, it he re- 
“ peats the offence, he shall not escape punish' 
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iiient. Hospitality was formerly the virtue of cilAP. 
the Romans ; and every stranger, who could 
plead either merit or misfortune, was relieved, 
or rewarded, by tlieir generosity. At present, 
if a foreigner, perhaps of no contemptible 
rank, is introduced to one of t!ie proud and 
wealthy senators, he is welcomed indeed in the 
first audience, with such warm professions, and 
such kind enquiries, that he retires, enchanted 
witli the affability ot his illustrious friend, and 
''' full of regret that he had so long delayed his 
journey to Rome, the native seat of manners, 
as well as of empire. Secure of a favourable 
reception, he repeats his visit the ensuing day, 
and is mortified by the discovery, that his 
person, his name, and his country, are already 
forgotten. If he still has resolution to perse- 
vere, he is gradually numbered in the train of 
dependents, and obtains the permission to pay 
his assiduous and unprofitable court to a liaugh- 
ty patron, incapable of gratitude or friendship ; 
who scarcely deigns to remark his presence, his 
departure, or his return. Whenever the rich 
prepare a solemn and popular entertainment*^; 


Distributiosoleniniunisporiui irum. Th^. sporiula^, orsportellcey 
were small baskets, supposed to contain a quantity of hot provisions, 
of the value of 100 quadrantes, or twelvepence halfpenny, which 
Were ranged in order in the hall, and ostentatiously distributed to 
the hungry or servile crowd, who vvaitej/ at the door. This in- 
<lelicate custom is very frequently mentioiml in the epigrams ol' Mar* ^ 
tial, and the satires of Juvenal. See likewise Suetonius, in Elaud. 

21, in Neron. c. l6. in Domitiau. c. 4. 7. These baskets of pro* 
Visions were afterwards converted imo»large pieces of gold and silver 
VOL. V. T 
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Death of Qratian. — Rum of Arianism. — St, Ambrose , — 

First civil fVar, against MaTimus,~Ckaracterj Acbui- 
7iistration, and Penance^ of Theodosius, — Death of 
Valetitinia7i II. — Seco7id civil IVar, against Eu<ze 7 (ius . — 

Death of Theodosius, 

The fame of Gratian, before he had accomplished CHAP, 
the tu'entieth year of his age, was eijnal to that ofy"^ 
the most celebrated princes. His gentle and Ch^aracter 
amiable disposition endeared him to his private duct of the 
friends, the graceful affability of his mannei's en- 
gaged the affection of the people : the men of A. D. 
letters, who enjoyed the liberality, acknowledged 
the taste and eloquence, of their sovereign ; his 
valour and dexterity in arms were etpially ap- 
plauded by the soldiers ; and the clergy considered 
VOL. V. 


B 
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CHAP “whenever they celebrate, with profuse and 
“pernicious luxury, their private banquets; the 
^ “ choice of the ijnests is the subject of anxious 
“ deliberation. The modest, the sober, and th.> 

“ learned, are seldom preferred ; and the nomeiv 
“ ciators, who are commonly swayed by interested 
“ motives, have the address to insert, in the list oi 
“ invitations, the obscure names of the most worth- 
“ less of mankind. But the frequent and lamilun 
“ companions of the great, are those parasites, 
“ who practise the most useful of all arts, the ait 
“ of flattery ; who eagerly applaud each word, and 
“ every action, of their immortal patron ; gaze 
“ with rapture on his marble columns, and varie- 
“ gated pavements ; and strenuously praise the 
“ pomp and elegance, which he is taught to cou- 
« sider as a part of his personal merit. At the 
“ Roman tables, the birds, the squirrels , or the 
“ fish, which appear of an uncommon size, are 


coin, or plate, which wetc mutually given and accepted even by the 
p^ra;n, 5 the highest rank (See Symmaeh. ep.st, w. 65. .x, 1.4. ana 
Misccll. p. 256.), on solemn occasions, of consul ships, raarnaps, 

- The want of an English name obliges me to refer to the cou.- 
nion genus of squirrels, the Latin glii, the French Imr ; a htl e am 
,„al. who inhabits the woods, and remains torpid n, cold weathu 
(See Plin. Hist. Natur. viii. 82. Buffon. Hist. Naturelle tom. v,m 
p. 168. Pennant’s Synopsis of Quadrupeds, p. 289.h ^ ^e art e 

rearing and fattening great numbers o{ glires ' 

villas, as a profitable article of rural oeconomy (Varro, de Re Ku. . 
iii. IS.-l. The excessive'demand of them for luxurious tables, was 
increased by the foolish Vohibitions of the Ce^ors; audit is n- 
•ported; that they are still esteemed in modern Rome, and are 
auently sent as presents by the Colonna princes (See Brolier. 
last editor of Pliny, tom. ii. p.4458. apiid Barbou, 1779-)‘ 
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Grafian as the first and most 
The victory of Colmar Imd 
dK:vcrcd the West from a formidable invasion ; 
and^ie grateful provinces of the East ascribed the 
merits of Theodosius to tlie autlior of ///.v threat- 
ness, and^-of-^he pirtSie safety. Gratiaii survived 
those memorable events only four or five years ; 
but he survived his reputation ; and, before he fell 
a victim to rebellion, he had lost, in a great mea- 
sure, the respect and confidence of the Roman 
world. 


XXV n. 


the huml)le piety of 
useful of his virtues. 


llic remarkable alteration of his character oi 
conduct, may not be imputed to the arts of flat- 
tery, which had besieged the son of Valentinian 
from his infancy ; nor to tlie headstrong passions 
which that gentle youth appears to have escaped. 
A more attentive) view of the life of Gratian, may 
perhaps suggest the true cause of the disa|)point- 
inent of the public hopes. His apparent vir- 
tues, instead of being the hardy productions oi 
experience and adversity, were the premature and 
artificial fruits of a royal education. The anxious 
tenderness of his father was continually employed 
to bestow on him those advantages, which he 
might perhaps esteem the more highly, as lu' 
himself had been deprived of them ; and the 
most skilful masters of every science, and of every 
art, had laboured to form the mind and body 
of the young prince . The knowledge which 
they painfully communicated was displayed with 
ostentation, and celebrated with lavish praise. 


' A^aleutinian was less alleiUive lo ihc religion oi Ins son; smet* 
he enlrusteil tl>o rdneation of Gratuj^ to Ausoihus, a Pagan 
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‘^contemplated with cnrious attention ; a pair of CHAK 
scales is accurately applied, to ascertain their 
“ real weight ; and, wlhlc the more rational guests 
“ are disgusted by the vain and tedious repetition, 

‘‘ notaries are summoned to attest, by an authentic 
‘‘ record, the truth of such a marvellous event. 

“ Another method of introduction into the houses 
“ and society of the great, is derived from the pro- 
‘‘ fession of gaming, or, as it is more politely 
‘‘ styled, of play. The confederates are united by 
‘‘ a strict and indissoluble bond of friendship ; or 
‘‘ rather of conspiracy ; a superior degree of skill 
“ in the Tesserarmi art (which may be interpreted 
“ the game of dice and tables^) is a sure road to 
‘‘ wealth and reputation. A master of that sub« 
lime science, who in a supper, or assembly, is 
placed below a magistrate, displays in his conn- 
‘‘ tenance the surprise and indignatidn, which Cato 
might be supposed to feel, when he was refused 
“ the praetorship by the votes of a capricious 
people. The acquisition of knowledge seldom 

^ This game, which might, he translated by tJie more i'aiuiliar 
names of trictrac, or backgammony was a favourite amusement of the 
gravest Romans ; and old Mucius Scsevola, the lawyer, had the repu* 
tation of a very skilful player. It was called Indus duodecim scriplo- 
^‘um, from the twelve scripta, or lines, which equally divided the alve- 
olus or table. On these, the two armies^ the white and the black, 
each consisting of fifteen men, or calculi, were regularly placed, and 
alternately moved, according to the laws of the game ; and the 
chances of the tesserce, or dice. Dr. Hyde, Vho diligently traces the 
history and varieties of the uerdiiudium (a i/ame of Persic etyrhoiogy) 

Irom Ireland to Japan, pours forth, on this trifling subject, a co}>ious 
torrent of classic and Oriental learning. See Syntagma Disserial 
tom.ii. p. ‘217—405. . ’ 
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Jiis soft and tractable disposition received the 
fair impression of their judicious precepts^ and , 
the absence of passion mijrht easily be mistalxai 
for the strent^th of reason. His preceptorsi rrra- 
dually rose to the rank and conse(jncnre of mi- 
nisters of state'; and, as tlicy wisely dj/seinbled 
their secret authority, he seemed to act with firm- 
ness, Avitli propriety, and with jndejment, on the 
most iinport[int occasions of his lite and reign. 
But tli(' influence of this elaborate instruction did 
not penetrate' beyond the surface; and the skilful 
preceptors, who so accurately guided the steps of 
their royal pupil, could not infuse into his feeble 
and indolent character, the vigorous and indepen- 
dent principle of action, which renders tlje labo- 
rious pursuit of glory essentially necessary to the 
happiness, and almost to the existence, of the hero. 
As soon as time and accident had removed those 
faithful coans(‘l!oi\s from tlu‘ throne, the emperor 
of the West insensibly (h'seended to the level of 
ills natural genius; abandoned the reins of go- 
viaamieiit to the ambitious bands which were 
str( tclied forwards to grasp them ; and amused his 
hasure with the most frivolous gratifications. A 
public sale of favour ind injustice was instituted, 
both in th(' (onrt, and in the provinces, by tlic 

iMt'iii.dc 1' Academic des Inscription^, tonj. x\ . p. I2b — Id^ )■ The 
jjoUical Faroe of Ausoiiiiis C'tndeniiis ilie ta^te o( hn- --Lfc. 

Antonins was sncccss'.vi jy proinotod to the Pr-eitirun pra:fec- 
tnre of Italy (A D, 377 /, ond ol' ^A. ])- .>73.'/ , aiul \va^ .a 
^t3ngth invested with the coiibulbhip (A. ]). 37n.;. He expressed his 
gratitude in a servile and insipid piece rif flattery (Actio Gratiaruni, 
— 7GG.), which has -urvived more worth) productions. 
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CHAP. “ engages the curiosity of the nobles, who abhor 

XXXI ■ « fatigue, and disdain the advantages, of study ; 

'"^^ “ and the only books which they peruse are the 

« Satires of Juvenal, and the verbose and fabulous 

« histories of Marius Maxirnus^^ The libraries, 

“ which they have inherited from their fivthers, 

“ are secluded, like dreary sepulchres, from the 
“ light of day But the costly instruments ol 
“ the theatre, flutes, and enormous lyres, and hy- 
“ draulic organs, are constructed for their use ; and 
“ the harmony of vocal and instrumental music is 
“ incessantly repeated in the palaces of Rome, n 
“ those palaces, sound is preferred to sense, and 
“ the care of the body to that of the mind. It is 
“ allowed as a salutary maxim, that the light and 
“ frivolous suspicion of a contagious malady, is ol 
“ sufficient weight to excuse the visits of the most 
“ intimate friends ; and even the servants, who are 
“ dispatched to make the decent enquiries, are 
“ not suffered to return home, till they have un 
“ dergone the ceremony of a previous ablution. 
“ Yet this selfish and unmanly delicacy occasionally 
“ yields to the more imperious passion of avarice. 
“ The prospect of gain will urge a rich and gouty 


« Marius M'axirous, homo omnium verbosissmuis, qui, 
toricis se voluminibus implicavit. Vopiscus. m H.sC 
He wrote the lives of the emperors, from Praja 
verus. See Gerard Vossius de Histoncis Latin. 1. u. c. 3. 

Th. S..„..«li.or M.- 

,1.. .pi.d» .1 

Christian theology, and class.c literature "7 ' 

by several Romans, of both se3,es, and of the highest rank- 
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CHAL’. worthless delegates pf his power, whose merit it- 
, ; was made sacrilege to question The conscience 

oF't.he credulous prince was directed by saints and 
bishops who procured an Imperial edict to 
punish, as a capital offence, the violation, the 
neglect, or even the ignorance, of the divine law '. 
Among the various arts which had exercised the 
youth of Gratian, he had applied himsell, with 
singular inclination and success, to manage the 
horse, to draw the bow, and to dart tj)c javelin ; 
and these qualiheations, which might be useful to 
a soldier, were prostituted to the viler purposes 
of hunting. Large parks were inclosed for the 
Imperial pleasures, and plentifully stocked with 
every species of wild beasts ; and Gratian ne- 
glected the duties, and even the dignity, of his 
rank, to consume whole days in the vain disj)lay 
of his dexterity and boldness in the chace. The 
pride and wish ol the Roman emperor to excel 
in an art, in which he might be surpassed by the 
meanest of his slaves, reminded the numerous 
spectators of the examples of Nero and Coinino- 
dus : but the chaste and temperate Gratian w as a 

^ Dispulare (le principali judicio non oporteL SacriJcgii emm 
instar e.st dubitarc, an is digniis sit, quein elcgcnt imperator. Cotlex 
Justinian. 1, ix. tit. xxix. leg. 3. fliis convenient law w'as revived and 
promulgated, after the death ot Gratian, by the feeble court of Milan. 

' Ambrose composed, for his instruction, a theological treatise on 
the faith of the Trinity ; and i illcmont (Hist, des Tinpereurs, tom. v. 
p. Ib8. 169.) ascribes to the archbishop the merit of Gratian’s into- 
lerant laws. 

Qui divine legis sanctitatein ncsciendo omittunt, ant negligerdo 
violant, etoffendiint, sacrilegiiun comrnitLunt C odex Justinian. 1. ix. 
tit. xxix. leg, 1 . Theodosius indeed may claim his share, in the merit 
of this comprehensive law, 
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“senator as far as Spoleto; every sentiment of CHAP. 

- . XXXl 

arrogance and dignity is subdued by the hopes 

of an inheritance, or even of a legacy ; and a 

wealthy, childless, citizen is the most powerful of 

the Romans. The art of obtaining the signature 

of a favourable testament, and sometimes of 

hastening the moment of its execution, is 

“ perfectly understood ; and it has happened, 

that in the same house, though in different 

apartments, a husband and a wife, with the 

“ laudable design of over-reaching each other, 

“ have summoned their respective lawyers, to 

“ declare, at the same time, their mutual, but 

‘‘ contradictory, intentions. The distress which 

follows and chastises extravagant luxury, often 

“ reduces the great to the use of the most hmni- 

“ hating expedients. When they desire to boi 

row, they employ the base and supplicating 

style of the slave in the comedy ; but when they 

are called upon to pay, they assume the royal 

“ and tragic declamation of the grandsons o( 

Hercules. If the demand is repeated, they 

“ readily procure some trusty sycophant, in 

‘‘ structed to maintain a charge of poison, or 

magic, against the insolent creditor ; who is 

‘‘ seldom released from prison, till he has signed 

a discharge of the whole debt. These vices, 

“ wliich degrade the aioral character ol tlie 

Romans, are mixed with^ a puerile supersti- 

tion, that disgraces tlieir understanding. Tliey 

listen with confidence to the predictions of 

liaruspiccs, who pretend to read, in the entrails 

of victims, the signs of future greatness and 
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^straneer to their monstrous vices ; and his hands cflAP. 
were stained only with'the blood of animals ^ ^ 

The behaviour of Gratiau, which degraded his Discon- 
character in the eyes of mankind, could not* have Rom.^n 
disturbed the security of his reign, if the army had 
not been provoked to resent their peculiar injuries. 

As long as the young emperor was guided by the 
instructions of his masters, he professed himself 
the friend and pupil of the soldiers ; many of his 
hours were speiit in the familiar conversation of 
the camp ; and the health, the comforts, the re- 
Avards, the honours, of his faithfnl troops, appeared 
to !)e the object of his attentive concern. But, 
after Gratiau more iicely indulged his prevailijig 
taste for hunting and shooting, he naturally con- 
nected himself with the most de.xtcrous ministers 
of his favourite amusement. A body of the Alani 
was received into the military and domestic service 
of the palace ; and the admirable skill, which they 
were accustomed to display in the unbounded 
plains of fScythia, was exercised, on a more nar- 
row theatre, in the parks and inclosnrcs of Gaul. 

(iratian admired the tahmts and customs of these 
favourite guards, to whom alone he entrusted 
the defence of his person : and, as if he meant 
to insult the public opinion, he frequently shc'wed 
himself to the soldiers and people, Avith the 


, ^ Aiiiiinanuh (x\xi. 10.) and the vouiit^t j Victor ackunwiedge the 
virtues of Gralian ; and arcase, or rather lament, his deeeip ratc taste. 
The odious jiarallel of Coinniodius is sa\ed by “ heel nit nientUiT 
^(] perhaps rjiilosiorgius (1.x. c. lo. and Got*droy, p. !!?.) had 
guarded, with sojik similar reserve, the comparison ol Nr ri,i. 
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CHAP. “ prosperity; and there are many who do notpre- 
“ some either to bathe, or to dine, or to appear 
^ “ in public, till they have diligently consulted, 

“ according to the rules of astrology, the situation 
“of Mercury, and the aspect of the moon It 
“ is singular enough, that this vain credulity may 
“ often be discovered among the profane sceptics, 

“ who impiously doubt, or deny, the existence ot 
“ a celestial power.” 

State and In populous citics, wbich are the seat ol com- 
merce apd manufactures, the middle ranks of 
pleoV inhabitants, who derive their subsistence from 
Rome. dexterity, or labour, of their hands, are com-- 

monly the most prolific, the most useful, and, in 
that sense, the most respectable, part of the com- 
munity. But the plebeians of Rome, who dis- 
dained spch sedentary and servile arts, had been 
oppressed, from the earliest times, by the weight 
of debt and usury ; and the husbandman, during 
the term* of his military service, was obliged to 
abandon the cultivation of his farm The lands 
of Italy which had been originally divided among 
the families of free and indigent proprietors, 
were insensibly purchased, or usurped, by the 
avarice of the nobles; and in the age which pre- 

Macrobius, tbe friend of these Roman nobles, considered the 
stars as the cause, or at least the signs, of future events (de Somn- 
Scipion. 1. i- c. 19. p. ^8.).^ 

“ The histories of Livy (see. particularly vi. 36.) are full of the 
extortions of the rich, and the sufferings of the poor debtors. The 
melancholy story of a brave old soldier, (Dionys. Hal. 1. vi. c. 26 . 
p 347. edit. Hudson, and Livy, ii. 23.) must have been frequently 
repeated in those primitive time!^, which have been so undeservedly 
praised. 
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CHAP, dress and arnjs, the long bow, the soundings 
quiver, and the fur garAients, lof a Scythian 
warrior. The unworthy spectacle of a Roman 
princ^, who had renounced the dress and mam 
ners of^his country, filled the minds of the le- 
gions with grief and indignation^ Even the 
Germans, so strong and formidable in the armies 
of the empire, affected to disdain the strange and 
horrid appearance of the savages of the North, 
who, in the space of a few years, had wandered 
from the banks of the Volga to those of the 
Seine. A load and licentious murmur was echoed 
through the camps and garrisons of the West; and 
as the mild indolence of Gratian neglected to 
extinguish the first symptoms of discontent, the 
want of love and respect was not supplied by the 
influence of fear. But the subversion of an esta- 
blished government is always a work of some 
real, and of much apparent, difliculty ; and the 
throne of Gratian was protected by the sanctions 
of custom, law, religion, and the nice balance 
of the civil and military powers, which had been 
established by the policy of Constantine. It is 
not very important to inquire from what causes 
the revolt of Britain was produced. Accident 
is commonly the parent of disorder; the seeds 
of rebellion happened to fall on a soil which w'as 
supposed to be more fruitful than any other in 

’ Zosimus (I. iv. p. 3.n.) and the younger Victor ascribe tlic re- 
volution to the favour of the Alani, and the discontent of the Roman 
troops. Dum eitcrcitum negligerct. et paucos ex Alauis, f]uosingen^i 
auro ad sc tran.^tulerat, anteferret veteri ac Romano miliii, 
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ceded the fall of the republic, it was corapnted, CHAP, 
that only two thousand citizens were possessed ot . 
any independent substance®‘. Yet as long as 
the people bestowed, by their sulfrages, the ho- 
nours of the state, the command of the legions, 
and the administration of wealthy provinces, their 
conscious pride alleviated, in some measure, the 
hardships of poverty ; and their wants were sea- 
sonably supplied by the ambitious liberality of the 
candidates, who aspired to secure a venal ma- 
jority in the thirty-five tribes, or the hundred and 
ninety-three centuries, ot Rome. But when the 
prodigal commons had imprudently alienated not 
only the u«e, hut the inheritance, of powfer, they 
sunk, under the reign of the Caesars, into a vile 
and wretched populace, 'which must, in a tew 
generations, have been totally exjinguished, if it 
had ‘not been continually recruited by the manu- 
missiott of slaves, and the influx of strangers. As 
early as the time of Hadrian, it was the just com- 
plaint of the ingenuous natives, that the capital 
had attracted the vices of the universe, and the 
manners of the most opposite nations. Ihe in- 
temperance of the Gauls, the cunning and levity 
of the Greeks, the savage obstinacy of the Egyp- 
tians and Jews, the servile temper of the Asiatics, 
and the dissolute, effeminate prostitution ol the 

“ Non esse in civitate duo millia homimini qiii rern haberent. 

Cicero. Oific. ii. 21. and Comment. Pinl. Manul. in edit. Gr*v. 

This vague computation was made A. U. t . 6ty, in a speech ot the 
tribune Philippus, aqd it was his object, as well as that of the (.racchi 
(see Plutarch), to deplore, and ptriaaps to exaggerate, the misery oi 
ihe common people. 
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..tyrants and usurpers''; the legions of that setpies- 
tered island had beei> long famous for a spirit of 
presumption and arrogance®; and the name 
Maximus was proclaimed, hy the tumultuar(^, hut in Britain, 
unanimous voice, both of the soldiers and of the 
provincials. The emperor, or the rebt/, for his 
title was not yet ascertained by fortune, was a 
native of Spain, the countryman, the fellow-sol-' 
dier, and the rival of Theodosius, wliosc elevation ' 
he had not seen without some emotions of envy 
and resentment ; the events of his life had long 
since 6xed him in Britain; and I. should not be 
unwilling to find some evidence for the marriage, 
which he is said to have contracted with the 
dauirhter of a wealthv lord of Caernarvonshire'". 

CJ •> 

But this provincial rank might justly be consi- 
dered as a state of exile and obscurity; and il 
Maximus had obtained any civil or military office, 
he was not invested with the authority either of 
governor or general His abilities, and even his 


^ Britannia fcrtilis jfrovincia tyr.innoruni, is a meinorable expre-.s- 
sioi), used by Jcroin in the Pelagian controversy, and variously tor- 
tured in the disputes of our national antiquaries. The revolutions 
ot the last age appeared to justify the image of the sublune Bosstiel, 
ceitc isle, plus or.'jgeusc que les mers qui reiivironncnt.” 

^ Zosimus says of the British soldiers, rov ofAAww 't'-nrvnc. 

Aai Ovfjo> v<HO^fvouf. 

Helena the daughter of Pudda. Her chapel may still be seen 
at C'aer-segont, now Caer-narvon (Carte’s Hist, of F.uglaiid, vol. i 
p. IbH. from Rowland’s Mona AnLi(|ua ). The pruderu leader may 
not perha[)? bcsatislied wit.h such Welch evidence. 

Camden (vol. i. introduct. p. ci.') apjioinis him governor o( 
^Britain; and the father ol our antiquities is folk)^ve(i, as usual, by hic' 
blind progeny. Pacatus and Zosimus had Liken some pains to preveni 
this error, or fable , and ! shall protect myself by their decisive testi- 
monies. Rcgali habilu i.rulcm suuin, illi exules urbis iridueruiu tin 
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CHAP. Syrians, were mingled in the various multitude ; 

- which, under the prond and 5alse denomination 
of Romans, presumed to despise their fellow- 
subjects, and even their sovereigns, who dwelt 
beyond the precincts of the eternal city"\ 

Public dis- pronounced 

tribulioti with respect : the frequent and capricious tii- 
baJonfoil, mults of its inhabitants were indulged with impu- 
wine,&c. guccessoi's of Coiistantine, instead 

of crushing the last remains of the democracy, 
by the strong arm of military power, embraced the 
mild policy of Augustus, and studied to relieve the 
poverty, and to amuse the idleness, of an innu- 
merable people^. I. For the convenience of the 
lazy plebeians, the monthly distributions of corn 
were converted into a daily allowance of bread ; 

“ See the tliird Satire (60—125.) of Juvenal, who indignantly 
complains, 

— Qiiamvis quota portio faecis Achaei 1 

Jampriclcm Syrus in Tiberiin defluxit Orontes ; 

Et iinguam et mores, &c, 

Seneca, when he proposes to comfort his mother (Consolat. ad Heiv, 
c. (i.) by the reflection, that a great part of mankind were in a state 
of exile, reminds her how few of the inhabitants of Rome were born 
in the city. 

Almost all that is said of the bread, bacon, oil, wine, &c. may 
be found in the fourteenth book of the Theodosian Code ; which ex- 
pressly treats of the police of the great cities. See panieularly the 
titles iii, iv. xv, xvi, xvii. xxiv. The collateral testimonies are produ- 
ced in Godefroy’s Commentary, and it is needless to transcribe them. 
According to a law of Thepdosius, which appreciates in money the 
military allowance, a piece of gold (eleven shillings) was e(piivalent 
to eighty pounds of bacon, or to eighty pounds of oil, or to twelve 
niodii (or pecks) ot salt (God. 1 heod. 1. viii. tit. iv. leg. 17.). Ihi- 
equation, compared with another of seventy pounds of bacon lor an 
amphora (Cod. Tlieod. 1. xiv. tit.'iv. leg, 4.), fixes the price of wine 
ai about sixtecupcnce the gallon. 
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CHAP, integrity, are acknowledged by the partial writers 

merit must indeed have been 
conspicuous, that could extort such a confession 
in fa\*our of the vanquished enemy of Theodosius. 
The discontent of Maxirans might incline him to 
censure ^e conduct of his sovereign, and to en- 
courage, perhaps without any views of ambition, 
the murmurs of the troops. But in the midst of 
the tumult, he artfully, or modestly, refused to 
ascend the throne ; and some credit appears to 
have been given to his own positive declaration, 
that he was oompelled to accept the dangerous 
present of the Imperial purple^'. 

Flight and But there was danger likewise in refusing the 
Gratian. empire; and from the moment that Maximus had 
violated his allegiance to his lawful sovereign, he 
could not hope to reign, or even to live, if he 
conhned his moderate ambition within the nar- 
row limits of Britain. He boldly and wisely re- 
solved to prevent the designs of Gratian ; the 
youth of the island crowded to his standard, and 
he invaded Gaul with a fleet and army, which 
were long afterwards remembered, as the emi- 
gration ol a considerable part of the British na- 
tion The emperor, in his peaceful residence 

Pancgyr. Vet. xii. 23.). and the Greek historian still less equivocally, 
atiTOf (IVlaxiinus) Ce ouSi ei; opyjiv tvrifiov iTiryy) (1. iv. p.248.). 

Siilpicius Sevcrus, Dialog, ii. 7. Orosjus, 1. vii. c. 34. p. 

They both acknowledge (Sulpicius had been his subject) his inno- 
cence and merit. Jt is singular enough, that Maximus should be 
less favourably treated by Zosimiis, the partial adversary of his rival. 

Archbishop Usher (Antiquitat. Britan. Eccles. p. 107, 108;^ 
has diligently collected the legends of the island, and the continent. 
The whole emigration consisted of 30,000 soldiers, and 100,000 
plebeians, who settled in Tiieir destined brides, St. Ur- 
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a great number of ovens was constructed and 
maintained at the public expence; and at the 
appointed hour, each citizen, who was furnished 
with a ticket, ascended the flight of steps, which 
had been assigned to his peculiar quarter or divi- 
sion, and received, either as a gift, or at a very 
low price, a loaf of bread of the weiglit of three 
pounds for the use ot Ins family. II. The fo- 
rest of Lucania, whose acorns fattened large 
droves of wild hogs^‘, afforded, as a species of 
tribute, a plentiful supply of cheap and whole- 
some meat. During five i^^ths ot the year, a 
regular allowance of bacon was distributed to the 
poorer citizens ; and the annual consumption of 
the capital, at a time when it was much declined 
from its former lustre, was ascertained, by an 
edict of Valentinian the Third, at three millions 
six hundred and twenty-eight thousand pounds^. 
III. In the manners of antiquity, the use of oil 
was indispensable for the lamp, as well as tor 
the bath; and the annual tax, which was im- 
posed on Africa for the benefit of Rome, 
amounted to the weight of three millions of 


XXXI. 


pounds, to the measure, perhaps, of three hun- 
dred thousand English gallons. IV. The anxi<3:y 
of Augustus to provide the metropolis with sufii- 


** Tlie anonymous author of the Description of the World 
(p. 14. in tom. iii. Geograph. Minor. Hutlson) observes of Luc.mij, 
in his barbarous Latin, Regio obtima, et ipsa omnibus liabund.ms, 
el lardum niultum foras einitlii. Propter quod est in montibus, 
cujiis aescam animal ium variam, See. 

“ See Novell, ad calcem Cnd./Pbcod. D. Valent. 1. i. tit. xv. 
1 his law was published at Rome, June the vqih, A. 1). 4.)i. 
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of Pai •is, was alarmed by their hostile approach ; CHAP, 
and the darts which he idly wasted on lions and ^ ^ ^ 
bears, might have been employed more honour- 
ably against the rebels. But his feeble efiForts 
announced his degenerate spirit and desperate 
situation ; and deprived him of the resources, 
which lie still might have fooud, in the support of 
his subjects and allies. The armies of Gaul, in- 
stead of opposing the march of Maximus, received 
him with joyful and loyal acclamations; and the 
shame of the desertion was transferred from the 
people to the prince. The troops, whose station 
more immediately attached them to the service of 
the palace, abandoned the standard of Gratian the 
first time that it was displayed in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris. The emperor of the West fled to- 
wards Lyons, with a train of only three hundred 
horse; and, in the cities along the road, where he 
hoped to find a refuge, or at least a passage, he was 
taught, by cruel experience, that every gate is shut 
against the unfortunate. Yet he might still have 
reached, in safety, the dominions of his brother; 
and soon have returned with the forces of Italy 
and the East ; if he had not suflieied himself to be 
fatally deceived by the perfidious governor of the 
Lyonnese province. Gratian was amused by pro- 
testations of doubtful fidelity, and the hopes of a 
support, which could not be efl'ectual ; till the ar- 


suld vviih 11,000 noble, jdJ (iO,UtX) plebeian, virg!nt>, inisLook tUfii 
way ; landed at Cologne, and were all most cruelly murdered by tlie 
’i^uns. But the plebeian listers have been defnuulcd oF their equal 
honours j and, what is still harder, John Tritheraius presumes lo 
incniion the childjen of these British virgins. 
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CHAR cieiit pleuty of corn, was not extended beyond that’ 
necessary article of human subsistence ; and when 
'^’^the popular clamour accused the dearness and 
scarcity of wine, a proclamation was issued, by 
the grave reformer, to remind his subjects, that 
no man could reasonably complain of thirst, since 
the aqueducts of Agrippa had introduced into 
the city so many copious streams of pure and 
salubrious water®®. This rigid sobriety was 
insensibly relaxed ; and, although the generous 
design of Aurelian®^ does not appear to have 
been executed in its^ll extent, the use of wine 
was allowed on very easy and liberal terms. 
Tlie administration of the public cellars was 
delegated to a magistrate of honourable rank; 
and a considerable part of the vintage of Cam- 
pania was reserved for the fortunate inhabitants 
of Rome. 

Use of the The stupendous aqueducts, so justly celebrated 

ES*' praises of Augustus himself, replenished 

the Thermo, or baths, which bad been constructed, 
in every part of the city, with Imperial magnifi- 
cence. The baths of Antoninus Caracalla, which 
were open, at stated hours, for the indiscriminate 
service of the senators and the people, contained 
above sixteen hundred seats of marble ; and more 

Sueton. ill August* c. 42. The utmost debauch of the emperor 
himself, in his favourite wii^e of Rhaetia, never exceeded a sextarius 
(an English pint). Id. c. 77* Torrentius ad loc. and Arburthnot’s 
Tables, p. 86. 

Hife design was to plant vineyards along the sea-coast of 
Hetruria (Vopiscus, in Hist. August, p. 225.) 5 the dreary, un- 
wholesome, uncultivated Maremhe of modern 1 uscany. 
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CHAP, lival of Andra^thiofl, the general of the cavalry 

Maximus, put an end to his suspense. That 
resolute officer executed, without, remorse, the 
orders, or the intentions, of the usurper. Gratian, 
A.D. 383, as he rose from supper, was delivered into the 
Aug. *5. of.the assassin ; and his body was denied to 

the pious and pressing intreaties of his brother 
Valentinian‘\ The death of the emperor was fol- 
lowed by that of his powerful general Mellobaudes, 
the king of the Franks ; who maintained, to the 
last moment of his life, the ambiguous reputation, 
which is the just rccompence of obscure and sub- 
tle policy These executions might be necessary 
to the public safety: hut the successful usurper, 
whose powej’ was acknowledged by nil the pro- 
vinces of the West, had the merit, and the satis- 
faction, of boasting, that, except those who had 
perished by the chance of war, his triumph was 
not stained by the blood of the Romans 

Zosimus (I. iv. p. 248, 24() ) has tran3|)ortcd tha death of Gra- 
tian from Lugdmium in Gaul (Lyons) to Singidanum in Mtesia. 
Some hints may be extracted from the Chronicles ; sonic lies may be 
detected in Sozomen (I. rii. c. i;i.) and Socrates (1* v. c. U.)* Am- 
brose is our most authentic evidence (tom. i. Knarrat. in Paalm Ixi. 
p. 961 . tom. ii. cpist. xxiv. p. 8SS, See. and de Ohitu Valcnlinian. 
Consolat. 28. p. 11 S 2 .). 

*■' Pacatus (xii. 28.) celebrates his fidelity; while his treachery is 
marked in Prosjier’s Chronicle, as the cause of the ruin oi Gratian. 
Ambrose, who has occasion to exculpate himself, only comiemns the 
death of Vallio, a iailhful servant of Gratian (tom. ii. epist. xxiv. 
p. 891 . edit, Benedict.). 

He protested, nullum ex adversariis nisi in acie occubuissc. 
Snip. Severus in Vit. B. Martin, c. 23. The orator of Tlicodosius 
bestows reluctant, and therefore weighty, praise on his clemc; 3 (?y, 

Si ciii illc, pro cctcris sceleribus suis, minus crudcli.s fuissc videtur. 
(Panegyr, Vclr xii. 28.). 
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than three tbonsand were reckoned in the batlis GHAP. 
of Diocletian The walls of the lofty apart- , 

irjents were covered with carious nvosaics, that 
imitated the art of the pencil in the elegance 
of design, and the variety of colours. The 
Egyptian granite was beautifully incrusted with 
the precious green marble of Nnnndia ; the 
perpetual stream of hot water was poured into 
the capacious basons, through^ so many wide 
mouths oi bright and massy silver ; and the 
ineanest Roman could purchase, with a .small 
copper coin, the daily enjoyment of a scene 
of pomp and luxury, which might excite the 
envy of the kings of Asia®. From these 
stately palaces issued a swarm of dirty and rag- 
ged plebeians, without shoes and without 
a mantle ; who loitered away whole days in 
the street or Forum, to hear news, and to 
hold disputes ; who dissipated, in extravagant 
gaming, the miserable pittance of their wives 
and children; and spent the hours of the night 
in obscure taverns, and brothels, in the indul- 
gence of gross and vulgar sensuality®. 

Olyinpiodor. apud Phot. p. l()7. 

Seneca (epistol. Ixxxvi.) compares the baths of Scipio Afri- 
canns, at his villa of Liternum, with the magoificeiict* (which was 
continually increasing) of the public baths of Rome, long before the 
stately Thermae of Antoninus a id Diocletian Were erected. 'I hc 
quadrans paid for admission was the quarter of the as, about one- 
eighth of an English penny. 

^ Atumiauus (1. xiv. c. 6. and I. xxviii. c. 4.), aher describing the 
luxury and pride of the nobles td Home, exposes, with equal indig- 
nation, the vices and follies of the doramon people. 
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The events of this revolution had passed in CHAP, 
such rapid succession, that it would have been i 
impossible for Theodosius to march to the relief Treaty of 
of his benefactor, before he received the fntelli- 
gence of his defeat and de^tb. During the sea- 
son of sincere grief, or ostentatious mourning, dobius, 
the Eastern emperor was interrupted .by the ar- 
rival of the principal chamberlain of Maximus ; 
and the choice of a venerable old man, for an 
office which was usually exercised by eunuchs, 
announced to the court of Constantinople the 
gravity and temperance of the British usurper. 

Tlie ambassador condescended to justify, or ex- 
cuse, the conduct of his master ; and to protest, 
in specious language, that the murdei’ of Gratian 
had been perpetrated, without his knowledge or 
consent, by the precipitate zeal of the soldiers. 

But he proceeded, in a firm and equal tone, to 
offer Theodosius the alternative of peace, or war. 
nie speech of the ambassador concluded with a 
spii'ited declaration, that althougli Maximus, as 
a Roman, and as the father of his peojdc, would 
ebuse rather to employ his forces in the common 
defence of the republic, he was armed and 
prepared, if his friendship should be rejected, 
to dispute, in a field of battle, the empire of 
the world. An immediate and peremptory 
answer was required ; but it was extremely 
difficult for Theodosius to satisfy, on this im- 
portant occasion, either the feelings of his own 
■mind, or the expectations of the public. The 
imperious voice of honour and gratitude called 
aloud for revenge. From the liberality of fiia- 
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CHAP. But the most lively and splendid ainusemein 
XXXI. of idle multitude, depended on the frequent 
exhibition of public games and spectacles. The 
tade?"^' piety of Christian princes had suppressed the 
inhuman combats of gladiators ; but the Roman 
people still considered the Circus as their home, 
their ten^ple, and the seat of the republic. The 
impatient crowd rushed at the dawn of day to 
secure their places, and there were many who 
passed a sleepless and anxious night in the adjacent 
porticos. From the morning to the evening, 
careless of the sun, or of the rain, the spectators, 
who sometimes amounted to the number of four 
hundred thousand, remained in eager attention ; 
their eyes fixed on the horses and charioteers, 
their minds agitated with hope and fear, for the 
success of the colours which they espoused : and 
the happiness of Rome appeared to hang on the 
event of a race®*. The same immoderate ardour 
inspired their clamours, and their applause, as 
often as they were entertained with the hunting 
of wild beasts, and the various modes of theatrical 
representation. These representations in modern 
capitals may deserve to be considered as a pure 
and elegant school of taste, and perhaps of 
virtue. But the Tragic and Comic Muse of the 


•• Juvenal. Satir. XI. 191, &c. The expressions of the historian 
Ammianus are not less strong and animated than those of the satirist ; 
and both the one and the other painted frdm the life. The num- 
bers which the great Circus was capable of receiving are taken from 
the ori^nal Notitice of the city. The differences between them prove 
that they did not transcribe each other; but the sum may appear in- 
credible, though the country on these occasions flocked to the city. 
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CHAP, tiun, lie had received the Imperial' diadem : his 
patience would encourage 'the odious suspicion, 
that he was more deeply sensible of former 
injuries, than of recent obligations ; and if he 
accepted the friendship, he must seem to share 
the guilt, of the assassin. Even the principles of 
justice, and the interest of society, would receive 
a fatal blow from the impunity of Maximus : and 
the example of successful usurpation would tend 
to dissolve the artihcial fabric of government, 
and once more to rc-plunge the empire in the 
crimes and calamities of the preceding age. But, 
as the sentiments of gratitude and honour should 
invariably regulate the conduct of an individual, 
they may be overbalanced in the mind of a sove- 
reign, by the sense of superior duties : and the 
maxims both of justice and humanity must per- 
mit the escape of au atrocious criminal, if an 
innocent people would be involved in the conse- 
quences of his punishment. The assassin of Gra- 
tian had usurped, hut he actually possessed, the 
most warlike provinces of the empire : the East 
was exhausted by the misfortunes, and even by 
the success, of the Gothic war ; and it was se- 
riously to be apprehended, that, after the vital 
strength of the republic had been wasted in a 
doubtful and destructive contest, the feeble con- 
queror would remain an easy prey to the Barba- 
rians of the North. These weighty considera- 
tions engaged Theodosius to dissemble his resent- 
ment, and to accept the alliance of the tyrant 
But he stipulated, that Maximus should content 
himself with the posses.sion of the countries be- 
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tlotnans, who seldom aspired beyond the iniita- CHAP, 
tion of Attic genius had been almost totally > ^ . 

silent since the fall of the republic®^; and their 
place was unworthily occupied by licentious 
farce, effeminate music, and splendid pageantry. 

The pantomimes ®‘, who maintained their repu- 
tation from the age of Augustus to the sixth cen- 
tury, expressed, without the use of words, the 
various fables of the gods and heroes of antiquity ; 
and the perfection of their art, wliich sometimes 
disarmed the gravity of the philosopher, always 
excited the applause and wonder of the people. 

The \^a8t and magnificent theatres of Rome were 
filled by three thousand female dancers, and by 
three thousand singers, with the masters of the 
resjjective chorusses. Such was the popular 
favour which they enjoyed, that, in a time of 
scarcity, when all strangers were banished from ^ 

the city, the merit of contributing to the public 

“ Sometimes indeed tliey composed original pieces. 

Vestigia Grsca 

Ansi deserere et celebrare domestica facta. 

Horat. Epistol. ad Pisones, 285. and the learned, though perplexed, 
note of Dacier, who might have allowed the name of tragedies to the 
Bruius and the Decius of Pacuvius, or to the Cafo oi Materiuis. 

The Odavia, ascribed to one of the Senecas, still remains a very un- 
favourable specimen of Roman tragedy. 

In the time of Quintilian and Pliny, a tragic poet was reduced 
to the imperfect method of hiring a great room, and reading his play 
to the company, whom he invited for that purpose (See Dialog, de 
Oratoribus, c. 9* 11 * and Plin. Epistol. vH. 17*)- 

^ See the Dialogue of Lucian, entitled de Saltatione, tom. iu 
p. 266 — 317 . edit. Reitz. The pantomimes obtained the honourable 
name of a«d it was required, that they should be conver- 

sant with almost every art and science. Burette (in the Memoire:; 
de TAcademie des Inscriptions, tom. i. p. 127, &:c.) has given asluHi 
history of the art of pantomimes. 
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vond the Alps. The brother of Gratiaii was cll.'M'. 

^ , XXVII 

confirmed and secut'ed in the sovereignty of 

Italy, Africa, and the Western Illyricnni ; and 
some honourabl*3 conditions were inserted #n th(^ 
treaty, to protect the memory, and the laws, of 
the deceased (mjperor^^ According tQ» the cus- 
tom of the age, the images of the three Imperial 
colleagues were exhibited to the veneration of 
the people : nor should it he lightly supposed, 
that, in the moment of a solemn reconciliation, 
Theodosius secretly cherished tlie intention oi 
perfidy and revenge ‘ ^ 

The contempt ot Gratian for the Roman sol- Baptism 
diers had exposed him to the fatal efl'cets of their ^ox edicts 
resentment. His profound veneration for 

' dosius, 

Christian clergy was rewarded by the applause and A. D.sso, 
gratitude of a powerful order, which has claimed, 
in every age, the privilege of dispensing hononrs, 
both on earth and in heaven The orthodox 
bishops bewailed his death, and their own irrepa- 
rable loss ; but they were soon comforted by the 
discovery, that Gratian had committed the sceptre 
of the East to the hands of a prince whose humble 
faith, and fervent zeal, were supported by the spi- 
rit and abilities of a more vigorous character. 

Among the benefactors of the church, the fame of 

Ambrose mentions the laws of Gratian, cjuas non ahrogavit 
hostis (tom. ii. epist. xvii. p. 8270* 

Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 26., 2a2. We may disclaim his odious sus- 
picions j but we cannot reject the treaty of peace nhich the friends 
of Theodosius have absolutely forgoUen, or slightly mentioned. 

^ Their oracle, the archbishop of Milan, assigns to ins pu[)d 
Gratian an high and respectable place in hea>en (tom. ii. dc Obit. 

Val, Consol, p. 1 IQ3.)- 
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CHAP, pleasures exeiilpted them from a law, which was" 
strictly executed against the professors of the 
liberal arts®®. 


Populous- j:|; jg Said, thut thc foolish curiosity of Elaga- 
Rome. balus attempted to discover, from the quantity ot 
spiders webs, the number of the inhabitants ot 
Rome. A more rational method of enquiry 
might not have been undeserving of the attention 
of the wisest princes, who could easily have 
resolved a question so important for the Roman 
government, and so interesting to succeeding 
ages. The births and deaths of the citizens were 
duly registered ; and if any writer of antiquity had 
condescended to mention the annual amount, or 
the common average, we might now produce 
some satisfactory calculation, which would destroy 
the extravagant assertions of critics, and perhaps 
confirm the modest and probable conjectures of 
philosophers®®. The most diligent researches 
have collected only the following circumstances ; 
which, slight and imperfect as they are, may 
tend, in some degree, to illustrate the question of 
the populousness of ancient Rome. I. When 
the capital of the empire was besieged by the 


Ammianus, L xiv. c. 6. He complains, with decent indigna- 
tion* that the streets of Rome were filled with crowds of fertiales, 
who might have given children, to tlie state, bnt whose only occupa- 
tion was to curl and dress their hair* and jactarivolubilibu8 gyri.s, 
dum expriinunt innumera si^raulacra* quae finxere fabulae theatrales. 

Lipsius (tom.iii. p, 423. de Magnitud. Rdmanli* L iii. c. 3.) 
and Isaac Vossius (Observat..Var. p, 26—34.) have indulged strange 
dreams of four, or eight, or fourteen millions an Rome, Mr. Hume 
(Essays, voLi. p. 460—457.), with admirable good ^hse and scepti- 
cism, betrays some secret disposition to extenuate the populousness 
of ancient times. 
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CHAP. Constantine has been rivalled by the ^lory of Then- 
^ dosius. If Constantine had the advantage of 
erecting the standard of the cross, the emulation 
of his^successor assumed the merit of subduing the 
Arian heresy, and of abolishing the worship ot 
idols in tjie Roman world. Theodosius was the 
first of the emperors baptised in the true faith of 
’the Trinity. Although he was born of a Christian 
'family, the maxims, or at least the practice, of the 
age, encouraged him to delay the ceremony ot his 
initiation ; till he was admonished of the dangci 
of delay, by the serious illness which threatened 
his life, towards the end of the first year of his 
reign. Before he again took the field against the 
Goths, he received the sacrament of "" baptism 
from Acholius, the orthodox bishop of Thessalo- 
nica"‘ ; and, as the emperor ascended from the 
holy font, still glowing with the warm feelings of 
regeneration, he dictated a solemn edict, which pro- 
claimed his own faith, and prescribed the religion 
of his subjects. “ It is our pleasure (such is the 
“ Imperial style) that all the nations, which are 
“ governed by our clemency and moderation, 
“ should stedfastly adhere to the religion which 
“ was taught by St. Peter to the Romans ; which 
“ faithful tradition has |)re8erved ; and which 

For the baptism of Theodosius, see Sozomeii (1. vii. c. 4.), 
Socrates (l.v. c. 6.), and Tillcinoiit (Hist, des Emjfcreurs, tom. v. 
p.728.). 

Ascolius, or Acholius, was honoured by the fricudship, and the 
praises, of Ambrose; who styles him> murus fidei atque sanctitatrs 
(tom. ii. epist. xv. p. 820.) ; ami afterwards celebrates his speed and 
diligence in running to Constantinople, Italy, &:c. (epist. xvi. ]j. 822.) ; 
a virtue which docs not appertain either to a tea//, or a lisJiop. 
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\joths, the circuit of the walls ivas accurately CHAP, 
measured, by Amnionius, the mathematician, 
who found it equal to twenty-one miles®’. It 
should not be forgotten that the form of the city 
was almost that of a circle; the geometrical 
Bgure which is known to contain the largest space 
within any given circumference. II. The archi- 
tect Vitruvius, who flourished in the Augustan 
age, and whose evidence,, on this occasion, lias 
peculiar weight and authority, observes, that the 
innumerable habitations of the Roman people 
would have spread themselves far beyond the, nar- 
row limits of the city ; and that the want oi 
ground, which was probably contracted on every 
side by gardens and villas, suggested the common, 
though inconvenient, practice of raising the houses 
to a considerable height in the air®“. But the 
loftiness of these buildings, which often consisted 
of hasty work and insufficient materials, was the 
cause of frequent and fatal accidents ; and it was 
repeatedly enacted by Augustus, as well as by 
Nero, that the height of private edifices within 
the walls of Rome, should not exceed the mea- 
sure of seventy feet from the ground®"’. HI. 

Olympioctor. ap. PhoU p J97. See Fabricius, Bibl. tira>(N 
tom. ix. p. 400. 

In ed autem majestate urbis, et civium infiniUi rrequeiiiia in- 
numerabiles habitationes opus fuit explicare. Ergo cum recipcre 
non posset area plana tantam nniltitudi^hem in urbe, ad auxilmm at* 
titudinb aedificiorum res ipsa coigit devenire. Vitriiv. u. 8. I Ins 
passage, which I owe to Vos&ius, h clear, strong, and comprehensive. 

® The successive testimonies of Pliny, Aristides, Claudiau, Ruin 
lius, &rc. prove the insufficiency of these restricti ve edicts. See Lip- 
sius, de Magnitud. RomanS, 1. iii. c. 4. 
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“ is now professed by the pontiff Damasiis, and (:hai>. 
by Peter, bishop rff Alexandria, a man of XXVll 
apostolic holiness. According to the disci- 
“ jdine of the apostles, and the doetri^ie of 
the gospel, let us believe the sole deity of 
“the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; 

“ uiuler an ct|iial majesty, and a pious Tri- 
■ ;iity We authorise the fo!]f»\veis of this' 

‘ tioetrine to assume the title of Catholic ’ 
Cliiistiaus; and .is we judge, that all others 
‘ are extravagant madmen, we brand them 
u itli the infamous name of Heretics ; and de- 
“riare, that their conventicles shall no longer 
‘ usurp the respectable appellation of churches. 

“ Besides the condemnation of Divine justice, 

“ tliey must expect to suffer the severe pi'- 
“ ualties, which our authority, guided by hca 
“ venly wisdom, shall think proper to inflict 
“ upon thein'\” The faith of a soldier is com- 
monly the fruit of instiuction, rather than of 
inquiry ; but as the emperor alw'ays fixed his 
eyes on the visible land-marks of orthodoxy, 
which he had so prudently constituted, his reli- 
gions opinions rverc never affected by the spe- 
cious texts, the subtle arguments, and the aml»i- 
guous creeds of the Arian doctors. Once in- 
deed he expressed a faint inclination to converse 
with the clofjuent and learned Eunomius, who 
lived in retirement at a small distance from Con- 

Codex Theodos. 1. xvi. tit.i. leg. 2. with (iodefroy’s Commen- 
tary, loni, vi, p. 5 — 9- Such an edict deserved ilu* warmest praises 
of Baronius, auream sanctioneni, edlcluin piumel aaliUarc. — Sic inn 
ad astra. 
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CHAP. Juvenal'” laments, as it should seem from his' owhP 

XXXI. experience, the hardships of the poorer citizens, 
to whom he addresses the salutary advice of emi- 
grating, without delay, from the smoke of Rome, 
since they might purchase, in the little towns oi 
Italy, a cheerful commodious dwelling, at the 
same price which they annually paid for a dark 
and miserable lodging. House-rent was there- 
fore immoderately dear : the rich accjuired, at an 
enormous expence, the ground, which they 
covered with palaces and gardens ; but the body 
of the Roman people was crowded into a narrow 
space ; and the different floors, and apartments, 
of the same house, were divided, as it is still the 
custom of Paris, and other cities, among several 
families of plebeians. IV. The total number of 
houses in the fourteen regions of the 'city, is 
accurately stated in the description of Rome, 
composed under the reign of Theodosius, and they 
amount to forty-eight thousand three hundred and 


-Tabulata tibi jam tertia fumant*. 

Til nescis j nam si gradibus trepidatur ab imis 

Ultimas ardebit, quern tegiila sola tuetur 

A pluvil. ^ 

Juvenal. Siitir. ili. 

70 Read the whole third satire, but particularly l66. 223, 

The description of a crowded instda, ov lodging-house, in Petronius 
(c. 95 . 970 » perfectly tallies with the complaints of Juvenal ; and we 
learn from legal authority, f.hat, in the time of Augustus (Heinec- 
cius. Hist. Juris Romanic, iv.iji. 1810, the ordinary rent of the several 
camacula, or apartments of an iwsw/a, annually produced forty thou- 
sand sesterces, between three and four hundred pounds sterling 
(Pandect. 1. xix. tit. ii. 300 ; a l^rove$ at once the 

large extent, and high value, of those common buildings. 
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CHAP, stantinople. But the dangerous interview was 
prevented by the prayers x of the empress Flac- 
cilla, who trembled for the salvation of her .bus- 
band ^ and the mind of Theodosius was confirmed 
by a theological argument, adapted to the rudest 
capacity.^ He had lately bestowed, on his eldest 
son Arcadius, the name and honours of Au- 
gustus, and the two princes were seated on a 
stately throne to receive the homage of their 
subjects. A bishop, Amphilochius of Iconium, 
approached the throne, and after saluting, with 
due reverence, the person of his sovereign, he 
accosted the royffi youth with the same familiar 
tenderness, which he might have used towards a 
plebeian child. Provoked by this insolent beha- 
viour, the monarch gave orders, that the rustic 
priest should be instantly driven from his pre- 
sence. But while the guards were forcing Iiini 
to the door, the dexterous polemic had time to 
execute his design, by exclaiming, with a loud 
voice, “ Such is the treatment, O emperor ! 
“ which the King of heaven has prepared for 
“ those impious men, who affect to worship the 
“ Father, but refuse to acknowledge the equal 
“ majesty of his divine Son.” Theodosius im- 
mediately embraced the bishop of Iconium ; and 
never forgot the important lesson, which he had 
received from this dramatic parable 

“ SoiomcD, 1. vii. c. 6. Theodoret, 1 . v. c. l6. Tilleinont is dis- 
pleased (Mem. Eccles. tom. vi. p. 627 , 628.) with the terms of 
" rustic bishop/* “obscure city.” Yet I must take leave to think, 
that both Amphilochius and Iconium were objects of inconsiderable 
magnitude in the Roman empire. 
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efghty-two The two classes of domus anti of chap. 
insula, into which they are divided, include all 
the habitations of the capital, of every rank and 
condition, from the marble palace of the Anicii, 
with a numerous establishment of freedmen and 
slaves, to the lofty and narrow loclging-honse, 
where the poet Codrns, and his wife, were per- 
mitted to hire a wretched garret inunediately 
under the tiles. If we adopt the same average, 
which, under similar circumstances, has been 
found applicable to Paris’", and indifferently 
allow about twenty-five persons for each house, 
of every degree, we may fairly estimate the inha- 
bitants of Rome at twelve hundred thousand : a 
number which cannot be thought excessive for 
the capital of a mighty empire, though it exceeds 
the populousness of the greatest cities of modern 
Europe”. 

Such was the state of Rome under the reign of »iege 
Honorius ; at the time when the Gothic army by the 
formed the siege, or rather the blockade, of the 
city”. By a skilful disposition of his numerous 

This sum total is composed of 1780 domus, or great houses, of 
46,602 insulcB, or plebeian habitations (see Nardini, Roma Antica, 
h iii. p. 88.) ; and these numbers are ascertained by the agreement oi 
the texts of the different Notitice. Nardini, L viii. p. 498. 500. 

^ See that accurate writer M. de Messance, Recherches sur la 
Population, p. 175 — 18?. From probable, or certain grounds, he 
assigns to Paris 28,565 houses, families, and 576,630 in« 

habitants. 

^ This computation is not very different from that which 
M. Brotier, the last editor of Tacitus (tom. ii. p. 880.), has assumed 
from similar principles ; though he seems to aim at a degree of pre- 
cision, which it b neither possible nor important to obtain. 

For the events of the first siege of Rome, which are often con- 

VOL. V. U 
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Constantinople was the principal seat hikI lor- CHap. 
tress of Arlan i,->m ; aiwl, in a long’intcrval of forty 
yea^s*^ tbe laith of the princes and prelates, who Anamsm 

^ , • 1 r I -n* , , , oi Con- 

reigned in tlie capital of the lliast, was rejected in ,uniino- 
the purer scliooi'^ ot Rome ai^d Alexandria.^ The 
archiepiscopal throne of Macedonius, \jhicli had 340 — 3 ^ 0 . 
been polluted with so inucli Christian blond, was 
successively filled by Eudoxus and Damophilus; 

Their diocese enjoyed a iree importation of vice- 
and error from every province ot the empire; the 
eager pursuit of religious eontroveisy afforded a 
new occupation to the busy idleness of the metro- 
polis ; and we may credit tbe assertion of an intel- 
ligent observer, who describes, with some jileasantry, 
tbe effects of tficir lorjuacious zeal. ‘‘Tin’s city,'" 
says he, “ is full of mechanics and slaves, who are 
“ all of them profound theologians; and preach in 
“ the shops, and in the streets. If you desire a 
“ man to change a piece of silver, lie informs you, 

“ wherein the fSon differs from the Father : it you 
“ ask the price of a loaf, you are told, by way of 
“ reply, that the Son is inferior to the Father ; 

“ and if vou inquire, whether the bath is ready, the 
“ answer is, that the Son was made out of no- 


thing' 


The heretics, of various denoinina- 


^ Sozoinen, 1 , vii. c. .5. bocrate?, 1 , v. c. 7. Marcellin. in ( liron. 
account of forty years must be daicc] from the election or intru- 
siCn of Eusebius , wlio Wis' ly exch.nr^'ed l!ie lusbopnc of Nicomeriia 
for the thrrne of ( onstantinople. 

^ See J(trtMi's Ivcinarl i on le''iasl'r ,il History, 'oh iv- p. 71* 
The thirt^-tlijl''' * ifjtuui ■) (ffCgor^ Na aan'/en ell' rds indeed some 
simjlar idea% M'en some '-till inoif' liiiru'a's- hui 1 ha\e not \et 
found the rrorfi^ of thi^ remarkable j* o-aLO-^ wliufi 1 allepe on the 
faith of a correct and liberal sciiolar. 
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CHAP, forces, who impatiently watched the moment ol 
‘ an assault, Alaric encompassed the walls, com- 
manded the twelve principal- gates, intercepted 
all communication with the adjacent country, 
and vigilantly guarded the navigation of the 
Tyber, from which the Romans derived the surest 
and most plentiful supply of provisions. The 
first emotions of the nobles, and of the people, 
were those of surprise and indignation, that a vile 
Barbarian should dare to insult the capital of the 
world : but their arrogance was soon humbled 
by misfortune ; and their unmanly rage, instead 
of being directed against an enemy in arras, was 
meanly exercised on a defenceless and innocent 
victim. Perhaps in the person of Serena, the 
Romans might have respected the niece of Theo- 
dosius, the aunt, nay even the adoptive mother, 
of the reigning emperor : but they abhorred the 
widow of Stiliclm ; and they listened with cre- 
dulous passion to the tale of calumny, which 
accused her of maintaining a secret and criminal 
correspondence with the Gothic invader. Actu- 
ated, or overawed, by the same popular frenzy, 
the senate, without requiring any evidence of her 
guilt, pronounced the sentence of her death. 
Serena was ignominiously strangled ; and the 
infatuated multitude were astonished to find, that 
this cruel act of injustice did not immediately 
produce the retreat of the Barbarians, and the 
Famine, deliverance of the city. That unfortunate city 

I 

founded with those of the seqond and third, see Zosimus, I- v. 
p.350— S54. Sororoen, I. ix. c. 6. Olympiodorus, ap. Phot. p. 180. 
Philostorgius, 1. xii. c. 3. and Godefroy, Dissertat. p. 467— 175. 
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CHAP, tions, subsisted in peace under the 'protection ol 
t the Arians of Constantinofple ; who endeavoured 

to secure the attachment of those obscure sectaries ; 
while^they abused^with unrelenting severity, the 
victory which they Irad obtained over the followers 
of the council of Nice. During the partial reigns 
of Constantins and Valens, the feeble remnant oi 
the Homoousians was deprived of the public and 
private exercise of their religion ; and it has been 
observed, in pathetic language, that the scattered 
flock was left without a shepherd to wander on the 
mountains, or to be devoured by rapacious wolves 
But, as their zeal, instead of being sulxlued, de- 
rived strength and vigour from oppression, thc\ 
seized the first moments of imperfect freedom 
which they acquired by the death of Valens, ti' 
form themselves into a regular congregation, undei 
Gregory the couduct of an episcopal pastor. Two natives 
of Cajrpadocia, Basil, and Gregory Nazianzen ^ 
were dislinguisbed above all their contemporaries 
by the rare union of profime eloquence and o! or 


^ See the thirty-second Oration of (rre^/oiy Nazian/en, and ihe 
account of his own life, which he has roinposed in 1800 lamhiet.- 
Yet every physician is prone to e\aggeraie titc inveterate nalnrv of 
the disease which he has cured. 

^ I confess myself dcejily indebted to the l7co lives of (Gregory 
Naziaiuen, eomjiosed, with very different views, by Tillenioiil (Mem- 
Kccles. tom. ix. p. 805 — 5(30. 692 — 781. )j axel Le (dere (Hlbho' 
th^que Universelle, tom. xviif. p. 1 — 128.). 

Unites Gregory Nazianzen mistook tfiirty years in Ins own at^e, 
he was born, as well as Ins friend Basil, about the year 820, Ihe 
preposterous chronology of Suidas has been giacionsly received ; be- 
cause it removes the scandal oC Gregory’s father, a saint likewise, be- 
getting children, after he became a bishop ( Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. 
tom. IX. p, 693 — 697 .) 
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gradually experienced the distress of scarcity, and CHAP, 
at length the horrid calamities of famine. The , 
daily allowance of three pounds of bread was 
reduced to one-half, to one-third, to nothing; 
and the price of corn still continued to rise in a 
rapid and extravagant proportion. The poorer 
citizens, who were unable to purchase the neces- 
saries of life, solicited the precarious charity of 
the rich ; and for a while the public misery was 
alleviated by the humanity of Lseta, the widow 
of the emperor Gratian, who had 6xed her resi- 
dence at Rome, and* consecrated, to the use of 
the indigent, the princely revenue, which she 
annually received from the grateful successors of 
her husband But these private and temporary 
donatives were insufiicient to appease the hunger 
of a numerous people ; and the progress of famine 
invaded the marble palaces of the senators them- 
selves. The persons of both sexes, who had been 
educated in the enjoyment of ease and luxury, 
discovered how little is requisite to supply the 
demands of nature ; and lavished their unavailing 
treasures of gold and silver, to obtain the coarse 
and scanty sustenance which they would for- 
merly have rejected with disdain. The food 
the most repugnant to sense or imagination, the 
aliments the most unwholesome and pernicious 
to the constitution, were eagerly devoured, and 
fiercely disputed, by the rage of hunger. A dark 
suspicion was entertained, that some desperate 

” The mother of L*ta warnaraertPissumena. Her father, family, 
and country, are unknown. Ducange, Fam. Byz^ntin, p. 59. 
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tliodox piety! Tliest' orators, who inidil some- CHAP, 
times be compared, l)y'lliemselvcs,‘ and by the pub- 
lie, to the mosi eelebrated of tlw" ancient Greeks, 
were united by the ties of tli^ strictest friei^sliip. 

They had cultivated, with erfial ardour, the same 
liberal studies in the schools of Athens ;/tliey had 
retired, with equal devotion, to the same solitude 
in the deserts of Pontus ; and every spark of emu- 
lation, or euvv, appeared to be totally extinguished 
in the lioly and ingenuous I)reasts of Gregory and 
Basil. But the (exaltation of Basil, from a pri- 
vate life to the archiepiscopal throne of Caesarea, 
discovered to the world, and* pcrhajrs to himself, 
the pride of- his character; and the first favour 
which he condescended to b(’stow on his friend 
was received, and jjcrhups was intended, as a 
cruel insult '. Instead of employing the supe- 
rior talents of Gregory in some useful and con- 
spicuous station, the haughty prelate selected, 
among the fifty bishoprics of his extensive pro- 


L/regory’s P(xiii on hib own Life cr)ntani^ some beauurul lines 
:tori). II. p. H.), which burst from the heart, uod sptak die pangs n( 
iitjurcsl and lost friendship: 

TTZiCil li'jij'ji 

Nhf t/'k 

Aiijxt'jyrryi -noyTOi, yjjnyi, 

TCt; TTul./ytt; 

In the Midsummei Night’s Dream, Tlelena addresses the same pa- 
thciic complaint to her rriend Jteniiia • 

Is all I he connscl that ^\e tv\(i have shared, 

The sister’s vov/s, 

Shakespeare had never read the [>oems nt Grt ao^v NaziariZcii, he was 
ignorant of the Greek language ^ but his mothei-lonmu , liie lan- 
auage of Nature, 1^ the sail e in CappadcK'ia and in liritaiie 
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CHAP, wretches fed on the bodies of their fcllow-ci ea- 
^ XNX i. whom they had secretly inuideied , and 

cv'en int)thers (sucli was the horrid conflict ot the 
two most powerful instincts implanted by nature 
in the human breast), even mothers are said to 
have tasted the flesh of their slaughtered infants ‘‘’1 
Many thousands ot the inhabitants of Rome ex- 
pired in their houses, or in the streets, tor want 
of sustenance ; and as the public sepulchres with- 
out the walls were in tlie power ot the enemy, 
the stench, which arose trom so many putrid and 
uuhuried carcasses, infected tiie air ; and the 
Plague, miseries of famine were snccceded and aggravated 
by the contagion of a pestileiiliiil disease. Ibe 
assurances of speedy and etlectual relict, which 
were repeatedly transmitted from the court ot 
Ravenna, supported, for some time, the fainting 
resolution of the Romans, till at length the despaii 
of any human aid tempted them to accept the 
Siipersii- ofl'ers of a preternatural deliverance, Pompel- 
anus, praefect of the city, had been persuaded, 
by the art or fanaticism of some Tuscan diviners, 
that, by the inysterions force of spells and sacri- 
fices, they conld extract the lightning from the 
clouds, and point those celestial fires against the 


Ad nefandos cibos empit esurientium rabies, et sua invicem 
membra laniarunt, clum mater non parcit lactenli infantiae; et recipit 
utero, quern jfauilo ante (bffuderat. Jerbm ad Pdneipiam, tom. i. 
p. 121. The same horrid circumstance is likewise told of the sieges 
of Jerusalem and Paris. P*or the latter, compare the tenth book of 
the Ilenriade, and the Journal de Henri I F„ tofrn. i. p. 47-^83. ; and 
observe that a jda in narrative of %ts is much more pathetic, than tiie 
most laboured descriptions of epic poetry. 
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XXV n wretched village of Sasima^, without 

— . / water, without Verdure, without society, situate 
at the junction of three highways, and frequented 
only |)y the inces-ant passage of rude and cl;i- 
inorous waggoners.^ Gregory submitted witfi 
reluctance to tliis humiliating exile : lie was or- 
dained bishop of Sasiiiia; but he solemnly ])ro- 
tests, that he never consummated his spiritual 
marriage witli tliis disgusting bride. He after- 
wards consentt'd to undertake tlie government o! 
Ids nativ(^ church of Nazianzus^^ of which his 
father had been bishop above five-and-forty years. 
But as he was still, conscious, that he deserved 
accepts the another audience, and another theatre, he a('- 

missiori of . . , . 

( oiistanii- ccptcu, witii uo uuworthy ambition, the Iiononr- 
D invitation, which was addrcssial to him from 

XovLin- the orthodox ptirty ot Constantinojile, On Id?? 
arrival in the capital, Gregory was entertained 
in lIu‘ house of a pious and charitable kinsman ; 
the most sjiacious loom was consecrated to the 
uses of religious worship ; and the name of 
A}iastcma was chosen, to express tlie resurrection 
oi the Nicenc faitli. This private conventicle 
was afterwards converted into a magnificent 
church ; and the credulity of the succeeding age 

Tiiib iinlavour.(hic porliait of Sasima is drawn by Gregory 
Nazianzen (loiii. ii. de VilA siifi, p. 7 , 8 .)' Its precise siriiation, 
forty-nine miles from Archelais, and thiity-iwo from Tyana^ is fixed 
in the Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 144. edit. Wesseliiig.). 

The name of Na. u.nzus has been j.i'.mortalised by Giegory ; 
but bis native town, under the Greek or Roman title of Diocaesarea 
(Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. ix. p. o92.), is mentioned by Pliny 
(vi. 30; Ptolemy, and Hierocles (Itinerdr. Wessehng, p. 709 .). It 
appears to have been situate on the edge of IsaTivi.i. 
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>amp of the Barbarians The important secret 
was communicated to Innocent, the bishop of 
Rome; and the succt'ssor of St. Peter is acctiscfi, 
perhaps without foundation, ot ])referring the 
safety of the republic to the rigid severity of the 
Christian worship. But when the question was 
agitated in the senate; when it was proposed, as 
an essential condition, that those sacrifices should 
be performed in the Capitol, hy the authority, 
and in the presence, ol the magistrates; the ma- 
jority of th.at respectable assembly, apprehensive 
either ol tin* Divine, or of tiie Imperial, displea- 
sure, refused to join in an act, whicli apiieured 
almost equivalent to the public restoration ot 

Paganism . 

The last resource of the Homans was m ' 

aDti vai'M:.', 

7’ Zosimus (1. V, ;35G. ) speaks of these ceremonies, like a siege, 

Greek unacquaintea witli the r.atioaai supersiition of Koine ami 1 u,- A. 1). 10;). 
cany. 1 suspect, tliaf they consisted of two parts, I he secret, anu the 
public ; the former were probably an imitation ol the arts and six' s. 
by wliich Numa had drawn down Jupiter and ins thunder on Mount 
Aventine. 

- Qvud agai\l lacpiels, catmina dicani, 


aiVti 5 onc.\\\ 

Scire iicias \unmni. 

The anciha, or shields of Mars, the pignora Impirii, which were earned 
in solemn procession on the calends of March, derived thor origin 
from this mysterious event (Ovid Fast. iii. 259— ft&H-),- i’"'' 

bably designed to revive this ancient festival, which liad been sup- 
pressed by Tlrcodosius. In that case, we recover a chrono!ogic.it date 
(March the 1st, A.-D. 409-) which has not hitherto been oliscrved. 

Sozornen (Lix. c. 6.) inrinuates, that tne expor-mt it, wa-. ai 
tually, though unsuccessfully, n>adc ; but lie dots imt mi ni.ioD the 


name of innocent : and I’illen.ont- (Mem. Eceies, torn. x. 
is determined not to believe, that a pope could be gorlty of ^ 
pious conclefccension. 


f. 

.u;h iiil~ 
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was prepared to belicye the luiraclrs and \ iMons, (ai Al\ 
vvhicli attested the presence, oiaat ](’ast the pro- ^ ^ 

tection, of the Mother of Gock . The pulpit of 
the Anastasia was the scene A)f the lahoi^^s and 
triiiinphs of Gregory Naziinzen ; and, in the 
space of twa) years, he experienced aH^he spiri- 
tual adventures which constitute^ the prosperous 
or adverse fortunes of a missionary . d1ie Arians, 

Avho were provoked by tine holdnos of his enter- 
prise, represented Ids doctrine^ a^ if he had 
preached tlirc'c disiinct and equal Deitii’s ; and 
the devout populace was ('xciti'd to siqipress, l)y 
violence and tumult, tin' irregular assemblies ol 
ihe Athanasian hc'itaics. From the catiiedral ot 
St. Sophia, there issued a motley croual of corn- 
inon beggars, wlio had forfeited iheir claim lo 
‘‘ pity ; ^ of monks, who had the apjiearanee ol 
goats or satyrs ; and of women, moi'i' tc'rrihle 
than so many Jezebel.^/' 'FIk^ doors ol tlie 
Anastasia were broke open; much miscbicd was 
pci j)t'tiatc(k or attinnptrd, with sticks, stones,, 
and firebrands; and as a man lost bis life in the 
affray, Gregory, who was snmmontai tlu^ next 
morning beton' the iiiagistiatc, had ibe '-alisfac- 
lion of supposing, tliat be ])iibliciy (‘onfessC'd ihe 
name ol ( lirist. /vlter h(‘ was (hliveiaal Irom 
ihc tear and danger of a foreign enemy. Iji*- 
infant church w^as disgracial and distreeted Ijy 

‘ Sec DiKMiiizc, ( onscatil. e’hri<.l!vina, i iv. p. i i i , MtJ. 

0/a of SkZOIIICU (1 \1I.C. .'>a 1 . 1 C' ! ( j T i' k . 1 lltllC.in the 

Alary. 

'rillcnioiit i'" rles. lOnj o i*. 1 <vr ') tiilie^ently ciiS 

I cels, enlarge-', aiel < \ j»lau tlu. vM iioii' al and |'(h (a ,d tent m ( in’- 
y;nry him^cU. 



the decline and fall 

aP. ck^niency, or at least in the wo^eratipn, of tb^ 

^king of the Goths. The senate, who in this 
emergency assumed the supreme powers of go- 
vernment, aj^ointed jtwo ambassadors to nego- 
ciate with the eneiny. This important trust was 
delegated to Basilius, a senator, of Spanish ex- 
traction, Sfld already conspicuous in the admi- 
nistration of provinces; and to John, the first 
tribune of the notaries, who was peculiarly qua- 
lified, by his dexterity in business, as well as by 
his former intimacy with the Gothic prince. When 
they were introduced into his presence, they 
declared, perhaps in a more lofty style than 
became their abject condition, that the Romans 
were resolved to maintain their dignity, either in 
peace or war ; and that, if Alaric refused them a 
fair and honourable capitulation, he might sound 
his trumpets, and prepare t(, give battle to an 
innumerable people, exercised in arms, and ani- 
mated by despair. The thicker the hay, the 
“ easier it is mowed,” was the concise reply of the 
Barbarian ; and this rustic metaphor was accom- 
panied by a loud and insulting laugh, expressive 
of his contempt for the menaces of an unwarlike 
populaee, enervated by luxury before they were 
emaciated by famine. He then condescended to 
fix the lansorn, which he would accept as the 
price of his retreat from the walls of Rome : all 
the gold and silver in the city, whether it were 
the property of the state, or of individuals ; all 
the rich and precious moveables ; and all the 
slaves who could prove their title to the name ot 
Barbarians. The ministers of the senate pre- 



Oo 

CHAP. 

xxvn. 


Kuiii of 
Ariai>isni 
atConstan- 
tinople, 

A. D. 380, 
Nov. 26 . 
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intestine faction, A stranger, who assumed the 
name of Maximus’*, and the cloak of a Cynic phi- 
losopher, insinu^ed himself into the confidehce of 
Grc^<;ry ; deceiv^ and abused his favourable 
opinion ; and foruiiig a secret connection with 
some hiliiops of Egypt, attempted, by a clandes- 
tine ordination, to supplant his patron in the epis- 
copal seat of Constantinople. These mortifica- 
tions might sometimes tempt the Cappadocian 
missionary to regret his obscure solitude. But his 
fatigues were rewarded by the daily increase of his 
fame and his congregation ; and he enjoyed the 
jileasure of observing, that the greater part of his 
numerous audience retired from his sermons, sa- 
tisfied with the eloquence of the preacher ’"’, or 
dissatisfied with the manifold imperfections of 
their faith and practice 

The Catholics of Constantinople were ani- 
mated with joyful confidence by the baptism and 
edict of Theodosius ; and they impatiently waited 
the effects of his gracious promise. Their hopes 
were speedily accomplished ; and the emperor, 
as soon as he had finished the operations of the 
campaign, made his public entry into the capital 

^ He pronounced an oration (tora. i- Orat, xxul. p. 40^.) in his 
jtraise , bui after their quarrel, the name of Maximus was changed 
into that of Heron (see Jerom, tom. i. in Catalog. Script. Eccles. 
p. 3010- I touch slightly on these obscure and personal squabbles. 

^ Under the modest emblem of a dream, Gregory (tom. li. Car- 
men ix. p. 78.) describes his own success with sonic human compla- 
cency. Yet it should seem, from his familiar conversation with his 
auditor St. Jerom (tom. 1 . Epist. ad Nepotian. p. 11 ) that the 
preacher understood the true value of popular applause. 

^ Lachrymae audilorura laudc.> lute siiit, is the lively and judi- 
cious advice of St. Jerom. 
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s-amed to ask, itt a modest and suppliant tone, 

“ If snch, O king ! are your demands, what do 
“you intend to leave us?” “Your lives;’ 
replied the haughty conqueror: they trembled, 
and retired. Yet before they retired, a short sus- 
pension of arms was granted, which allowed some 
time for a more temperate negociation. The 
stern features of Alavic were insensibly relaxed ; 
he abated much of the rigour of his terms ; and 
at length consented to raise the siege, on tlie im- 
mediate payment of five thousand pounds of gold, 
of thirty thousand pounds of silver, of four thou- 
sand robes of silk, of three thousand pieces ol 
fine scarlet cloth, and of tliree thousatid pounds 
weight of pepper"’. But the public treasury was 
exhausted ; the Juinual reius of the great estates 
in Italy and the provinces, were intercepted by 
the calamities of war ; the gold and gems had 
been exchanged during the ftunine, tor the vdt^t 
sustenance; the hoards of secret wealth vvctc stdl 
concealed by the obstinacy of avarice ; and sonm 
remains of consecrated spoils afforded the only 
resource that could avert the impending rum o( 
the citv. As soon as the Romans had satisfied 
the rapacious demands of Alaric, they were re- 
stored, in some measure, to the cnioyrnent ot 


« PcpiK:r was a favourite ingredient of the most ere [.ensive Roman 
cookery and ilie t>est sort commonly sold foi fifteen l enani, or cn 

tifinc cl Philosoi'ihiiinc, &c. loin, o 1>. ♦St- 
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at the head of a victorioi/s army. The next day 
after his arriviil, lie surtiinoncd Damophilus to his 
presence ; and offered that Ariaiyprelate the hard 
alternative of subscribing the Niccnc creed, or of 
instantly resigning, to the ort^iodox believere, the 
use and possession of the episcopal palffce, the 
catliedral of St. Sophia, and all thi; churches 
of Constantinople. The zeal of Damophilus, 
which in a Catholic saint would have been justly 
applauded, embraced, without hesitation, a life 
of poverty and exile”, and his removal was 
immediately followed by the purification of the 
Imperial city. The Arians might complain, with 
some appearance of justice, that an ineonsider- 
rable congregation of sectaries should usurp the 
hundred churches, vvhicli they were insuflicient to 
fill : whilst the far greater part of the people was 
cruelly e.\cludcd from every place of religious 
worship. Theodosius was still inexorable ; but 
as the angels who protected the Catholic cause, 
were only visible to the eyes of faith, he pru- 
dently reinforced those heavenly legions, with the 
more eftcctnal aid of t(;mporal and carnal weapons ; 
and the church ol fSt. Sophia was occupied by a 
large body of the Imperial guards. If the mind 
of Gregory was susceptible of pnMe, lie must have 
felt a very lively satisfaction, when the emperor 
(onducted him through the, streets in solemn 
triumph; and, wdth his own hand, respectfully 


CH.AP. 

XXVII. 


Stxrales (1. V. c 7.) anf< Sozoincn Cl- ''u c. Ti.) rcLti the evangt- 
liL.tl wtHtlb and actions ol n.niiophilus wiLlioul a wuid of a[)j)ioljation. 
Hr cnnsidcrctl, ^ay!\ Socrair,^. tliat il i;. diiru nil (o rr^nf the jtowerfni , 
out It was easy, ainl wnnld havt' be< n prohlahle, to sul'vui. 
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CHAR peace and plenty. Several of the gates wer€ 

^ cautiously opened ; the importation of provisions 
from the river, and the adjacent country, was no 
longer obstructed by the Goths ; the citizens 
resorted in crowds to the free market, which was 
held during three days in the suburbs ; and 
while the mercliants who undertook the gainful 
trade, made a considerable profit, the future sub- 
sistence of the city was secured by the ample 
magazines which were deposited in the public and 
private granaries. A more regular disciphiie, 
than could have been expected, was maintained 
in the camp of Alaric ; and the wise Barbarian 
‘ justified his regard for the faith of treaties, by the 
just severity with which he chastised a party of 
licentious Goths, who had insulted some Roman 
citizens on the road to Ostia. His army, en- 
riched by the contributions of the capital, slowdy 
advanced into the fair and fruitful province of 
Tuscany, where he proposed to establish his win- 
ter-cpiarters ; and the Gothic standard became 
the refuge of forty thousand Barbarian slaves, 
who had broke their chains, and aspired, under 
the command of their great deliverer, to revenge 
the injuries, and the disgrace, of their cruel ser- 
vitude. About the same time, he received a 
more honourable reinforcement of Goths and 
Huns, wdiom Adolphus*^, the brother of liis wife. 

This Gothic chieftain is called by vloraandcs uii(i Isidore, 
Athmlphus ; by Zosinuis and Orosius, Ataulphus^ and by Olyinpio- 
dorus, Adaoulphiis^ 1 have used the celebrated name of Adolphu$f 
wliicli seems to be authorised by yhe practice of the Swedes, the sons 
or brothers of the ancient Goths. 
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CHAP, placed him on the archi^piscopal throne of Con- 
tantinople. But. the saint '^vho had, not subdued 
the imperfection^f human virtue) was deeply af- 
fected^ hy the niohifying consideration, that his 
entrancp into the fol(l was that of a wolf, rather 
than of Shepherd : that the glittering arms, which 
surrounded his person, were necessary for his 
safety ; and that he alone was the object of the 
imprecations of a great party, whom, as men and 
citizen!?, it was impossible for him to despise. He 
beheld the innumerable multitude of either sex, and 
of every age, who crowded the streets, tlie windows, 
and the roofs of the houses ; be heard the tumul- 
tuous voice of rage, grief, astonishment, and de- 
spair; and Gregory fairly confesses, that on the 
memorable day of his installation, the capital of 
the East wore the appearance of a city taken by 
storm, and in the hands of a Barbarian conqueror^'. 
About six weeks afterwards, Theodosius declared 
his resolution of expelling from all the churches 
of his dominions, the bishops and their clergy, 
who should obstinately refuse to believe, or at 
least to profess, the doctrine of the council of 
Nice. His lieutenant Sapor was armed with 
the ample powers of a general law, a special 
commission, and a military force ; and this 


In the 
East, 

A.D. 381, 
Jan. 10. 


See Gregory Na/.ianzen, tom. li. de Vit{t suTi, p. 21, 22. For 
ihc sake of posterity, the bishop of Constantinople records a stupend- 
ous prodigy. In the month of November, it was a cloudy morning, 
but the sun broke forth, when the procession entered the church. 

^ Of the three ecclesiastical historians, Thctidoret alone 1 1 . v. c. 2.) 
has mentioned this important commission of Sapor, which Tillemont 
(Histdes Empereurs, tom. v. p. 723.) judiciously removes, from the 
reign of Gratian, to that tf Theodosius. 
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had conducted, at his pressing invitation, from CHM>. 
the banks of the Danube to those of the Tyb(‘r, 
and who bad cut their way, with some difficnlty 
and loss, through the superior numbers of the 
Imperial troops. A victorious leader, who united 
the daring spirit of a Barbarian with the art and 
discipline of a Roman general, was at the head of 
an hundred thousand fighting men ; and Italy pro- 
nounced, with terror and respect, the formidable 
irciine of Alaric^\ 

At the distance of fourteen centuries, we inay FruWess 
be satisfied with relating the military exploits ot liom for 
the concjuerors of Rome, without presuming to 
investigate the motives of their political conduct. 

In the rnidst of his apparent prosperity, Alaric 
was conscious, perhaps, of some secret weakness, 
some internal defect ; or perhaps the moderation 
which he displayed, uas intended only to deceive 
and disarm the easy credulity of the ministers of 
Ilonorius. The king of the Goths repeatedly 
declared, that it was his desire to be considered 
as the friend of peace, and of tlie Romans. 'I’hree 
senators, at his earnest re<iuest, were sent ambas- 
sadors to the court of Ravenna, to solicit the 
exchange of hostages, and the conclusion of tlie 
treaty ; and the proposals, which he more clearly 
expressed during the course of the negocialious, 
could only inspire a doubt of his sineeriiy, as 
they might seem inadenuate to the state ol his 
fortune. Tlie Barbarian still aspired to the rank 

•' 'I'he treaty betwren A laric ,ui(l the RoMians, &c. i-, taken fron, 
Zoritnns, I. v, S.M, SSS. 35S, eMe sGf?, 363. The atidatonal cr- 
ruai^tances are too few and trifling to ret^vtire any other fjuolati - 1 - 
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ecclesiastical Vevoln ion^as co^iducted with so CHAP, 
much discretjhn and Vigour, thal^'the religion of 
the emperor was < stablishcd, w'Aout tumult, or 
bloodshed, in all tlie provinces the East. The 
writings of the Arians, if they had beenyermit- 
ted to exist^', would perhaps contain'^he la- 
mentable story of the persecution, which afflicted 
the church under the reign of the impious 
Theodosius ; and the sufferings of their holy 
confessors might claim the pity of the disin- 
terested reader. Yet there is reason to imagine, 
that the violence of zeal and revenge was, in 
some measure, eluded by the want of resistance ; 
and that, in their adversity, the Arians displayed 
much less firmness, than had been exerted by 
the orthodox party under the reigns of Cou- 

stantius and Valens. The moral character and 

• 

conduct of the hostile sects appear to have been 
"overned by the same common principles ol 
nature and religion ; but a very material circum- 
stance may he discovered, which tended to dis- 
tinguish the degrees of their theological faith. 

Both parties, in the schools, as well as in the tem- 
ples, acknowledged and worshipped the (iivine 
majesty of Christ ; and, as we are always prone 
to impute our own sentiments and passions to the 
Deity, it would be deemed more prudent and 
respectful to exaggerate, than to circuinscrilie, 
the adorable perfections of the Son of Cod. I hc 
disciple of Athanasius exulted in the proud con- 

I do not reckon Philostor;i;iu‘^^ hn ntcntions (1. c, r> 

the expulsion of Damophilus. The Eiintjuiian historian has In* n 
carelully strained through an orthodox sieve. 
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CHAP, of master-general of the armies of the West; he 
, stipulated an annual subsidy of corn and money ; 
and be chose the provinces of Dalmatia, Noricum, 
and Venetia, for the seat of his new kingdom, which 
would have commanded the important communi- 
cation between Italy and the Danube. If these 
modest terms should be rejected, Alaric shewed a 
disposition to relinquish his pecuniary demands, 
and even to content himself with the possession of 
Noricum ; an exhausted and impoverished country, 
perpetually exposed to the inroads ol the Ilarba- 
rians of Germany®. But tlic hopes of peace wert* 
disappointed by the weak obstinacy, or interested 
views, of the minister Olympius. Without listen- 
ing to the salutary remonstrances of the senate, he 
dismissed their ambassadors under the conduct of 
a military escort, too numerous for a retinue of 
honour, and too feeble for an army of defence. 
Six thousand Dalnjaliiuis, tlie flower of the Impe- 
rial legions, were ordered to march Irorn Ravenna 
to Rome, through an open country, which was 
occupied by the formidable myriads of the Barba- 
rians. These brave legionaries, encompassed and 
betrayed, fell a sacrifice to ministerial folly ; their 
general, Valens, with an hundred soldiers, escaped 
from the field of battle ; and one ol the ambassa- 
dors, who could no longer claim the protection ol 
the law of nations^ was obliged to purchase his 
freedom with a ransom of thirty thousand pieces 
of gold. Yet Alaric, instead of resenting this act ol 
impotent hostility, immediately renewed his pro- 


“ Zosimus, 1. V. p. 367, 360. 


.:6 
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CHAP, fidcuce, that he lud entined himself {to the divine 

1/^J 1 j ^ 

favour; while tpe followet of Aridf mast have 
been tormented, \by the secret apprehension, that 
he was guilty, ^jerhaps, of an unpardonable 
oftcncL by the scanty praise, and parsimonious 
honourVwbich ho bestowed on the Judge of tlic 
World. The opinions of Arianisin might satisfy 
a cold and speculative mind : but the doctrine 
of the Nicene creed, most powerfully recom- 
mended by the merits of faith and devotion, was 
much better adapted to become popular and 
successful in a believing age. 

The conn- 'j'he hope, that truth and wisdom would be 
staiiluio found in the assemblies of the orthodox clergy, 
A.'b 381 the emperor to convene, at Constanti- 

nople, a synod of one hundred and fifty bishops, 
who proceeded, without mucli diHiailty or delay, 
to complete the theological system which had 
been established in tlie council of Nice, l^lic 
vehement disputes of the fourth century had been 
chiefly employed on the nature of the Son of 
God; and the various opinions which were em- 
braced concerning the Second^ were extended and 
transferred, by a natural analogy, to the Thirds 
person of the Trinity Yet it was found, or it 
was thought, necessary, by the victorious adver 


Le CJcrc has given a curious extract (Bibliothcquc Univcrscllc, 
loni.xviii. p.yl—lOS.) of tlie theological sermons which Gregory 
Nazianzen pronounced at Constantinople against the Arians, Euiio- 
niians, Macedonians, Szc. He tells the Macedonians, who deified 
the Fathci and the Son, without the Holy Ghost, that they might 
.IS well be staled Tritheuts as Villietsls, Gregory himself was almost 
a Trithcisi ; and his monarchy of heaven resembles a well-regulated 
aristocracy. • 
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posals of peace ; and the second embassy of ilie chap. 
JlotnaB senate, which derived weight and dignity 
from the presence of Innocent, bishop ot the city, 
was guarded from the dangers of the road by a 

dettichraent of Gothic soldiers®^. 

01ympins“ might have continued to insnlt Change 
the just resentment of a people, who loudly cession o( 
accused him as tlse author of the public calami- "unibiers. 
ties ; but his power was undermined by the secret 
intrigues of the palace. The hvvonvite eunuchs 
transferred tlie government of Honorius, and tlie 
emiiire, to Jovhis, the Prtetorian prsefect ; an 
unworthy servant, who did not atone, hy tbi 
merit of personal attachment, for the errors and 
misfortunes of his administration. The exile, or 
escape, of the guilty Olympius, reserved him tor 
more vicissitudes of fortune: he expenenecd tlie 
adventures of an obscure and wandering life; 
he again rose to power ; he fell a second time 
into disgrace ; his ears were cut off ; lie ex])ired 
under the lash ; and his ignominious death ai 
forded a grateful spectacle to the friends ot Sti- 
liclu). After the removal ot Olympius, whose 
character was deeply tainted with religious fanati- 
cism, the Pagans and heretics were delivered 
from the impolitic proscriiition, which excluded 
them from the dignities of the state. The brave 


« Zosinius, 1. V. p. 300, 361, SOa. The bishop, hy rr n.aimnpa 
Ravenna, escaped the imiaending calamities of the dy- Orosius, 


s. Fo/thc adventures of Olympius, and h,» successors m tl.. 

„,iui,.ry,sec/.osimus,l.v. p. 363 . 36v360. a.ulOlymp.odot, a,., 

Plioi. p. 180 , lai. 
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saries of Arianisio, to ej^ain the ambiguous Ian- CHAP, 
guage of som/ respectable doctoral to confirm the , 
faith of the Catliolics ; and to cr lidemn an unpo- 
pular and inconsistent sect of Macedonians ; who 
freely admitted that the Son was consubstajpial to 
the Father, while they were fearful of seJming to 
acknowledge the existence of Three Gods. A final 
and unanimous sentence was pronounced to ratify 
the equal Deity ot the Holy Ghost ; the mysterious 
doctrine has been received by all the nations, and 
all the churches, of the Christian world ; and their 
grateful reverence has assigned to the bishops of 
Tlicodosius, the second rank among the general 
councils Their knowledge of religious truth 
may have been preserved by tradition, or it may 
hav(' been communicated by inspiration ; but the 
sober evidence of history will not allow much 
weight to the personal authority of the Fathers of 
Constantinople. In an age, when the ecclesiastics 
had scandalously degenerated from the model ol 
apostolical purity, the most worthless and corrupt 
were always the most eager to hcquent, and dis- 
turb, the episcopal assemblies. The conflict and 
fermentation ol so many opposite interests and 
tempers inflamed the passions of the bishops ; and 
their ruling passions were, tin; love of gold, and the 
love of dispute. Many of the same prelates who 
now ajtplauded the orthodox piety of Theodosius, 
had rej)eatedly changed, with prudent flexibility, 

The hrst general conncil of Constantinople now triain\>hs in 
the Vatican : hut the ponies had long hesitafecl, <ind ihiir licsit.iLioii 
perplexfjs, and almost hUggersj tile huiiiblc lilleinoiiL (Mem. Vcclr^ 
lom, IX. p. 490 , 500.). 
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CHAP. GenBerid^^ a soldier of Barbarian origin, who still 

XXXL to the worship of his ancestors, had been 

obliged to lay aside the military belt : and though 
he was repeatedly assured by the emperor himself^ 
that laws were not made for persons of his rank or 
merit, he refused to accept any partial dispensation, 
and persevered in honourable disgrace, till ho bad 
extorted a general act of justice from the distress 
of the Roman government. Tlie conduct of (ren- 
nerid, in the important station, to winch he was 
promoted or restored, of master-general of Dahiuv 
tia, Pannonia, Noricum, and Rluetia, seemed to 
revive tlie discipline and spirit of the n'pnblic.. 
From a life of idleness and want, his troops were soon 
habituated to severe exercise, and ])lentitul subsist- 
ence; and his private generosity often sup{)lied 
the rewards, which wxre denied by the avarice, or 
poverty, of the court of Ravenna, liic valour of 
Gcnnerid, formidable to tlie adjacent Barbarians, 
wais the firmest bulwark ol tin Ihyri m frontier ; 
and bis vigilant care assist(‘d iin‘ emjsire with a re- 
inforcement of ten thousand Iliins, wlio arrived 
on the conhnes of Italy, attended by such a con- 
voy of provisions, and such a numerous train ol 
sheep and oxen, as might have btuni snfHcieiU, not 
only for the march of an army, hot ior tlie settle- 
ment of a coioiiy. But the court and councils of 

Zosimus (1. V. p. 30^0 relates this circtimstance wiih visible 
complacency, and celebrates the character of (JcnnerKl as the last 
glory of expiring pagaulsm. Very diderenl were the sentiments of 
the council of Carthage, who deputed four bishops to the court of 
Bavenna, tocoinplaiu of tlie law, which had Iteen just enacted, that 
all conversions to Christianity should he tree and voluntary. See 
Baronins, Annai. Ecclcs. A. I). 409* N'- 12. A. D. 410. 47, 48. 
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CIIAI*. their ciTCcls aiid^pinioX; in f he various re- 
volutions of t™ church an'd state, '^he religion of 
their sovereign Avas the rule of their obsequious 
faith. When the emperor suspended his prevailing 
influeVee, the turbulent synod was blindly impelled 
by the absurd or se lifish motives of pridc^ hatred, 
and resentment. The death of Meletius, which 
happened at the council of Constantinople, pre- 
sented the most favourable opportunity of termi- 
nating the schism of Antioch, by suffering his 
aged rival, Panlinus, peaceably to end his days 
in the episcopal chair. The faith and virtues of 
Panlinus were unblemished. But his cause was 
supported by the Western churches ; and the 
bishops of the synod resolved to perpetuate the 
mischiefs of discord, by the hasty ordination ol a 
perjured candidate rather than to betray the 
imagined dignity of the East, which had been 
illustrated by the birth and death of the Son of 
God. Such uiijnst and disorderly proceedings 
forced the gravest memhers of the assembly to 
dissent and to secede ; and the clamorous ma- 
jority, which remained masters of the field of 
battle, could be compared only to was[)h or mag- 
pies, to a flight of cranes, or to a flock of geese 

Before the death of Meletiu'^, six or eight of his most popular 
ecclesiastics, among whom was Flavian, had uljurcd, for the sake of 
[>cace, the bishopric of Antioch (Sozoiuen, ]. vii. c. 3. IJ- Socrates, 
I. V. c. b.). Tilleniont thinks it his duty to disbelieve the story ; but 
he owns that there are many circumstances in the life ot Flavian, 
which seem inconsistent whth the praises of Chrysostom, and the 
character ol a ^aint (Mem. liccles. tom. x. p. od 1. j. 

C'onsult Gregory Nazianzen, dc Vitfi sua, tom.ii. p.C3 — 

Bis general and particular opinion of the clergy and their assemblies 
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Honorius still remained a scene of weakness 
and distraction, of corruption and anarchy. In- 
stigated by the pra;fect Jovius, the guards rose 
in furious mutiny, and demanded the heads of 
two generals, and of the two principal eunuchs. 

The generals, under a perfidious promise of safety, 
were sent on sliiji-board, and privately executed ; 
while the favour of the eunucdis procured them 
a mild and secure exile at Milan and Constan- 
tinople. Eusebius the eunuch, and the Barba- 
rian Allobicli, succeeded to the command of the 
bed-chamber and of the guards ; and the mutual 
jealousy of these subordinate ministers was the 
cause of their mutual d(\struction. By the in- 
solent order of tlie count of the doniestics, the 
great chamberlain was shamefully beaten to death 
with sticks, before the eyes of the astonished 
emperor ; and the subsec|uent assassination of 
Allobich, in the midst of a public procession, is 
the only circumstance of his life, in which Ilono- 
rius discovered the faintest symptom of courage; 
or resentment. Vet before they fell, Eusebius 
and Allobich had contributed their part to die 
ruin of the empire, by opposing tlie conclusion 
of a treaty which Jovius, from a selfish, and pei- 
haps a criminal, motive, had negociated with 
Alaric, in a personal interview under the walls of 
Rimini. During the absence .of Jovius, the em- 
peror was persuaded to assume a lolty tone of 
inflexible dignity, such as neither his situation, 
nor bis character, could enable him to support ; 
and a letter, signed with fhc name ol' Honorius, 
irainediateiy dispatched to the Praetoiian 


was 
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A suspicioii may possibly a\is(‘, tliat so imfa- CHAP. 

vourable a pic^iK' of eecfesiastical\|yno(ls has been , 

drawn by tbe parlial laind of some i)bstinatc hen^tic, Ueireai ot 

or some malicious infidel. But the name of the 

sincere historian who has conveyed this instjlictive 

11* /• A. 1). .u;i 

lesson to the knowledt^e ol posterity, iniis/ silence 

the impotent murmurs of superstition and bigotry. 

He was one ol the most pious and eloquent bishops 
ol the ag('. ; a saint and a doctor of the church ; 
the scourge oF Ariauism, and the pillar of the or- 
thodox faitli ; a distinguished incmher of the coun- 
cil of Constant inopUg in which, after the death of 
Mel ( tins, he exercised the fnnetions of pri'sidcnt : 
in a word — Gregory Naziaezen himself. Tlie harsli 
and ungenerous treatment which he cxpei ieneed ‘ 
instead of derogating from the truth of his evi- 
dence, affords an additional proof of the spirit whieli 
actuated tlie deliberations of the synod. Their una- 
nimous suffrage had confirmed the pretensions 
which the bishop of Constantinople derived from 
the choice of the people, and the approbation of 
the emperor. But Gregory soon became the vic- 
tim of malice and envy. The bishops of the East, 
his strenuous adherents, provoked by his modera- 


may be seen in verse and prose (loni. i. Oral. i. j). .SH. Kpist. Iv. 
p. 814, tom. n. Carmen x. p. 81.) Such jiassages are faintly 
markctl by Tillemont, and (airly [irodnced by Le C’lerc. 

See Gregory, tom. li. tie Vita Hia, p. C8 — 81. Tlie fouriecntli, 
twenty-seventh, and thirty-'.econd Orations were pronounced in the 
several stages of this bnsinesi,. The peroration of the last ftom. i. 
p. 528 ), in which he takes a solemn leave of nun and angel.s, the 
city and the emperor, the East and (hi \Ve>i, Vc. is [latlielic, and 
almost subliiu-’. 
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CHAP, prsefect, granting him a free permission to dispose 
of the public money, bat sternly reftising to pros- 
titute the military honours of Rome to the proud 
demands of a Barbarian. This letter was impru- 
dently communicated to Alaric himself ; and the 
Goth, who in the whole transaction had behaved 
with temper and decency, expressed, in the most 
outrageous language, his lively sense of the insult 
so wantonly offered to his person, and to his na- 
tion. The conference of Rimini was hastily in- 
terrupted ; and the prsefect Jovius, on his return 
to Ravenna, was compelled to adopt, and even to 
encourage, the fashionable opinions of the coiiit. 
By his advice and example, the principal officers 
of the state and army were obliged to swear, that, 
without listening, in any circumstances, io any con- 
ditions of peace, they would still persevere in 
perpetual and implacable war against the enemy 
of the republic. This rash engagement opposed 
an insuperable bar to all future negociation. I be 
ministers of Honorius were heard to declare, that, 
if they had only invoked the name of the Deity, 
they would consult the public safety, and trust 
their souls to the mercy of Heaven: but they bad 
sworn, by the sacred head of the emperor himself; 
they had touched, in solemn ceremony, that au- 
gust seat of majesty and wisdom ; and the viola^ 
tion of their oath yrould expose them to the tem- 
poral penalties of sacrilege and rebellion^'. 

“ Zosimus, 1. V. p. 367, 368, S69. This custom of swearing by 
the head, or life, or safely, or genius, of the sovereign, was ol the 
highest antiquity, both in Egypt (Genesis, xlii. 15.) and Scythia. 
It was soon transferred, by flattery, to the Caesars ; and lertullian 
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CHAP, tion in tlie aflrairs (A Anul^h, abandcmed him, with- 
XXVII. Qm support, toj^be advise factiort|of tjie Egyp- 
tians; who disputed the validity of his election, 
and rigorously a^rted the obsolete canon, that 
prohibited the licentious practice of episcopal tran- 
slationV The pridel or the humility, of Gregory, 
prompted him to decline a contest which might 
liave been imputed to ambition and avarice ; and 
be publicly offered, not without some mixture of 
indignation, to renounce the government of a 
church, which had been restored, and almost 
created, by his labours. His resignation was ac- 
cepted by the synod, and by the emperor, with 
more readiness than he seems to have expected. 
At the time when he might have hoped to enjoy 
the fmits of his victory, his episcopal throne was 
filled by the senator Nectarius ; and the new arch- 
bishop, accidentally recommended by his easy 
temper and venerable aspect, was obliged to de- 
lay the ceremony of his consecration, till he had 
previously dispatched the rites of his baptism^". 
After this remarkable experience of the ingra- 
titude of princes and prelates, Gregory retired 
once more to his obscure solitude of Cappadocia ; 
where he employed the remainder of his life, 
about eight years, in the exercises of poetry and 
devotion. The title of Saint has been added to 


The whimsical ordination of Nectarius is attested by Sozoincn 
(1. vii. c. 8.); hut Tilleniont observes (Mem. Eccles. tom. ix. p. 7 I 9 .), 
Apres tout, ce narrt5 de Sozomene est si hontf^ux pour tons ceux qu’il 
y mcle, et surtout pour Theodose, fju'il vaut mieux trav'ailler a le tie- 
truire, qu’ a k- ‘^oiitenir : an admirable canon of criticism ! 
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While the emperor and his court enjoyed, CHAP, 
with sullen pride, the security of the marshes and 
fortifications of Ravenna, they abandoned Rome, Wul 
almost without defence, to the resentment of Koine by 
Alaric. Yet such was the moderation which he 
still preserved, or aft'ected, that, as he moved 
with his army along the Flaminian way, he suc- 
cessively dispatched the bishops ot the towns ot 
Italy to reiterate his offers of peace, and to con- 
jure the emperor, that he would save the city and 
its inhabitants from hostile fire, and the sword 
of the Barbarians®. These impending calamities 
were however averted, not indeed by the wisdom 
of Honorius, but by the prudence or humanity of 
the Gothic king ; who employed a milder, tliough 
not less effectual, method of conquest. Instead of 
assaulting the capital, he successively directed his 
efforts against the Fort of Ostia, one of the 
boldest and most stupendous works of Roman 
magnificence*'*. The accidents to which the pre- 
carious subsistence of the city was continually ex- 

cnmplaius that it was the only oath which the Uomant, of his time 
affected to reverence. See an elegant Dissertation of the Abl,e Mas- 
sieu rm the Oaths of the Ancients, in the Mem. de I’Aciulemte des 

Inscriptions, tom. i. p- -^9- . 

« Zosirnus, 1. v . p. 3(:)3, Sfid. I have softened the exitrcss.ons ot 

Alaric, who expatiates, in too florid a manner, on the history of 
IFIrfOiTic* * 

“ See Sueton. in Claud, c. 20. Dion Cassius, 1. !x. p. edit. 
Reimar. and the lively description of Juvenal, Satir. xn. 70, J" 
the sixteenth century, when the remains of this Avigustan port were 
still visible, the antiquarians sketched the plan (see D Anvdle, Menn 
de I’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xxx. p. 108.), and declaret, 
with enthusiasm, that all the monarchs of E.troixt wonld he unable 
to execute so great a work (Bergier, Hist, ties grands Chemins dev 
Romuins, lorn. ii. p. 
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his name; but the tend^ness\( his and CllAP. 

the elegance cl his gesifis, reflectk more pleasing 
lustre on the memory ot Gregory Nazianzen. 

It was not enough that Theodosius hac^ sup* ivhc ts oi 
pressed the insolent reign of Arianism, or ^at he ‘ 
had abundantly revenged the injuries which the 
Catholics sustained from the zeal of Constantius A U. 
and Valens. The orthodox emperor considered 
every heretic as a rebel against the supreme powers 
of heaven and of earth ; and each of those powers 
might exercise their |>eculiar jurisdiction over the 
soul and body of the guilty. The decrees of the 
council of Constantinople had ascertained the true 
standard of the faith ; and the ecclesiastics, who 
governed the conscience of Theodosius, suggested 
the most cftbctual methods of persecution. In the 
sjuice of fifteen years, he jiromulgated at least fif* 
teen severe edicts against the heretics^’; moi’e espe- 
cially against tliose who r(;jected tlie doctrine ot 
the Trinity ; and to deprive them of every hope oi 
escape, he sternly enacted, that if any laws or re- 
scripts should be all(*ged in their favour, the judges 
should consider them as the illegal productions 
either of fraud, or ibjgery. The penal statutes were 
directed against the ministers, the assemblies, and 
the persons, of the licrotics ; and the passions oi 
the legislator were expressed in the language of 


I can only be uiidersload to mean, that such was his natural 
temper; when it was not liardeiied, or inflamed, by rtli^ious zeal. 
From his retirement, he cxhjrts Ncctarms to prosecute the hereiit't 
of Constantinople. 

See the Theodosian Code, 1. x\ i. tit. c. leg. u — .13 , with Gode- 
froy’s commentary on each law, and Ins ^-;enoral summary, or Fara- 
titlon, tom. vi. p. 104 — i 10. 
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CHAP, posed in a wioter navigation, and an open road, 

XXXI. suggested to the genius of the first Caesar the 
useful design, which was executed under the reign 
of Claudius. The artificial moles, which formed the 
narrow entrance, advanced far into the sea, and 
firmly repelled the fury of the waves, while the 
largest vessels securely rode at anchor within three 
deep and capacious basons, which received the 
northern branch of the Tyber, about two miles from 
the ancient colony of Ostia®. The Roman P ort in- 
sensibly swelled to the size of an episcopal city'''’, 

Tlie Odia Tyhcnna (see Cluver. Italia Antiq. 1. iii. p. 870— 871).) r 
in the plural number, the two mouths of the Tyber, were separated 
by tlie Holy Island, an equilateral triangle, whose sides were each of 
theiri computed at about two miles. The colony of Ostia was founded 
immediately beyond the left, or southern, and the Port Immediately 
beyond the right, or northern, branch of’ the river ; and the distance 
between their remains measures something more than two miles on 
Cingolani’s map. In the time ofStrabo, the sand and mud deposited 
by the Tyber, had choked the harbour of Ostia ; the progress of the 
same cause had added much to the size of the Holy Island, and gra- 
dually left both Ostia and the Port at a considerable distance from the 
shore. The dry channels (fiiuni morti), and the large estuaries 
(stagno di Pondntc, di Levante), mark the changes of the river, and 
the efforts of the sea. Consult, for t^e present state of this dreary and 
desolate tract, the excellent map of the ecclesiastical slate by the ma- 
thematicians of Benedict XIV. ; an actual survey of the Agro Ro- 
mano, in six sheets, by Cingolani, which contains 1 13,819 
(about 570,000 acres); and the large topographical map of Arnett, m 
eight sheets. 

w As early as the third (Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel, 
part ii. vol. iii. p. 89—92 ), or at least the fourth, century (Carol, a 
Sancto Paulo, Notit. Eccles. p. 47.), the Port of Rome was an epis- 
copal city, which was demolished, as it should seem, in the ninth 
century, by pope Gregory IV. during the incursions of the Arabs, 
It is now reduced to an inn, a church, and the house, or palace, of 
the bishop ; who ranks as one of six cardinal-bishops of the Roman 
church. See Hschinard, Descrizione di Roma et dell’ Agro Romano, 
p. 3J28. 
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CH\P. declamation an^ invective. I. The heretical 
teachers, who y^urped the sacred titles of Bishops, 
or Presbyters, were not only excluded from , the 
privileges and emoluments so liberally granted to 
the drthodox clergy, but they were exposed to 
the hK.vy penalties^ of exile and confiscation, if 
they presumed to preach the doctrine, or to prac- 
tise the rites, of their accursed sects. A fine of 
ten pounds of gold (above four hundred pounds 
sterling) was imposed on every person who should 
dare to confer, or receive, or promote, an hereti- 
cal ordination: and it was reasonably expected, 
that if the race of pastors could be extinguished, 
their helpless flocks wamld be com])elled, by ig- 
norance and hunger, to return within the pale 
of the Catholic church. II. The rigorous prohi- 
bition of conventicles was carefully extended to 
every possible circumstance, in wdiich the heretics 
could assemble with the intention of worshipping 
God and Christ according to the dictates of their 
conscience. Their religious meetings, whe- 
ther public or secret, by day or by night, in 
cities or in the country, were equally proscribed 
by the edicts of Theodosius ; and the building, 
or ground, which had been used for that illegal 
purpose, w^as forfeited to the Imperial domain. 
III. It was supposed, that the error of the here- 
tics could proceed only from the obstinate tem- 
per of their minds ; and that such a temper was 
a fit object of censure and punishment. The 
anathemas of the church were fortified by a sort 
of civil excommunication ; which separated them 
from their fellow-citizens, by a peculiar brand of 
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where the corn of Africa was deposited in spacious CHAP, 
granaries for the use of the capital. As soon as ._ 
Alaric was in pcrssession of that important place, 
he suninioned tlic city to surrender at discretion ; 
and his demands were enforced by the positive 
declaration, that a refusal, or even a delay, should 
be instantlv followed by the destrnction of the 
tnajxazines, on which the life of the lionian |)eo- 
ple depended. The clamours of that jreoplc, and 
t!u! terror of famine, subdued the pride of the 
senate: they listened, without reluctance, to the 
pro])osal of placing a new emperor on the throne 
of the unwortliY I lonorius ; and the suffrage ol 
the Gothic eontpieror Itestowed the purple on 
Attains, pradeet of the city. 1 hi' grateful mo- 
narch iunuediately acknowledged his |)roteetor as 
master-genera! of the armies of the ^Vest ; Adol- 
phus, with tlie raid-: of count of the domestics, ob- 
tained the custody of the person of Attains; and 
the two hostile nations seemed to he united in the 
i losest hands of fricndshiji and aliiance 

The gates of the city were tiiroven open, and An-ilus h 

' * j created 

tlu‘ lit'W einpcM'or ot tin' iiouiaiis, (‘iK'Oitipasscd on emperor 
every side by tJie < ditiiic arois, was conducted, iu 
tinnuituoiis processio!!, to the palace ot Aui 4 ;ustus Komanb. 
liiu! IVajan. After ii(‘ bad distributed tlu? civil 
and unlilaiv diguitif^s aiuou”’ ids iavourift's and 
followi rs, Attains convened an assembly oi tlie 
senate; before whom, ifi a iormal and florid 
speech, be asserted his resolution ol icstoiing the 

For life elex atiOH of AUahis, coii.sult Zo .miub, L v i. p. 377-— 

;i80. Sozoincn, I. ix. c. 8, Q. Olyrnpiodor. ap. Phot. p. 180, 181 
Ftiilo^itorg 1. xii. e. and (lodelroy, Oisscrlat. p- 470. 

VOL. v; X 
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infamy ; and declaratjon of tlie supreme magis- CHAP, 
trate tended justify, “or at least to excuse, the in- 
suits of a fanatic populace. Hie sectaries were 
gradually disqualified for the possession of honour- 
able, or lucrative, employments ; and Theodosius 
was sati^'fied with his own justice, when he 'ilecreed, 
that, as the Eunomians distinguished the nature ot 
the Son from that of the Father, they should be 
incapable of making their wills, or of receiving 
any advantage from testamentary donations. The 
guilt of the Manichman heresy was esteemed of 
such magnitude, that it could be expiated only by 
the death of the offender; and the same capital 
punishment was inflicted on thcAudians, or Qua)'-' 
tO(lecima)is^\ who should dare to perpetrate* the 
atrocious crime, of celebrating, on an improper 
day, the festival of Easter. Every Roman might 
exercise the right of public accusation ; but the 
oftice of Liquisitor of the Faith, a name so deser- 
vedly abhorred, was first instituted under the reign 
of Theodosius. Yet vve arc assured, that the exe- 
cution of his penal edicts was seldom enforced ; 
and that the pious emperor appeared less desirous 
to punish, than to reclaim, or terrify, Ids refractory 
subjects 

The theory of persecution was established by 

Theodosius, whose justice and piety have been lian and 

his awoci- 
ates, 

^ I'hey always kept their Easter, like th( Jewish Passover, on A.l). 
the fourteenth day of tiic first moon after tlte vernal oquutox ; and 
thus pertinaciously opposed ihe Roman church aud Nicene synod, 
which had fixed Piaster to a Sunday. Hmgliaiu’s Antiquities, 1 . xx. 
c. ^ vol. ii. p. 309. fol. edit. 

^ Sozooien, L vii. c. \i 
VOL. V. 


D 
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CHAP, majesty of the republic, and of uniting to the 
empire the provinces of Egypt and the East, 
which had once acknowledged the sovereignty 
of Rome. Such extravagant promises inspired 
every reasonable citizen with a just contempt toi 
the character of an uuwarlike usurper; whose 
elevation was the deepest and most ignominious 
wourul whic;h tlic republic had yet sustained trom 
the insolence of the Barbarians. But tlu^ liopu- 
lace, with their usual levity, aiiplauded the change 
of masters. The public discontent was favour- 
able to the rival of Honorius ; and the sectaiies. 
oppressed by his persecuting edicts, expected some 
degree of countenance, or at least of toleration, 
Irom a prince, who, in his native country of 
Ionia, had been educated in the Pagan supersti- 
tion, and who had since received the sacramciit 
of baptism from the hands of an Arian bishop ' . 
'Fhe first days oi' tlic reign of Attains were fair 
and prosperous. An officer of confidimce was sent 
with an inconsiderable body of troops to secure 
tlie obedience of Africa; the greatest part of Italy 
submitted to the terror of the Gotliic powers ; 
and though the city of Bologna made a vigorous 
and effectual resistance, the people of Milan, 
dissatisfied perhaps with the absence of Honoiius, 
accepted, with loud acclamations, the choice of 
the Roman senate. At the head of a formidable 
army, Alaric conducted his royal captive almost 

« \Vcni;iy ailinitthe evidence of Sozomen tor the Arian baptism, 
am! tliai of Philostorgius for the Pagan education, of Attains. The 
visdile lOV of Zosimus, and tint discontent which lie imputes to the 
Anician 'family, are very unfavourable to the Christianity ot the new 
cuiperor. 
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applauded by the^aints but the practice of it, 
in the fullest extent, was reserved foi^ his rival and 
colleague, Maximus, the first, among the Christian 
princes, who shed the blood of his Christian sub- 
jects, account of their religious opinions. The 
cause of the Priscillianists®*, a recent sect of here- 
tics, who disturbed the provinces of Spain, was 
transferred, by appeal, from the synod of Bonr- 
deaux to the Imperial consistory of Treves ; and 
by the sentence of the Praetorian praefect, seven 
persons were tortured, condemned, and executed. 
The first of these was Pris'ci Ilian’* himself, bishop 
of Avila“, in Spain ; who adorned the advantages 
of birth and fortune, by the accomplishments ot 
eloquence and learning. Two presbyters, and two 
deacons, accompanied their beloved master in his 
death, which they esteemed as a glorious martyr- 
dom ; and the number of religious victims was 
completed by the execution of Latronian, a poet, 
who rivalled the fame of the ancients ; and of 
Enchrocia, a noble matron of Bourdeaux, the 


See the Sacred History of Sulpicius Severus (1. li. p. 437 — 452. 
edit. Lugd. Bat. 1647.), a correct and origiDal writer. Dr. Lardner 
(Credibility, See. part ii. vol. ix. p. 256 — 360 .) has laboured this 
article with pure learning, good sense, and moderation. Tillemout 
(Mem» Eccles. tom. viii. p. 491 — 627.) has raked together all the 
dirt of the fathers : an useful scavenger ! 

Severus Sulpicius mentions the arch-heretic with esteem and 
pity. Faelix profecto, si non pravo studio corrumpisset optimum in- 
genium : prorsus multa in eo animi et corporis bona cerneres (Hist. 
Sacra, 1. ii. p. 439.) Even Jerom (tom. i. in Script. Eccles. p. 302.) 
speaks with temper of Priscillian and Latronian. 

^ The bishopric (in Old Castile) is now worth 20,000 ducats a 
year (Buschlng’s Geography, vol. ii. p. 308. sifid is therefore much 
less likely to produce the author of a new heresy. 
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to the gates of Ravemia ; and a solemn embassy CH^P. 
of ' the principal ministers, of Jovins, the Prse - 1 ^ j 
torian praefect, of Valens, master ot the cavalry 
and infantry, of the quaestor Potamus, and of 
Julian, the first of the notaries, was introduced, 
with martial pomp, into the (Jothic camp- In 
the name of tlieir sovereign, they consented to 
acknowledge the lawful election oi his compe- 
titor, and to divide the provinces of Italy and 
the West between the two emperors. Iheir 
proposals were rejected with disdain ; and the 
refusal was aggravated by the insulting clemency 
of Attains, w^ho condescended to promise, that, 
if Honorius w'ould instantly resign the purple, 
he should he j)oruiitted to pass the remaindei 
of his life in the peaceful exile of some remote 
island'”. So desperate indeed did the situation 
of the son of Tlieodosius appear, to those who 
were the best acquainted with his strength atid 
resources, that Jovivis and Valens, his ministei 
and his general, betrayed their trust, infamously 
deserted the sinking cause of their benefactor, and 
devoted their treacherous allegiance to the service 
of his more fortunate rival. Astonished by such 
examples of domestic tieason, Honorius trem- 
bled at the approach of every servant, at the 
arrival of every messenger. He dreaded the 

•>» He carried his insolence so far, as locicclarc tlial licdiould mutilale 

Honorius before he sent him into OKiic But tins assertion of /osanos 
is destroyed bv the more impartial teslnnony ol Olympio.lorns, who 
attributes the ungenerous proposal {which was absolutely rejected by 
Attains) to the baseness, and i«2rhaps the treachery, of Jovius. 
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widow of the\ orator DelpbidiuS^**. Two bishops, CHAP 
who bad en^raced the sentiments of Priscillian, , 
were condemned to a distant and dreary exile“ ; 
and some indulgence was shewn to the meaner 
criminals, who assnmed the merit of an e ![rly re- 
pentance. If any credit could be allowed to con- 
fessions extorted by fear or pain, and to vague re- 
ports, the offspring of malice and credulity, the 
heresy of the Priscillianists would be found to in- 
clude the various abominations of magic, of im- 
piety, and of lewdness^. 'Priscillian, who wan- 
dered about the world in the comjjany of bis spi- 
ritual sisters, was accused of praying stark-naked 
in the midst of the congregation ; and it was con- 
fidently asserted, that the effects of his criminal 
intercourse with the daughter of Eucbrocia, had 
been suppressed, by means still more odious and 
criminal. But an accurate, or rather a candid, en- 
quiry, will discover, that if the Priscillianists vio- 
lated the laws of nature, it was not by the licen- 
tiousness, but by the austerity, of their lives. 

They absolutely condemned the use of the mar- 
riage-bed ; and the peace of families was often 
disturbed by indiscreet separations. They en- 
joyed, or recommended, a total abstinence from 

Hxprobrabatur mulieri viduae nimia religio, ct diligentius culta 
diviiiitas (Pacat. in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 29 .) Such was the idea of a 
humane, though ignorant, polytheist. 

One of them was sent m Syllinam insulam quse ultra Britan- 
niara est. What must have been the ancient condition of the rocks 
of Scilly (Camden’s Britannia, vol. ii. p. 1510.) ? 

“ The scandalous calumnies of Augustin, po[)e Leo, Sec. which 
Tillemont swallows like a cltild,and Lardner refutes like a man, may 
suggest some candid suspicions in favour of the older Gnostics. 
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CHAP secret enemies, who might lurk in his capital, his 
, palace, his bed-chamber ; and some ships lay 
ready in the harbour of Ravenna, to transport tin- 
abdicated monarch to the dominions of his infant 
nephew, the emperor of the East. 

He IS de- Bnt there is a Providence (such at least was 
the opinion of the historian Procopius^^) that 

A,D. 410. innocence and tolly; and the pre- 

tensions of Honorius to its peculiar care cannot 
reasonably be disputed. At the moment when his 
despair, incapable of any wise or manly resolution, 
meditated a shameful flight, a seasonable rein 
forcement of four thousand veterans unexpectedly 
landed in the port of Ravenna. To these valiant 
strangers, wliose fidelity had not been corrupted by 
the factions of the court, he committed the walls 
and gates of the city ; and tlie slumbers of the 
emperor were no longer disturbed by the appre- 
hension of imminent and internal danger. I he 
favourable inleUigenee which was received from 
Africa suddenly changed the opinions of men, and 
the state of public aflairs. The troops and office! s, 
whom Attains had sent into that province, were 
defeated and slain ; and the active zeal of llera- 
clian maintained his own allegiance, and that ot 
his people. Tlie faithful count of Africa trans- 
mitted a large sum of money, whicli fixed the 
attachment of the Imperial guards ; and his vigi- 
lance, in preventing the exportation of corn and 
oil, introduced famine, tumult, and discontent, 
into the walls of Rome. The failure of the 

** Procop. de Bell. \ audal. 1 i. c 'i. 
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CHAP, all animal food ; ind theii; continual pr^|ers, fasts, 
and vigils, incnlcated a rule of. strict and peifert 
devotion. The specularive tenets’ of the seCt, 
concerning the person of Chris^i and the nature 
of the^uman soul, were derived from the Gnostic 
and Manichaean system ; and this vain philosophy, 
.which had been transported from Egypt to Spain, 
was ill adapted to the grosser spirits of the West. 
The obscure disciples of PrisciJlian suflFered, lan- 
guished, and gradually disappeared : his tenets 
were rejected by the clergy and people, but his 
death was the subject of a long and vehement 
controversy ; while some arraigned, and others 
applauded, the justice of his sentence. It is with 
pleasure that we can observe the humane inconsis- 
tency of the most illustrious saints and bishops, 
Ambrose of Milan and Martin of Tours*** ; who, 
on this occasion, asserted the cause of toieralion. 
They pitied the unhappy men, who had been e.\e- 
cuted at Treves ; they refused to hold communica- 
tion with tlieir episcopal murderers ; and if Martin 
deviated from that generous resolution, his mo- 
tives were laudable, and his repentance was ex- 
emplary. The bishops of Tours and Milan pro- 
nounced, without hesitation, the eternal damna- 
tion of heretics ; hut they were surprised, and 
shocked, by the bloody image of their temporal 
death, and the honest feelings of nature resisted 

’’ Ambros. lom. li. Epist. xxiv. p. 89 1. 

In the Sacred History, and the Life of St. Martin, Sulpicius 
Severus uses some caution ; but he declares himself more freely in 
the Dialogues (iii. 15.). Martin wau reproved, however, by his own 
conscience, and by an angel ; nor could lie afterwards perform mira- 
cles with so niucli ease. 
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African expedition, was the source of mutual CHA?. 
complaint and recrimination in the i)arty of Atta- 
lus; and the mind of his protector was insen- 
sibly alienated from the interest of a prince, who 
wanted spirit to command, or docility to obey. 

The most imprudent measures were adopted, 
without the knowledge, or against the advice, of 
Alarie; and the obstinate refusal of the senate, to 
allow, in the embarkation, the mixture even 
of five hundred Goths, betrayed a susiiicious and 


distrustful temper, wliieh, in their situation, was 
neither generous nor prudent. Ihe resi'iitmenl of 
the Gotliie king was exasjieratcd iiy flie inali 
cions arts of Jovius, who had been raistal to tin 
rank of patrician, and who afterwards ■■xensed 
his double perfidy, by declaring, without a blush, 
that he had only scema to abandon tlu service of 
Honorius, more effectually to rum the (:ause of 
the usurper. In a large iilain near Hinum, and 
in the presence of an iiinunn'rable multitude ol 
Romans and liarliarians, the wrctclieil Attalu.s 
was publicly despoiled of the diadem and fiurple ; 
and those ensigns of royalty were sent by Alanc. 
as the {iledue of peace and friendship, to the son 
of Theodosius *''. The officers who returned to 
their duty, were reinstated in their employments, 
and even 'the merit of a tardy repentance was gra- 
ciously allowed ; but the degiafled emperor of the 


» See llic cause and circuiiistaticcs ot ibo fall oi Atialiis lu .oso 
nius 1 . vi. 1 ). 3S0— 383. So 7 .f>niPu, t 'x- c. s, I'liilostora- • xii a. 
The two acts ol indciunity in tli<- Thcodosiau ( o( < , ix. tie xxxvui 
lee 11 12. which were puhlishod th/; 12th of luibru.uy, and lb- ail 
of August, A. D. .110, evidently relaU to the usurper. 
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the artiBcial prejudices of theology. huma- chap. 

nity of Arabrose and Martin was confirmed by the 
scandalous iiregularity of the proceedings against 
Priscillian, and his adherents. The civil and ec- 
clesiastical ministers had transgressed the IWnits of 
their respeetive provinces. , The secular judge 
had presumed to receive an appeal^ and to pro- 
nounce a definitive sentence, in a matter of faith; 
and episcopal jurisdiction. The bishops had dis-' 
graced themselves, by exercising the functions of 
accusers in a criminal prosecution. The cruelty 
of Itbacius’^'^, who beheld the tortures, and solicil- 
ed the death, of the heretics, provoked the just in 
dignation of mankind ; and the vices of that pi o- 
fligate bishop were admitted as a proof, that his 
zeal was instigated by the sordid motives of inte- 
rest. Since the death of 'Priscillian, tlui rude at 
tempts of persecution have been refined and me 
thodised in the holy office, which assigns their dis- 
tinct parts to the ecclesiastical and secular powers. 

The devoted victim is regularly delivered liy the 
priest to the magistrate, and by the magistrate to 
the executioner; and the inexorable sentence ol 
the church, which declares the spiritual guilt of 
the oft'ender, is expre ssed in the mild language of 
pity and intercession. 

Amons the ecclesiastics, who illustrated the Ambrose, 
^ . . , archbi- 

I eign of Theodosius, Gregory Nazianzen was dis- shop of 

tinguished by the talents of an eloquent preacher; 

S74— 397. 


^ The Caiholic Presbyicr- (Snip. Sever. 1 li. p. 448.), and the 
Pagan Orator (Pacat. in Panegyr. Vel.xii. 2<1 ), reprobate, with equal 
indignation, the ( haracter ind conduct of Ilhacius. 
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CHAP. Romans, desirous ot life, and insensible of dis- 
grace, implored the permission of following the 
Gothic camp, in the train of a haughty and capri- 
cious Barbarian®”. 

Third The degradation of Attains removed the only 

saXof'* obstacle to the conclusion of the peace; and 
Home by Aku'ic advanced within three miles of Ravenna, 
4Kh press the irresolution of the Imperial ministers, 
Aug- 24. ^vliose insolence soon returned with the return of 
fortune. His indignation was kindled by the 
report, that a rival chieftain, that Sams, the per- 
sonal enemy of Adolphus, and the hereditary foe 
of the house of Balti, had been received into the 
palace. At the head of three hundred followers, 
that fearless Barbarian immediately sallied from 
the gates of Ravenna ; surprised, and cut in pieces, 
a considerable body of Goths ; re-entered the 
city in triumph ; and was permitted to insult his 
adversary, by the voice of a herald, who publicly 
declared that the guilt of Alaric had for ever 
excluded him from the friendship and alliance of 
the emperor'”. The crime and folly of the court 
of Ravenna was expiated, a third time, by the 
calamities of Rome. The king of the Goths, 
who no longer dissembled his appetite for plun- 

•* 111 lioc, Alaricus, impcratore, facto, infecto, rcfecto, ac defecto 
, . . Mimum risit, et luduin spectavit imperii. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 41'. 
p. bS2. 

Zosimus, 1. vi. p. 384. Sozomcn, 1. ix. c. 9. Philoslorgius, 
]. xii. c. 3. In this place the text of Zosimus is mutilated, and wc 
have lost the remainder of his sixth and last bQok,'vvhich ended with 
the sack of Rome. Creduloivs and partial as he is, we must take 
uur leave of that historian with some regret. 
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CHAP, the reputation of -iniraculous gifts ^dded weight 
and dignity to the monastic 'virtues of Martin of 
Tours^; but the palm of episcopal vigour and 
ability was justly claimed by the intrepid Am- 
brose®b\ He was descended from a noble family 
of Romans ; his father had exercised the im- 
portant office of Praetorian praefect of Gaul ; 
jind the son, after passing through the studies 
of a liberal education, attained, in the regular 
gradation of civil honours, the station of con- 
sular of Liguria, a province which included the 
Imperial residence of Milan. At the age of 
thirty-four, and before he had received the sa- 
crament of baptism, Ambrose, to his own sur- 
prise, and to that of the world, was suddenly 
transformed from a governor to an archbishop. 
Without the least mixture, as it is said, of art or 
intrigue, the whole body of the people unani- 
mously saluted him with the episcopal title ; the 
concord and perseverance of their acclamations 
were ascribed to a prasternatural impulse ; and 
the reluctant magistrate was compelled to under- 
take a spiritual office, for which he was not pre- 
pared by the habits and occupations of his 
former life. But the active force of his genius 

** The Life of St. Martin, and the Dialogues concerning his mi- 
racks, contain facts adapted to the grossest barbarism, in a style not 
unworthy of the Atiguitan age* So natural is the alliance between 
good taste .and good sense, that I am aJways astonished by this 
contrast, 

^ The short and superficial Life of St. Ambrose, by his deacon 
Paulinus (Appendix ad edit. Benedict, p. i — xv.), has the merit of 
original evidence. Tillemont cMem. Eccles. tom. x. p. 78— 306.j, 
and the Benedictine editors (p. xxxi— Ixiii.), have laboured with 
their usual diligence. 
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der and revenge, appeared in arms under the 
walls of the capital ; and the trembling senate, 
without any hopes of relief, prepared, by a des- 
perate resistance, to delay the ruin of their coun- 
try. But they were unable to guard against the 
secret conspiracy of their slaves and domestics ; 
who, either from birth or interest, were attached 
to the cause of the enemy. At the hour ot mid- 
night, the Salarian gate was silently opened, and 
the inhabitants were awakened by the tremendous 
sound of the Gothic trumpet. Eleven hundred 
and sixty-three years after the loundation of 
Rome, the Imperial city, which had snlidued ;ind 
civilised so considerable a part of mankind, was 
delivered to tlie licentious fury ot the tribes of 
Germany and Scythia 

The proclamation of Alaric, when he forced Ins Re»,,ec^oi 
entrance into a vaiKpiished city, discovered, how-- ^ 
ever, some regard for the laws of humanity and U.naun 
religion. He encouraged his troops boldly to 
seize the rewards of valour, and to emith thein 
selves with the spoils of a wealthy and effeminate 
people ; but he exhorted them, at the same time, 
to spare the lives of the unresisting citizens, and 


» A,iesl Alaricus, trepidam Homam obaidot, Uirbat, irra.np.i. 
Oroslus, 1. vd.c. 30- P- .^73. He dispatches ibis .-t cv«.Mu 
words; b.n he employs whole pages u. 

the (iolhs. I have extracted, from an ..nprobabic story ol I m o m . 
the circumstances which had at. air of probabihty. 

Vandal. 1. i. c. .. He ,„u,otity 

the senators slept m the afternoon i but Jero , 

and more reason, affirms, that it was tn the n,g ht noe.e Moah capla 
es, ; node ceeidil mums ejus, tom. i. n. 121. ad t nnct,..am. 
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soon qualified him to exercise, with zeal and pru- CHAP, 
dence, the duties of hif ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; 
and, while he cheerfully renounced the vain and 
splendid trappings of temporal greatness, he con- 
descended, for the good of the church, to direct 
the conscience of the emperprs, and to controul 
the administration of the empire. Gratian loved 
and revered him as a father; and the elaborate- 


treatise on the faith of the Trinity, was designed 
for the instruction of the young prince. After his 
tragic death, at a time whep the empress .lustina 
trembled for her own safety, and for that of her 
son Valentinian, the archbishop of Milan was di.s- 
patched, on two different embassies, to the court 
of Treves. He exercised, with equal firmness and 
dexterity, the powers of his spiritual and political 
characters ; and perhaps contributed, by his au- 
thority and eloquence, to check the ambition of 
Maximus, and to protect the peace of Italy*''. 
Ambrose had devoted his life, and his abilities, to 
the service of the church. Wealth was the object 
of his contempt; he had renounced his private 
patrimony; and be sold, without hesitation, the 
consecrated plate, for the redemption of captives. 

The clergy and people of Milan were attached to 
their archbishop ; and he deserved the esteem, 
without soliciting the favour, or apprehending the 
displeasure, of his feeble sovereigns. 

The government of Italy, and of the young Hi»^«uc- 
einperor, naturally devolved to his mother Jus- posiUon^to 

ihc 


“ Ambrose himself (torn. ii. Epist. xxiv, p. 688 — 891.) gives the 
emperor a vely spirited acco int of his own eiiibasiay. 
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CHAP- to respect the churches of the apostles, St. Peter 
ttnd f^t. Paul, as holy and inviolable sanctuaries. 
Amidst the horrors of a nocturnal tumult, several 
of the Christian Goths displayed the fervour of a 
recent conversion ; and some instances of tlieir 
uncommon piety and moderation are related, and 
perhaps adorned, by tlie zeal of ('cclesiastical 
writers While the Barbarians roamed through 
the city in quest of prey, the humble dwelling of 
an aged virgin, who had devoted lier life to the 
service of the altar, was lorced open by one oi 
the powerful Goths. He immediately demanded, 
though in civil language, all the gold and silver in 
her possession; and was astonish(‘d jit tin* readiness 
with which she conducted liim to a splendid hoard 
of massy plate, of the richest materials, and the 
most curious workmanship* The Barbarian viewed 
witli wonder and delight this valuable acquisition, 
till he was interrupted by a serious admonition, 
addressed to him in the following words: These,” 
said she, are the consecrated vessels belonging 
to St. Peter: if you presume to toucli them, the 
sacrilegious deed will remain on your conscience. 
For my part, I dare not keep what I am unable 


^ Orosius (1. vii. c. :ig. p. 573 — 576.) applauds the piety of the 
Christian Goths, without seeming to perceive that the greatest part 
of them were Arian lierctics. Jornandes (c. 30. p. 653.) and Isidore 
of Seville (Chroii, p. 714. edit. Grot.), who were both attached to 
the Gothic cause, have repeated and embellished these edifying tales. 
According to Isidore, Aiaric himself was heard to say, that he waged 
war with the Romans, and not with the apobtles. Such was the 
style of the seventh century ; two hundred years before, the fame and 
merit had been ascribed, not to the apostles, but to Christ. 
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CHAP, tioai^a woman of beauty and spirit, but who, in the 
— , 'y midst of an orthodox peop^ had the misfortune 
Just^r professing the Ariao heresy, which she endea- 
A.D. 385 , vonred to instil into the mind of her Son. Justina 
April persuaded, that a Roman emperor might claim, 

in his own dominions, the public exercise of his 
religion ; and she proposed to the archbishop, as a 
moderate and reasonable concession, that he should 
resign the use of a single church, either in the city 
or suburbs of Milan. But the conduct of Am- 
brose was governed by very different principles®". 
The palaces of the earth might indeed belong to 
CzEsar; hut the churches were the houses of God ; 
and, within the limits of his diocese, he himself, as 
the lawful successor of the apostles, was the only 
minister of God. The privileges of Christianity, 
temporal as well as spiritual, were confined to the 
true believers ; and the mind of Ambrose was sa- 
tisfied, that his Own theological opinions were 
the standard of truth and orthodoxy. The arch- 
bishop, who refused to hold any conference, 
or negociation, with the instruments of Satan' 
declared, with modest firmness, his resolution to 
die a martyr, rather than to yield to the impious 
sacrilege; and Justina, who resented the re- 
fusal as an act of insolence and rebellion, hastily 
determined to exert the Imperial prerogative of 
her son. As she desired to perform her public 


His own representation of his principles and conduct (tom ii 
i^'st XX. xxi xxii. p. 852-880.) is one of the curious monuments 
of ecclesiastical antiquity. It contains two letters to his sister Mar- 
cell, na with a |,ctitton to Valentinian. and the sermon dc Basilui, 
non tradendis. 
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“ to defend.” The Gothic captain, struck vvith CHAI’. 
reverential awe, dispatched a messenger to inionn 
the king of the treasure which he had discovered ; 
and received a peremptory order Iroin Alaric, that 
all the consecrated plate and ornaments should 
be transported, without damage or delay, to the 
chinch of the apostle. From the extremity, per- 
haps, of the Quirinal hill, to the distant cpiarter 
of the Vatican, a numerous dctaclmienl ol (lOtiis, 
marching in order of battle through the i.rincipal 
streets, protected, witli glittering arms, tVie long 
train of their devout companions, u lio bore aloft, 
on their heads, tlie sacred vessels of gold and 
silver ; and the martial sliouts ol the Ikirharians 
were mingled with the sound of religions psal- 
mody. From all the adjacent houses, a crowd 
of Ciiristians hastened to join this edifying pro- 
cession ; and a multitude of higitives, u ilhoiil 
distinction of age, or rank, or ('ven of sect, had 
the good fortune to escajie to the secure and 
hospitaiile sanctuary of the Vatican, 'f'lic learned 
work, concerning the 67/// of God, wjis inofcssedly 
composed by St. Augustin, to justify the ways 
of Providenct; in the destruction of the Rtnnan 
greatness. He celehratcs, with peculiar satisl/tc 
tion, this memorable trimujih of Christ; and m 
suits his adversaries, by challenging them to pro- 
duce some similar example of a town luken by 
storm, in which the fabulous gods of antHiinty 
had been able to protect either themselvc's or then 
deluded votaries^''. 

Sec Auguuin, m- Civitat. Del, l.i.c. I--6. H,: 

sppeaU to ihe examples of Troy, Syi.icuse, arid 'larenlum. 
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devotions on tbc apprnacbing festival of Easter, 
Ambrose was ordered to aj^jear before the coun- 
cil. He obeyed the summons with the respect 
of a faithful subject, but he was followed, with- 
out his consent, by an innumerable people : they 
pressed, with impetuons zeal, against the gates of 
the palace; and the affnghted ministers of Valen- 
tinian, instead of pronouncing a sentence of exile* 
on the archbishop of Milan, humbly requested 
that he would interpose his authority, to protect 
the person of the emperor, and to restore the 
tranquillity of the capital. But the promises which 
Ainhi ose received and communicated, were soon 
violated by a perbdious court ; and, during six of 
the most solemn days, which Christian piety has 
set apart for the exercise of religion, the city was 
agitated by the irregular convulsions of tumult 
and fanaticism. The officers of the household 
were directed to prepare, first, the Portian, and 
afterwards, the oevv, Basilica, for the immediate 
reception of the emperor and his mother. The 
splendid canopy and hangings of the royal scat 
were arranged in the customary manner ; but it 
was found necessary to defend them, by a strong 
guard, from the insults of the populace. The 
Arian ecclesiastics, who ventured to shew them- 
selves in the streets, wxre exposed to the most 
imminent danger of their lives: and Ambrose en- 
joyed the merit and reputation of rescuing his 
personal enemies from the hands of the enraged 
multitude. 

But while he laboured to restrain the effects of 
their zeal, the pathetic vehemence of his sermons 
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GHAP. In the sack of Rome, some rare and extraor- 
XXXI . examples of Barbarian virtue had been 

deservedly applauded. But the holy precincts of 
Vatican, and the apostolic churches, could 
receive a very small proportion of the Roman 
people ; many thousand warriors, more especially 
of the Huns, who served under the standard of 
Alaric, were strangers to the name, or at least 
to the faith, of Christ; and we may suspect, 
without any breach of charity or candour, that, 
in the hour of savage licence, when every passion 
was inflamed, and every restraint was removed, 
the precepts of the gospel seldom influenced 
the behaviour of the Gothic Christians. Ihe 
writers, the best disposed to exaggerate their cle~ 
mency, have freely confessed, that a cruel slaughter 
was made ot the Romans ; and that the streets 
of the city were filled with dead bodies, which 
remained without burial during the general con 
sternation. Tlie despair of the citizens was 
sometimes converted into fury ; and whenever 
the Barbarians were provoked by opposition, 
they extended the promiscuous massacre to the 
feeble, the innocent, and the helpless. The 
private revenge ot forty thousand slaves was 

Jerom (tom. i. p. 121. ad Principiam) has applied to the sack 
of Rome all the strong expressions of Virgil : 

Quis cladem illius noctis, quis funera fando, 

Explicet, &c.* 

Procopius (1. i. c. 2.) positively affirms that great numbers were slain 
by the Gotks. Augustin (dc Civ. Dei, I. i. c. 12, 13.) offers Chris- 
tian comfort tor the death of those, whose bodies ( multa empora) had 
remained (in tantd strage) unburied. Baronins, from the difFerent 
writings of the Fathers, has thrown some light on the sack of Rome. 
Aanal. Eccles. A. D. 410. Ki— 44. 
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CHAP, continually inflamed the angry and seditious temper 
^ of the people of Milan. The characters of Eve, of 
the wife of Job, of J^ebel, of Herodias, were in- 
decently applied to the mother of the emperor ; and 
her desire to obtain a church for the Arians, was 
compared to the most cruel persecutions which 
Christianity bad endured under the reign of Pa- 
ganism. The measures of the court served only 
to expose the magnitude of the evil. A fine 
of two hundred pounds of gold' was imposed on 
the corporate body of merchants and manufac- 
turers ; an order was signified, in the name of the 
emperor, to all the officers, and inferior servants, 
of the courts of justice, that, during the continu- 
ance of the public disorders, they should strictly 
confine themselves to their houses : and the mi- 
nisters of Valentinian imprudently confessed, that 
the most respectable part of the citizens of Milan 
was attached th the cause of their archbishop. He 
was again solicited to restore peace to his country, 
by a timely compliance with the will of his sove- 
reign. The reply of Ambrose was couched in the 
most bumble and respectful terms, which might, 
however, be interpreted as a serious declaration of 
civil war. “ His life and fortune were in the hands 
“ of the emperor ; but he would never betray the 
“ church of Christ, or degrade the dignity of the 
“ episcopal character. In such a cause he was 
“ prepared to suffer whatever the malice of the 
“ daemon could inflict ; and he only wished to die 
“ in the presence of his faithful flock, and at the 
“ foot of the altar ; /te had not contributed to ex- 
“ cite, but it was in the power of God alone to ap- 
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exercised without pity or remorse ; and the igno- cHAP. 
rninious lashes, which they had formerly received, 
were washed away in the blood of the guilty, or 
obnoxious, families. The matrons and virgins 
of Rome were exposed to injuries more dreadful, 
in the apprehension of chastity, than death itself ; 
and the ecclesiastical historian has selected an 
example of female virtue, for the admiration of 
fntm-e ages *"'. A Roman lady, of singular beauty 
and orthodox feith, had excited the impatient 
desires of a young Goth, who, according to the 
sat^acious remark of Sozomen, was attached to 
the Allan lieresy. Exasperated by her obstinate 
resistance, he drew his sword, and, with the anga-r 
of a lover, slightly wounded her neck. J’hc 
hleedintr heroine still contimied to brave his re- 
sentment, and to repel his love, till the ravishcr 
desisted from his unavailing efforts, respectfully 
conducted her to the sanctuary of the Vatican, 
and gave six pieces of gold to the guards oi the 
church, on condition that they sliould restore Iier 
inviolate to the arms of her Imsliand. Such 
instances of courage and generosity were not ex- 
tremely common. The brutal soldiers satisfied 


Sozomen, 1. ix. c. 10. Augustin (de Civital. Do, 1. t-c. l/.i 
...timates, .hat some virguts or n.a.tous ae.ually kilSe . ^ 

escape violalto.,, and though he admires ihe.r sp.r.l, ^ 

bv his theology, to condemn their rash presumption. I crimps U.c 

b .h.p .niipp. w.. in .1..- Wrt » w.' » ; 

(if they ever existed), who threw themselves ...to Ik L 

ber of twelve hundred, bee Hdrtt b Hist y 
vol. i. p. 308. 
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pease, the rage of the people : he deprecated CHAP, 
the scenes of blood ‘and confasion, which were 
likely to ensue; and it was his fervent prayer, 
that he might not survive to behold the ruin 
ot a flourishing city, and perhaps the desolation 
of all Italy The obstinate bigotry of Jus- 
tina would have endangered the empire of her 
son, if, in this contest with the church and people 
of Milan, she could have depended on the active 
obedience of the troops of the palace. A large 
body of Goths had marched to occupy the Basi- 
licOy which was the object of the dispute; and 
it might be expected from the Arian principles, 
and barbarous manners, of these foreign merce- 
naries, that they would not entertain any scruples 
in the execution of the most sanguinary orders. 

They were encountered, on the sacred threshold, 
by the archbishop, who, thundering against them 
a sentence of excommunication, asked them, in 
the tone of a father and a master, Whether it was 
to invade the house of God, that they had im- 
plored the hospitable protection of the republic ? 

The suspense of the Barbarians allowed some 
hours for a more effectual negociation ; and the 
empress was persuaded, by the advice of her wisest 
couusellors, to leave the Catholics in possession 
of all the churches of Milan ; and to dissemble, 
till a more convenient season, her intentions of 

^ Reiz had a aiinilar message from the queen, to request that he 
would appease the tumult of Pans. It was no longer in his {>ower, &c. 

A quoi j’ajoutai toot ce que 'ous pouvez ^ ous inugmer de respect, de 
douleuT, de regret, et de soumi&sion, &c. (Mcmoires, tom. p. 140. ) . 

C-ertainly I do not compare either the causes, or the men ; yet tlic 
coadjutor himself had some idea (p.84.) at imitating St Ambrose. 
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their sensual appetites, without consulting cither 
the inclination, or the duties, of their female 
captives : and a nice question of casuistry was 
seriously agitated, Whether those tender victims, 
who had inflexibly refused their consent to the 
violation which they sustained, had lost, by their 
rnisfortnne, the glorious crown of virginity"’"- 
There were other losses indeed of a more siil)' 
stantial kind, and more general concern. It can 
not be presumed, that all tlie Barbarians were at 
all times capable of perpetrating such amorous 
outrages ; and the want of youth, or beauty, or 
chastity, protected the greatest part of tlie Ro 
man women from the dungei’ of a rape. Bui 
avarice is an insatiate and universal j)assion; sinc<‘ 
the enjoyment of almost every object that can 
afford pleasure to the dift'eront taste s and tempers 
of mankind may be procured by tlie possession of 
wealth. In the pillage of Rome, a just prefer- 
ence was given to gold and jewels, which con- 
tain the greatest value in the smallest compass and 
weight : but, after these portable riches had been 
removed by the inoie diligent robbers, th(^ palaces 
of Rome weie rudely stripped of their splendid 
and costly furniture. The side-boards of massy 

See Augustin, de Civiiat. Dei, 1. 1. c. 16. 18. He treats the 
subject with remarkable accuracy; and after admitting that there can- 
not be any crime, where there is no consent, he adds, Sed quia nou 
solum quod ad dolorem, verum etiain quod ad libidinem, pertinet, in 
cor[>ore alieno perpeirari potest; quicquid tale faclum fuerit, etsi re- 
teniam constantissimo animo pudicitiam non cxcutit, pudorem tameu 
incutii, ne credatur factum cum mentis etiam voluntate, quod fieri 
fortasse sine carnis ahqnfi voluptdlc non potuit. In c. 18. be inaken 
some curious distincttoiis bctw’eeu moral and physical virginity. 
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CHAP, revenge. Tbe mother of Valentiuian could never 

XXVll. j^i-gjye the triumph of Ambrose; and the royal 
youth uttered a passionate exclamation, that his 
own servants were ready* to betray him into the 
bands of an insolent priest, 

A. D. 386. The laws of the empire, some of which were 
inscribed with the name of Valentinian, still con- 
demned the Arian heresy, and seemed to excuse 
the resistance of the Catholics. By the influence 
of Justina, an edict of toleration was promulgated 
in all the provinces which were subject to the 
court of Milan ; the free exercise of their religion 
was granted to those who professed the faith of 
Rimini ; and the emperor declared, that all jx-r- 
sons who should infringe this sacred and salu- 
tary constitution, should be cnpitally punished, 
as the enemies of the public peace The cha- 
racter and language of the archbishop of Milan 
may justify the suspicion, that his conduct soon 
afforded a reasonable ground, or at least a spe- 
cious pretence, to the Arian ministers ; who 
watched the opportunity of surprising him in 
some act of disobedience to a law, which he 
strangely represents as a law of blood and ty- 
ranny. A sentence of easy and honourable 
banishment was pronounced, which enjoined 
Ambrose to depart from Milan without delay ; 
whilst it permitted him to chuse the place of his 
exile, and the number of his companions. But 
the authority of the saints, who have preached 
and practised the maxims of passive loyalty, 

“ Sozomen alone (I. vii. c. 13.). throws this luminous fact into a 
dark and perplexed narratire. 
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plate, and the variegated wardrobes of silk and 
purple, were irregularly piled in the waggons, 
that always followed the march of a Gothic army. 
The most exquisite works of art were roughly 
handled, or wantonly destroyed; many a statue 
was melted for the sake of the precious materials; 
and many a vase, in tlie division of the spoil, was 
shivered into fragments by the stroke of a battle- 
axe. The acquisition of riches served only to 
stimulate the avarice of the rapacious Barliarians, 
who proceeded, by threats, by blows, and by tor- 
tures, to force from their prisoners the conlession 
of hidden treasure Visible splendour and 

expence were alleged as the proof of a plentiinl 
fortune : the appearance of poverty was imputed 
to a parsimonious disjiosition ; and tlie olistinat y 
of some misers, who endured tlie most cruel tor- 
ments before they would discover the secret 
object of their affection, was fatal to many un- 
happy wretches, who exjiired under the lash, foi^ 
refusing to reveal their imaginary treasures. 1 he 
edifices of Rome, though the damage has been 
much exaggerated, received some injury frtmi the 
violence of tlie Gotlis. At their entratice tltrough 
the Salarian gate, tliey fited the adjiicent house,, 
to guide their' march, and to di.stract tlu> attention 
of the citizens : the flames, wliicli encountered no 
obstacle in the disorder of the nigf.t, consumed 

- Marcelt., a Roma,. ia,!y, <.-,ual1y re.,.ec,ablc 
age, and her piely. was thrown on i!.e gronivJ, ant. u.n. > > - 
whipped, ciesam fus.ibus aagellis,ue, Jerorn n ; ^ 

Principiam. t i, ^.h: ::;io;o ^ 

Sacco di Roma, p. 208. 

luring prisoners for gold. 
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appeared to Ambrose of less moment than the chap. 

■ ^ . XXVII 

extreme and pressing' danger of the chnrch. He 

boldly refused to obey ; and his refusal was support- 
-ed by the unanimous consent of his faithful people*". 

They guarded by turns the person of their arch- 
bishop ; the gates of the cathedral and the episco- 
pal palace were strongly secured; and the Imperial 
troops, who had formed the blockade, were unwil-' 
ling to risk the attack, of that impregnable fortress. 

The numerous poor, who bad been relieved by the 
liberality of Ambrose, embraced the fair occasion 
of signalizing their zeal and gratitude; and as the 
patience of the multitude might have been exhaust- 
ed by the length and uniformity of nocturn;}! vigils, 
he prudently introduced into the church of Milan 
the useful institution of a loud and regular psal- 
mody. While be maintained this arduous contest, 
he was instructed, by a dream, to open the earth in 
a place where the remains of two martyrs, Gerva- 
sius and Protasius'^*', had been deposited ai)ov(' 
three hundred years. Immediately under the 
pavement of the chureh two perfect skeletons 
were found with the heads separ.ifed from their 

^ Excubabdt pia pkbs in ecclesiilmori paratR cum cpiscojnj stio * . 

Ivlos adhiic frigitli exciLabaniur tanicn rivitate attonitd alquu lur]):tiA. 

Augustin. Confession. 1. ix. c. 7- 

Tillemont, Mem. Ecclcs.tom li. p.7H. 498. Many Ciurcbes in 
Italy, (laul, &c. were dedicated to these unknown martyrs, oi whom 
St. Gervaise seems to have been more fortunate than his roinpanion. 

Invenimus mirae magnitudiiiis virus duos, ui prisca ferelxit. 
tom.ii. Kpist. xxii. p. 875. The size of these skeletons was fortu- 
nately, or skilfully, suited to the popular prejudice of ihe gradual 
decrease of the human stature j which has prevailed m every age since 
the time of Homer. 

Grandiaque cfTossis rnirabitur ossa sepulchris 
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CHAP, many private and public buildings ; and the ruins 
' the palace of Sallust"’" remained, in the age of 

^ Justinian, a stately monument of the Gothic con- 
flagration*®®. Yet a contemporary historian has 
observed, that fire could scarcely consume the enor- 
mous beams of solid brass, and that the strength ot 
man was insufficient to subvert the foundations of 
ancient structures. Some truth may possibly he 
concealed in his devout assertion, that the wrath oi 
Heaven supplied the imperfections of hostile rage ; 
and that the proud Forum of Rome, decoi’ated with 
the statues of so many gods and heroes, was levelled 
in the dust by the stroke of lightning " a 

Tlie historian Sallust, who usefully practised the vices vviiicli 
he has so eloquently censured, employed the plunder ol Numidia to 
adorn his palace and gardens on the Quirinal hill. 1 he spot where 
the house stood is now marked by the church of St. Susanna, sepa- 
rated only by a street from the baths of Diocletian, and not far dis- 
tant from the Salarian gate. See Nardini, Roma Anlica, p. 
and the great Plan of Modern Rome, by Nolli. 

The expressions of Procopius arc distinct and moderate (de 
Rell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 2.). The Chronicle of Marcellinus speaks too 
strongly, partem urbis Romae cremavit ; and the words of Philostor- 
gius (fv ipsijTiOig Trjg 7 ro?^iwg 1. xii. c. o.) convcy *1 false and 

exaggerated idea. Rargacvis has composed a particular dissertation 
(see tom. iv. Antiquit. Rom. Graev.) to prove that the edifices of 
Rome were not subverted by the Goths and Vandals. 

Orosius, !. ii. c. I 9 . p. 143. He speaks as if he disapproved 
all statues ; vel Deum vcl hoinincni mentiuntur. They consisted of 
the kings of Alba and Rome from Aeneas, the Romans, illustrious 
either in arms or arts, and the deified Caesars. The expression which 
he uses of /’oram is somevChat ambiguous, since there existed 
principal Fora ; but as they were ail contiguous and adjacent, in the 
plain which is surrounded by the Capitoline, the Quirinal, the Es- 
quiline, and the Palatine hills, they might fairly be considered as one. 
See the Roma Antiqua of Donatus, p. l62 — 201. and the Rorna An- 
tica of Nardini, p. 212—273. The former is more useful for the 
ancieitt descriptions, the latter for the actual topography. 
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CHAP, bodies, and a plentiful eflfusion of blood. The 
relics were presented, in solemn pomp, to 
the veneration of the people; and every circOm- 
stance of this fortunate discovery was admirably 
adapted to promote the designs of Ambrose. 
The bones of the martyrs, their blood, their gar- 
ments, were supposed to contain a healing power; 
and the praetematural influence was communi- 
cated to the most distant objects, without losing 
any part of its original virtue. The extraor- 
dinary cure of a blind man®, and the reluctant 
confessions of several dsemoniacs, appeared to 
justify the faith and sanctity of Ambrose ; and 
the troth of those miracles is attested by Ambrose 
himself^ by his secretary Paulinos, and by his pro- 
selyte, the celebrated Augustin, who, at that 
time, professed the art of rhetoric in Milan. 
The reason of the present age may possibly 
approve the incredulity of Justina and her Arian 
court; who derided the theatrical representa- 
tions, which were exhibited by the contrivance, 
and at the expence, of the archbishop’”. Their 
effect, however, on the minds of the people was 
rapid and irresistible ; and the feeble sovereign 
of Italy found himself unable to contend with the 


® Ambros. tom.ii.Epist. xxii. p.875. Auguatio. Confcs. 1, ix. c.y. 
(Je Civitau Dei, 1 . xxii. c. 8. Paulin, in Vit^ St Arabrosi c. 14. in 
Append. Benedict p. 4. The blind man’a name was Sevenis ; he 
touched the holy garment, recovered his ^bt, .arid devoted the rest 
of his life (at least twenty-hve years) to the service of the church. 1 
should recommend this miracle to our divines, if it did not prove the 
worship of relics, as well astheNicenc creed., 

Paulin, in Viu St, Ambros. c. 5. in Append, Benedict, p. 5. 
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Whatever might he the numbers, of equestrian, 
or plebeian rank, who perished in the massacre ot 
Rome, it is confidently affirmed, that ordy one 
senator lost his life by the sword of the enemy'*, tivcs. 

But it was not easy to compute the multitudes, 
who, from an honourable station, and a prosiier- 
ons fortune, were suddenly reduced to the miser- 
able condition of captives and exiles. As tlie 
Barbarians had more occasion for money than lor 
slaves, they fixed, at a moderate price, the re- 
demption of their indigent prisoners ; and the 
ransom was often paid by the benevolence of their 
friends, or the charity of strangers The cap- 
tives, who were regularly sold, either in open 
market, or by private contract, would have legally 
regained their native freedom, which it was im- 
possible for a citizen to lose, or to alienate . But 
as it was soon discovered, that the vindication ol 
their liberty would endanger their lives ; and Uiat 
the Goths, unless they were tempted to sell, might 
be provoked to murder, their useless prisoners; 
the civil jurisprudence had been already <ivudificd 
by a wise regulation, that they should be obliged 


»’* Orosius (1. ii. c. IQ. p- I I'-’-) compares the cruelty ol llie (..luK 

tmtl the clemency of the Goths. Iblvix rpieaup.;,.., im e.ilutn 

torem, qui vel absens evaserit ; hie vix rptemquam requirt, tpu lotte 
ut lalens pericrit. But there is an air of rhetor, c, an.l i.e. h,,p- oi 
falsehood, in this antithesis; and Socrates (I. vn. c. lO.-': .tluniN 
perhaps by an opposite exaggeration, that tixmi/ scnalurj -it .1 j 
death with various and eNf|uisitc tortures. 

Multi . . . Chrisliaui in captivitatem ducti sunt. Augustin, 
de Civ. Dei, 1. i. c. M. ; ami the Christians experiencetl no peculiar 

hardships. 

See Heineccius, Antiquitat. Juris Roman, toni. i. p. 9^ 
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favourite of heaven. The powers likewise of the 
earth interposed in the 'defence of Ambrose : the 
disinterested advice of Theodosias was the ge- 
nuine result of piety and friendship ; and the mask 
of religious zeal concealed the hostile and am- 
bitious designs of the tyrant of Gaul"'. 

The reign of Maximus might have ended in 
peace and prosperity, could he have contented him- 
self with the possession of three ample countries, 
which now constitute the three most flourishing 
kingdoms of modern Europe. But the aspiring 
usurper, whose sordid ambition was not dignifled 
by the love of glory and of arms, considered his ac- 
tual forces as the instruments only of his future 
greatness, and his success was the immediate cause 
of his destruction. ITie wealth which he extorted 


CHAP. 

XXV’II. 


Mdxinms 
invades • 
Ifaly, 

A. 1). 387, 
Auguai. 


from the oppressed provinces of Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain, was employed in levying and maintaining a 
formidable army of Barbarians, collected, for the 
most part, from the hercest nations of Germany. 
The conquest of Italy was the object of his hopes 
and preparations ; and he secretly meditated the ruin 
of an innocent youth, whose government was ab- 
horred and despised by his Catholic subjects. But 
as Maximus wished to occupy, without resistance, 
the passes of the Alps, he received, with perfidious 
smiles, Domninus of Syria, the ambassador of Valen- 


Tillemont, Mem^pEccles. tom. x. p. I90. 750. He jxirtially al- 
lows the mediation of Theodosius; and capriciously rtyecU that of 
Maximus, though it is attestei! by Prosper, Sozomen, and Thcodorel. 

- ^ The modest censure of fi^lpiciuB (Dialog, iii. 15.) inflicts a much 
deeper wound than the feeble declamation of Pacatus(xu. 25. 36.). 
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CHAP, to serve the moderate term of five years, till they 
had discharj>;ed by their labour the price of their 
redemption"*. The nations who invaded the Ro- 
man empire, had driven before them, into Italy, 
whole troops of hungry and affrighted provincials, 
less apprehensive of servitude than of famine, 'llie 
calamities of Rome and Italy dispersed tlie inha- 
bitants to the most lonely, the most secure, the 
most distant places of refuge. While the Gothic 
cavalry spread terror and desolation along the sea- 
coast of ( 'ampania and Tuscany, the little island of 
Igilium, separated by a narrow channel from the 
Argentarian ])roinontory, repulsed, or eluded, their 
hostile attempts ; and at so small a distance from 
Rome, great numbers of citizens were securely 
concealed in the thick woods of that serjuestered 
spot'*. Tire ample patrimonies, winch many 


AppeiKiix Cod. Thcodos. xvi. in SiriDOiui. ()[)er:t, loin. i. 
p. 73f). Tins edict was |)ublish(‘.tl on tiie 1 Uii oi iJt'ccinbcr, 
A- 1). 108, and is more reasonable than jn'o^terly belonged to the 
ministers of Ilonorins. 

Eininus igilii sylvosa caenmina niiror ; 

Qncm frandarc nefas iatidis hooore sikd. 
ila’C proprios nnper tnlata est insnia saltus j 
Site loci nigenio, sen Doinun genio. 

(lurgin- cnni modico victricibus obstitit annis, 

Tancjuaiii longirupio dis ociaia man. 
iia'c inullos laccra sic<cepii ab tirbe iugatos, 

Hie fessis posito cerut tiniore salus. 

Pluviina icrrcno popubverat aequora bello, 

C’ontra natnram tdasse timendus cques: 

Unuin, inira hdet, vario discrimine pormm 1 
Fain propt* I^oinanis, tain prociil es.se (ieti,s. 

Rutilms, in Itinerar. 1. i. 325. 

riic island is now called (%lio. See Cluvcr. Itrd. Anliq. 1. li. 
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CH AP, tinian, and pressed him to accept the aid of a con- 
^ ^ ^ , siderable body of troops for the service of a Painio- 

nian war. The penetration of Ambrose had' dis- 
covered the snares of an enemy under the profes- 
sions of friendship”; but the Syrian Domninus was 
corrupted, or deceived, by the liberal favour of the 
court of Treves ; and the council of Milan obsti- 
nately rejected the suspicion of danger with a blind 
conhdence, which was the efiPect, not of courage, 
but of fear. The march of the auxiliaries was 
guided by the ambassador; and they were admitted, 
without distrust, into the fortresses of the Alps. 
But the crafty tyrant followed, with hasty and silent 
footsteps, in the rear; and as he diligently inter- 
cepted all intelligence of his motions, the gleam of 
armour, and the dust excited by the troops of ca- 
valry, first announced the hostile approach of 
a stranger to the gates of Milan. In this ex- 
tremity, Justina and her son might accuse their 
own imprudence and the perfidious arts of 
Maximus; but they wanted time, and force, 
and resolution, to stand against the Gauls and 
Germans, either in the field, or within the walls 
of a large and disaffected city. Flight was their 
only hope, Aquileia their only refuge; and 
as Maximus now displayed his genuine cha- 
racter, the brother of Gratian might expect the 
same fate from the^ hands of the same assassin. 


^ Rsto tutior advcrsus hominerrt, pads involucro tegentem, was 
the wise caution of Ambrose (lom. ii. p. 891. )* bis return from 
iiis second embassy. 
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senatorian families possessed in Africa, invited 
them, if they had time, and prudence, to escape 
from the ruin of their country; to embrace the 
shelter of that hospitable province. The most 
illustrious of these fugitives was the noble and 
pious Proba“^ the widow of the prsefect Petro- 
nius. After the death of her husband, the most 
powerful subject of Home, she had remained at tlie 
head of the Anician family, and successively sup- 
plied, from her private fortune, the cxpence of 
the consulships of her tliree sons. When the city 
was besieged and taken by the (ioths, Proba suj)- 
ported, with Christian resignation, the loss ot 
immense riches; embarked in a small vessel, fiom 
whence she beiield, at sea, the; flames of her 
burning palace, and fled with her danghtei La ta, 
and her grand-daughter, the celeliratt'd viigin, 
Demetrias, to the coast of Africa. Tin; htmevo- 
lent profusion with which the matron distributed 
the fruits, or the price, of her estates, contributed 
to alleviate the misfortunes of e.xile and eajitivity. 
But even the family of iVoba berscli was not 
exempt from the rajiacious opjiression oi count 
Heraclian, who basely sold, in matrimonial pro- 


"'■> As the advfiihires of Proba anil her family .are coiiiu cteLl with 
the life of St. Augustin, they are diUgentiy iilustraied by I illeineut, 
Mem. Ecelis. tom.xiii. |). (iCO--(>.;'>. Some time .ifu r ih. iranival 
in Arriea, Demetrias took the veil, anil unule a vow ol vir.Miiiiy; 
an event which was consiilered as of the highest imi.oru.K c to Horne 
and to the world. All the Sainls wrote eongralul.uorv Inter, to 
her; lhat of .Jtroni is slili extasit i. |). > 

servanda V’irgiiiilat. : , and conlains u niixitne ol 
s[)irited declaniation, and curious fj<Ms, stuiie oi whito n jU 
. iege anti sack oi Rome. 

VOIi. V. ^ 


3. ,td 1 )r me triad, die 

jbsiirvi reistming. 
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Maximus entered Milan in triuinpli ; and if the chap. 
wise archbishop refused: a dangerous and criminal , ^ 
connection with the usurper, he might indirectly 
contribute to tbe success of his arms, by incul- 
cating, from the pulpit, the duty of resignation, 
rather than that of resistance!^. The unfortunate 
Justina reached Af(uileia in safety ; but she dis- 
trusted the strength of the fortifications ; she 
dreaded the event of a siege; and she resolved to 
implore the protection of the great Theodosius, 
whose power and virtue were celebrated in all the 
countries of the West. A vessel was secretly pro- 
vided to transport the Imperial family ; they 
embarked with precipitation in one of the obscure 
harbours of Venetia, or Istria ; traversed the 
whole extent of the Hadriatic and Ionian seas ; 
turned the extreme promontory of Peloponnesus ; 
and, after a long, but successful, navigation, re- 
posed themselves in the port of Tbessalonica. 

All the subjects of Valentinian deserted the Flight of 
cause of a prince, who, by his abdication, had 
absolved them from the duty of allegiance ; and 
if the little city of ^mona, on the verge of 
Italy, had not presumed to stop the career of 
his inglorious victory, Maximus would have ob- 
tained, without a struggle, the sole possession of 
the Western empire. 

Instead of inviting his royal guests to the palace xheodo- 
of Constantinople, Theodosius had some unknown 
reasons to fix their residence at Tbessalonica ; but the cause 

of Valcn- 

tinian, 

iiaroniiis (A.D. 387 . applies to this scaton of public ^ 

distress some of the pcnit<ntial%ermon5 of the archbishop. 

VOL. V, E 
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CHAP, stitution, tlie noblest maidens of Rome to tli6 lust 

Syrian merchants. The Italian 
fugitives were dispersed througli the provinces, 
along the coast of Egypt and Asia, as far as Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem ; and the village of 
Bethlem, the solitary residence of St. Jerom and 
his female converts, was crowded with illnstrions 
beggars of either sex, and every age, who excited 
the public compassion by the remembrance of 
their past fortune^*. This awful catastrophe of 
Rome filled the astonished empire with grief and 
terror. So interesting a contrast of greatness 
and ruin, disposed the fond credulity of the people 
to deplore, and even to exaggerate, the afflictions 
of the <iuecn of cities. The clergy, who applied 
to recent events the lofty metaphors of Oriental 
prophecy, were sometimes tempted to confound 
the destruction of the capital, and the dissolution 
of the globe. 

Sack of There exists in human nature a strong propen- 

th"”tro!rs depreciate the advantages, and to magnify 

of ( tiarles the evils, of the present times. \ et, when the first 
emotions litid subsided, und a fuir estimate was 
made of the real damage, the more learned and 
judicious contemporaries w^re iorced to coidess, 
that infant Rome had formerly received more 
essential injury from the Gauls, than she had now 
sustained from the Goths in her declining age . 

See the pathetic complaint of Jerom (tom. v. p. 400.)» 
preface to the second book of his Commentaries on tlie Prophet 
Ezekiel. 

Diosins, though with some*theological partiality, slates this com- 
parison, i. if. c. 19. p. 149. 1. vii. c. tKJ. p.675. But, in the history of the 
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CHAP, these reasons did not proceed from contemnt or 
^ indifference, as he speedily- made a visit to that 
city, accompanied by the greatest part of his 
court and senate. Alter the first tender expres- 
sions of friendship and sympathy, the pious em- 
peror of the East gently admonished Justina, that 
the guilt of heresy was sometimes punished in this 
world, as well as in the next ; and that the public 
profession of the Nicene faith would be the most 
efficacious step to promote the restoration of her 
son, by the satisfaction which it must occasion 
both on earth and in heaven. The momentous 
question of peace or war was referred, by Theo- 
dosius, to the deliberation of his council ; and 
the arguments which might be alleged on the side 
of honour and justice, had acquired, since the 
death of Gratian, a considerable degree of addi- 
tional weight. The persecution of the Imperial 
family, to which Theodosius himself had been in- 
debted for bis fortune, was now aggravated by 
recent and repeated injuries. Neither oaths nor 
treaties could restrain the boundless ambition of 
Maximus; and the delay of vigorous and decisive 
measures, instead of prolonging the blessings of 
peace, would expose the Eastern empire to the 
danger of an hostile invasion. The Barbarians, 
who had passed the Danube, had lately assumed 
the character of soldiers and subjects, but their 
native fierceness was yet untamed ; and the ope- 
rations of a war, which wonld exercise their valour, 
and diminish their numbers, might tend to relieve 
the provinces from an intolerable oppression. 
Notwithstanding these spetious and solid reasons, 
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The experience of eleven centuries has enabled EHAP. 
posterity to produce a much more singular paral- 
lei ; and to alhrin with confidence, that the ravages 
of the Barbarians, whom Alaric had led troni the 
hanks' of the Danube, were less destructive, than 
the hostilities exercised by the troops ot ( liarles 
the Fifth, a Catholic prince, who styled himsell 
Emperor of the Romans”*. 1 he Coths evacu- 
ated the city at the end of six days, hut Rome 
remained above nine months in the possession ol 
the Imperialists ; and every hour was stiuned by 
some atrocious act of cruelty, hist, and rapine. 

The authority of Alaric preserved some order and 
moderation among the tcrocious multitude, whic h 
acknowledged him tor their leader and Iciiig; but 
the constable ot Bourbon had gloriously fallen in 
the attack of the wails ; and the deatli ot the 
general removed every restraint <d discipline, trom 
an army wliich consisted of iliree, independent 
nations, the Italians, the Spaniards, and the (iiu- 

takiiig of Rome by the Cauls, every tiling is uncertain, am) i.i i ha|>‘. 
fabulous. Sec Beaufort sur i’l ucenitude. Ac. (ic riltsioite Komainc, 
ji. iriO; anil Melot, in tlv Mem- tie I'Ac.itlvinie des Iuscri|U. 
tom. XV, p. 1 — -I* 

Tlie reader who wislu-s to iiilorm himsell o( the circumstances 
of this tarnous event, may ji iusf. ait admirable narratnt m I)r. Ko- 
berlson's History of ( hatli t V. vol. li. p. 2SS. ; or consult the .ynudi 
d’lUlia of the learned Muratori, tom. xiv 11.230—244. octavo edilioti. 

If he is desirous of examining the originals, he may have recourse to 
the eighteenth book of the great, but uufinisjied, history of Huicciar- 
dini. But the account which most truly deserves the name of au- 
thentic and original, is a little book, intiilcd, II Sacco di Uoma, com 
po.sed, within less than a month after the assault of the city, by the 
hvtkrr of the historian Guicciardini, who appear, to have been an 
able magistrate, and a dispassionate wi’iter. 
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which were approved hy a majority of the council, cflAP. 
Theodosias still liesirated, wliethei he should draw 
the sword in a contest, which could no longer admit 
any terms of reconciliation; and his magnanimous 
character was not disgraced by the apprehensions 
which he felt for the safety of his infant sons, and 
the welfare of his exhausted pt'ople. In this mo- 
ment of anxious doubt, while the late of the Roman 
world depended on the resolution of a single man, 
the charms of the princess Galla most powerfully 
pleaded the cause of her brother Valentinian 
The heart of Theodosius was softened by the tears 
of beauty ; his affections were insensibly engaged 
by the graces of youth and innocence ; the art of 
Justina managed and directed the impulse of pas- 
sion ; and the celebration of the royal nuptials was 
the assurance and signal of the civil war. The 
unfeeling critics, who consider every amorous 
weakness as an indelible stain on the memory of a 
great and orthodox emperor, are inclined, on this 
occasion, to dispute the suspicious evidence of 
the historian Zosimus. For my own part, I shall 
frankly confess, that I am willing to find, or even to 
seek, in the revolutions of the world, some traces of 
the mild and tender sentiments of domestic life ; 
and, amidst the crowd of fierce and ambitious con- 
querors, I can distinguish, with peculiar com- 

The flight of Valenlinlan, and the love of Theodosius for 
Ilia arster, are reJated by Zosimus (I. iv, p. 263, 264-)* Tillemoiit 
protiiffies some weak and ambiguous evidence to antedate the bc- 
condmqarnage of 'rheodosius (Hist, dcs Kmpereurs, tom. v. p. 740.), 
and consequently to refute ces cOntes de Zoeirne, qui seroient 
trop contra ires ^ la pict^ de Th^ebdow/ 
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the decline and fall 

CHAP, inans. In the beginning oi the sixteenth centnry, 

XX XI. iminners ot Itnly exhibited u renicukdble se t tie 
of the depravity of luaflkind. Tliey united the 
sanguinary crimes that prevail in an unsettled state 
of society, with the polished vices that spring from 
the abuse of art and luxury ; and the loose ad ven- 
turers, who had violated every prejudice of pa- 
triotism and superstition to assault the palace ot 
the Roman poutitf, must deserve to ne considered 
as the most profligate ot the Italians. At the 
same mra, the Spaniards were the terror both ot the 
Old and New World ; but their high-spirited va- 
lour was disgraced by gloomy pride, rapacious 
avarice, and unrelenting cruelty. Indctatigahle in 
the pursuit of fame and riches, they had improvec^ 
by repeated ])ractice, the most exi|uisite and i.t- 
fectual methods of torturing their jmsoners : 

• many of the Castilians, who j)illagcd Rome, were 
familiars of the holy imiuisition ; and some vo- 
lunteers, ])erha])s, were l.itely returned trom the 
coiupiest of Mexico. The Germans were less 
corrupt than the Italians, less cruel than the Spa- 
niards ; and th<^ rustic, or even savage, aspect of 
those Tramontane warriors, olten disguised a sim- 
ple and mercitul disposition. Rut they had im- 
bibed, in the first fervour of the reformation, the 
spirit, as well as the princijtles, of Luther. It was 
their favourite amusement to insult, or destroy, 
the consecrated objects of Catholic superstition ; 
they indulged, without pity or remorse, a devout 
hatred against the clergy ot every denomination 
and degree, who form* so considerable a part ot 
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CHAP, placency, a gentle hero, who may he supposed to 
. j -^1 receive his armour from the hands of love. The 
alliance of the Persian king was secured by the 
faith of treaties ; the martial Barbarians were per- 
suaded to follow the standard, or to respect the 
frontiers, of an active and liberal monarch ; and 
the dominions of Theodosius, from the Euphrates 
to the Hadriatic, resounded with the preparations 
of war both by land and sea. The skilful dis- 
position of the forces of the East seemed to mul- 


tiply their numbers, and distracted the attention 
of Maximus. He had reason to fear, that a chosen 
body of troops, under the command of the in- 
trepid Arbogastes, would direct their march 
along the banks of the Danube, and boldly pe- 
netrate through the Rhaetian provinces into the 
centre of Gaul. A powerful fleet was equipped 
in the harbours of Greece and Epirus, with an 
apparent design, that as soon as a passage had 
been opened by a naval victory, Valentinian, and 
his mother, should land in Italy, proceed, with- 
out delay, to Rome, and occupy the majestic seat 
of religion and empire. In the mean Ayhile, 
Theodosius himself advanced at the head of a 
brave and disciplined army, to encounter his un- 
worthy rival, who, after the, siege of /Emona, had 
fixed his camp in the neighbourhood of Siscia, a 
city ofPannonia, strongly fortified by the broa^ 
and rapid stream of thfe Save. 

Defeat and The Veterans, who still remembered the long 

death of . , . /- i 

Maximus, resjstance, and successive resources, or the tyrant 
Magnentius, might prepare themselves for^ the 
Auguft. labours of three bloody campaigns. But the con- 
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the inhabitants of modern Rome ; and their faiia- 
tic zeal might aspire to subvert the throne oI 
Antichrist, to purify, with blood and fire, the abo- 
minations of the spiritual Babylon "b 

The retreat of the victorious Goths, who eva- 
cuated Rome on the sixth day”", might be the 
result of prudence ; but it was not surely the efl'tct ^ 
of fear"’. At the liead of an army, encumbered A- 1^- 
with rich and weighty spoils, their intrepid leader 
advanced along the Appian Way into the southern 
provinces of Italy, destroying whatever dared to 
oppose his passage, and contenting himselt with 
tlic phnuh'r of the unresisting country. I'be fate 
of Capua, tile proud and luxurious metropolis of 
‘Campania, and which was respected, even in its 
decay, as the eighth city of the empire"', is 
buried in oblivion ; whilst the adjacent tmvu of 
Nola‘-‘ has been illustrated, on this oeeasion, by 


>n Tl,,' (..rious spirit, i.f t-urlur, ih.- eUect ol U ...iH-r luul enihu,,- 
...sui, l.asbce.i fon..il,ly auukca llis, jes V.naiio.., .Us 

lv,Iiscsi>r„tcseums, !ivr.,- i. p- .'.'-•A;.. U-.-bly .lOoulal ,S.ok. 
c.'iilori; Comimnt. (K i .iiiSunhisiiK., .-.[.ccially I. i. IS'/''- 
ami 1. iii. N" !'• 

Marc.'Uiiitis, in (’liron. (Jrosiiis (I. vii. c. .'O' P- ' .'"' as, 
,hat he left UonK-on tl„- -lay; l-t HA' a.iiinvnc.. is .-asily 
concik-cl by the siicces.ive inolioiis ol sre it bodies oi troops. 

>•» Socrates (1. vii. c. 10.) prOcntls, witlio.u any tolon, .,i mail, 
or reason, that Alaric (led on the report, that itic arnnes of du P.aa- 
erii empire were in lull inarch to attack Jiim. 

.\osonius lie Claris Urbihos, p. edit. I'di- I lu luxoiy 

ofCai.ua had •.omierly surpassed that of Syl.aris it. ell. See Atl.et.Ktis 
Deipoosophist. I. xii. 1'. Sil;-,. ed.it. Casaolioii. 

lo Foo.v-eedtt year-, before the tuuno ua.n o, iloine (alK.ut 800 
before the Christ.at. .vra), the 'fuscans badt Capua an,. 
d, statu e of uv,:nty-.hree n.ilcs from each oine, ; but the latter 
two cities never emerged iroai a slate of met foc.f \ 
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test with his successor, who, like him, had usurped CHAP, 
the throne of the West, was easily decided in the 
term of two months’®, and within the space of 
two hundred miles. The superior genius of the 
emperor of the East might prevail over the feeble 
Maximus, who, in this important crisis, shewed 
himself destitute of military skill, or personal cou- 
rage ; but the abilities of Theodosius were se- 
conded by the advantage which he possessed of a 
numerous and active cavalry. The Huns, the 
Alani, and, after their example, the Goths them- 
selves, were formed into squadrons ®f archers; 
who fought on horseback, and confounded the 
steady valour of the Gauls and Germans, by the 
rapid motions of a Tartar war. After the fatigue 
of a long march, in the heat of summer, they 
spurred their foaming horses into the waters ol 
the Save, swam the river in the presences of the 
enemy, and instantly charged and routed the 
troops who guarded the high ground on the oppo- 
site side. Marcellinus, the tyrant’s brother, ad- 
vanced to support them with the select cohorts, 
which were considered as the hope and strength 
of the army. The action, which liad been inter- 
rupted by the approach of night, was renewed in 
the morning ; and, after a sharp conflict, the sur- 
viving remnant of the bravest soldiers of Maxi- 
mus threw down their arm? at the feet of the 
conqueror. Without suspending his march, to 
receive the loyal acclamations of the citizens of 
.i^lmona, Theodosius pressed forwards, to ter- 

’ See Ciodcfroy’g C’lironf logy of ihc Laws, Cod, 1 heodoi. toia. i. 
p extx. 
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CHAP, the sanctity of Paulinus who was successively 
a consul, a monk, and a bishop. At the age of 
forty, he renounced the enjoyment of wealth and 
honour, of society and literature, to embrace a 
life of solitude and penance ; and the loud ap- 
plause of the clergy encouraged him to despise the 
reproaches of his worldly friends, who ascribed 
this desperate act to some disorder of the mind or 
body’'*. An early atid passionate attachment 
determined him to fix his humble dwelling in one 
of the suburbs of Nola, near the miraculous tomb 
of St. Fa-lix, whicli the iniblic devotion had al- 
ready surrounded with five large and populous 
churches. The remains of his fortune, and ol his 
understanding, were dedicated to the service of 
the glorious martyr ; whose praise, on the day of 
his festival, Paulinus never failed to celebrate by 
a solemn hymn ; and in whose name he erected a 
sixth church, of su|)erinr elegance and beauty, 
which was decorated with many curious pictures, 
from the history of the Old and New Testament. 
Such assiduous zeal secured the favour of the 
saint’*’, or at least of the people; and, after fif- 

Tillcmoiii (Mfiii. Ecclos. toiil. xiv. p. 1 — 14o.) lias compilod, 
with his usual diligence, all that relates to the life and writings of 
Paulinus, whose retreat is celebrated by his own pen, and by the 
jiraiscs of St. Ambrose, St. Jerom, St. Augustin, Stilpicius Severus, 
Ax., his Christian friends and contemporaries. 

Seethe alTectionale filers of Ausonius (epist.xix — xxv.p. ()50 
— (>98. edit. Toll.) to his colleague, his friend, and his discijtle, Pau- 
linus. The religion of Ausonius is still a jiroblein (see Mem. de 
rAcadcinie des Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 123 — 138.). 1 believe that 

it was such in his own lime, and, consequently, that in his heart he 
was a Pagan. 

The humble Paulinus once presumed to s^ay, that he believed 
St. Fselix did love him j at least, as a master loves his little dog. 
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CHAP, miaate the war by the death or captivity of Jiis 
rival, who fled before him with the diligence of 
fear. From the summit of the Julian Alps, he de- 
scended with such incredible speed into the plain 
of Italy, that he reached Aquileia on the evening 
of the first day; and Maxim us, who found himself 
encompassed on all sides, had scarcely time to shut 
the gates of the city. But the gates could not 
long resist the effort of a victorious enemy; and 
the despair, the disaffection, the indifference of 
the soldiers and people, hastened the downfall of 
the wretched Maximus. He was dragged from 
his throne, rudely stripped of the Imperial orna- 
ments, the robe, the diadem, and the purple 
slippers ; and conducted, like a malefactor, to tlie 
camp and presence of Theodosius, at a place 
about three miles from Aquileia. The behaviour 
of the emperor was not intended to insult, and he 
shewed some disposition to pity and forgive, the 
tyrant of the West, who had never been his per- 
sonal enemy, and was now become the object oi 
his contempt. Our sympathy is the most forcibly 
excited by the mi.sfortunes to which we are ex- 
posed; and the spectacle of a proud competitor, 
now prostrate at his feet, could not fail of pro- 
ducing very serious and solemn thoughts in the 
mind of the victorious emperor. But the feeble 
emotion of involuntary pity was checked by his 
regard for public justice, and the memory of Gra- 
tiah ; and he abandoned the victim to the pious 
zeal of the soldiers, who drew him out of the Im- 
perial, presence, and instantly separated his head 
froflDtxbifl body. Tlie intelligence of his defeat 
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teen years retirement, the Roman consul was com- CHAP 
pelled to accept the bishopric of Nola, a few 
months before the city was invested by the Goths. 
During the siege, some religious persons were 
satisfied that they had seen, cither in dreams or 
visions, the divine form ;of their tutelar patron ; 
yet it soon appeared by the event, that Fadix 
wanted power, or inclination, to preserve the flock, 
of which he had formerly been the shepherd. N ola 
was not saved from the general devastation' ’; 
and the captive bishop was protected only by the 
general opinion of his innocence and poverty. 
Above four years clapsetl from tlie succa'ssful in- 
vasion of Italy by the arms of Alaric, to the vo- 
Inutiii-y retreat of the Goths under the conduct of 
his successor Adolphus ; and, during the wliole it 
time, they reigned without controul over a conn- „ 
try, which, in tlie opinion of the ancients, !uu 
united all the various excelleneies of nature and 
art. The prosperity, indeed, which Italy had at- 
tained in the auspicious age of the Antomnes, hat 
.gradually declined with the declint' of the cmi.ire. 

The fruks of a long peace perished under the rut e 
grasp of the Barbarians ; and they themselves werti 
incapable of tasting the more elegant refinements 
of luxury, which had been prepared for the use ol 
the soft and polished Italians. Each soldici, how- 
ever, claimed an ample portioji of the substantia 


See JoriE 

1. xii.c. 3 . Augublin, 

Kccles. A. D. 410. N" 46, 40. 


main. d,.Ci. Dei, I. 
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and death was received M'ith sincere, or well- CHai'. 
dissembled joy: his son Victor, on whom he had 
conferred the title of Augustus, died by the order, 
perhaps by the hand, of the bold Arbogastes ; 
and all the military plans of Theodosius were 
successfully executed. When he had thus ter- 
minated the civil war, with less difficulty and 
bloodshed than he might naturally expect, he 
employed the winter months of his residence at 
Milan, to restore the state of the afflicted pro- 
vinces ; and early in the spring he made, after the 
example of Constantine and Constantius, his 
triumphal entry into the ancient capital of the 
Homan empire*^. 

The orator, who may be silent without danger. Virtue*. ni 
may praise without difficulty, and without re- s',',’™''"' 
luctance*”; and posterity will confess, that the 
character ot Theodosius'^ might furnish the sub- 
ject of a sincere and ample panegyric. The 

” Besides the hints which may be gathered from chronicles and 
ecclesiastical history, Zosimu.s (l.iv. p. 267 ,), Orosiub (1. vii. 
c- 35.) and Pacatns (in Panegyr. Vet. \ii. 30 — 47.), sii|)ply the 
loose and scanty materials of this civil war. Ambrose (tom. ii. 

Epist. xl. p* 952, 953 .) darkly alludes to the well-known events of 
a magazine surprised, an action at Petovio, a Sicilian, perhaps a 
naTai, victory, &c, Ausonius, (p. 256. edit. Toll.) applauds the pe- 
culiar merit, and good fortune, of Aquileia. 

Quam promptum laudare principem, lam tutum ^iluisse de 
principe (Pacat. 111 Panegyr. Vetxii. 2.). Latinus Pacatus Drep- 
niu8, a native of Gaul, pronounced this oration at Rome (A. I J 388 ). 

He was afterwards proconsul of Africa 5 and his friend Ausomus 
praises him as a poet, seconO only to Virgil. See Tillemont, Hist, 
des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 303. 

^ See the fair portrait of Theodosius, by the jounger Victor; 
the strokes are distinct, and the colours are mixed. The praise ol 
Pacdtus is too vague ; and C laudian always seems afraid of exalting 
the father above the son. 
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CHAP, plenty, the corn and cattle, oil and wine, that was 
daily collected, and consumed, in the Gothic camp ; 
and the principal warriors insulted the villas, and 
gardens, once inhabited by Lucullus and Cicero, 
along the beauteous coast of Campania. Their 
trembling captives, the sons and daughters of 
Roman senators, presented, in goblets of gold and 
gems, large draughts of Falernian wine, to the 
haughty victors ; who stretched their huge limbs 
under the shade of plane-trees artificially dis- 
posed to exclude the scorching rays, and to admit 
the genial warmth, of the snn. These delights 
were enhanced by the memory of past hardships : 
the comparison of their native soil, the bleak and 
barren hills of vSeythia, and the frozen banks of 
the Elbe, and Danube, added new charms to the 
felicity of the Italian climate 


'The plal anus i or plauc-tree, was a favourite of the ancients, by 
whom it w’as propagated, for the sake of shadt', fVoni the East to Gaul. 
Pliny, Hist. Nalur. xii. tJ, 4, 5. He iiicniions several of an enor* 
moiis size ; one in the Imperial villa, at Velitra', which Caligula 
called his nest, astlie branches were capable of iiolding a large table, 
the proper attendants, and the emperor himself, whom Pliny quaintly 
styles /jrms ; an expression which might, with equal reason, 

be applied to Alaric. 

The prostrate South to the c^estroyer yields 
Her boasted titles, and her golden fields ; 

With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and skies of azure hue; 

Scent the new fragrance of the ()[)euing rose, 

And quaff the pe^iidant vintage as it grows. 

See Gray’s Poems, published by Mr. Mason, p. 197. Instead of com- 
piling tables of chronology and natural history, why did not Mr. Gray 
apply the ))Owers of his genius to finish the philosojihic yjoem, of 
whicli lie has left such an exquisite specimen? 
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wisdom of his laws, and the success of his arms, 
rendered his administratron respectable in the 
eyes both of his subjects, and of his enemies. He 
loved and practised the virtues of domestic life, 
which seldom hold their residence in the palaces 
of kings. Theodosips was chaste and temperate ; 
he enjoyed, without excess, the sensual and social 
■pleasures of the table; and the warmth of his 
amorous passions was never diverted from their 
lawful objects. The proud titles of Imperial 
greatness were adorned by the tender names of a 
faithful husband, an indulgent father; his uncle 
was raised, by his affectionate esteem, to the rank 
of a second parent : Theodosius embraced, as his 
own, tbe children of his brother and sister ; and 
the expressions of his regard were extended to 
the most distant and obscure branches of his 
numerous kindred. His familiar friends were 
judiciously selected from among those persons, 
who, in the equal intercourse of private life, had 
appeared before his eyes without a mask: the 
consciousness of personal and superior merit ena- 
bled him to despise the accidental distinction of the 
purple; and he proved by his conduct, that he 
had forgotten all tbe injuries, while he most grate- 
fully remembered all the favours and services, 
which he had received before he ascended the 
throne of the Roman empire. Tbe serious, or 
lively, tone of his conversation, was adapted to 
the age, tbe rank, or the character, of his sub- 
jects whom be admitted into his society ; and the 
aflPability of his manners displayed the image of 
his mind. Theodosius respected the simnlicitv of 
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410 . 


Whether fame, or conquest, or riches, were chap. 
the object of Alaric, he pursued that object with 
an indefatigable ardour, which could neither be 
quelled by adversity, nor satiated by success. INo a, d. 
sooner had he reached the extreme land ol Italy, 
than he was attracted by the neighbouring pro- 
spect of a fertile and peaceful island. \et even 
the possession of Sicily be considered only as an 
intermediate step to the important cxi>edition, 
wbicdi be already meditated against the contn.ent 
of Africa. The streigbts of llbegmm and Mes- 
sina‘-“'' are twelve miles in length, and, m the 
narrowest passage, about one mile and a ball 
broad ; and the fabulous monsters ol the ib'cp, 
the rocks of Scylla, and the whirlpool o) ( liaryl.- 
dis, could terrify none but the most tnnul and 
unskilful marinm-s. Yet as soon as the hrst di- 
vision of the Goths had embarked, a sudden 
tempest arose, wbicb sunk, or scattered, many ol 
the transports ; their courage was daunted by the 
terrors of a new element; and the vyl.o le design 
was defeated by the ].rematurc death oi Alaru, 
which fixed, after a short illness, the iatal leiui 
ol-his conquests. The ferocious character ol he 
Barbarians was displayed, m the tnneia. » a 
hero, whose valour, and fortune, they c. leb.ated 

with mournful applaime. .'‘’7'/'tl,e 

captive multitude, they forcibly diverted th . 

•' <ir .iolit-, of 

Vor M ^ ^ ,,,,1 Sic.lU 

Ch,.rybdi., X-c. .cc t-laveru. (leu. A..-i. ' ; ; 

Anti-i. 1. i. 00 - 70 .;. who luu .uh./.ae, -.u u 

surveyed wilh a curious eye tiu: ac»ua! lace ol e e. 
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the good and virtuous ; every art, every talent, 
of an useful, or even’ of an innocent, nature, was 
rewarded by bis judicious liberality ; and, except 
the heretics, whom he persecnted with implacable 
hatred, the diffusive circle of his benevolence was 
circumscribed only by the limits of the human 
race. The government of a mighty empire may 
assuredly suffice to occupy the time, and the abi- 
lities, of a mortal : yet the diligent prince, with- 
out aspiring to the unsuitable reputation of pro- 
found learning, always reserved some moments of 
his leisure for the instnjctive amusement of read- 
ing. History, wliich enlarged his experience, 
was his favourite study. The annals of Rome, 
in the long period of eleven hundred years, pre- 
sented him with a various and splendid picture of 
human life ; and it has been particularly observed, 
that whenever he perused the cruel acts of Cinna, 
of Marius, or of Sylla, he warmly expressed his 
generous detestation of those enemies of humanity 
and freedom. His disinterested opinion of past 
events was usefully applied as the rule of his own 
actions ; and Theodosias has deserved the singular 
commendation, that his virtues always seemed to 
expand with his fortune: the season of his pro- 
sperity was that of his moderation ; and his cle- 
inency appeared the most conspicuous after the 
danger and success of the civil war. The Moorish 
guards of the tyrant had been massacred in the 
ffrst beat of the victory ; and a small number ol 
Xhe most obnoxious criminals suffered the punish- 
ment of the law. But tbe emperor sheu^ed him- 
self much more attentive to relieve the innocent, 
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CHAP, course of the Busentinus, a small river that washes 
XXXI. vvalls of Consentia. The royal sepulchre, 
adorned with the splendid spoils, and trophies, 
of Rome, was constructed in the vacant bed; 
the waters were then restored to their natural 
channel ; and the secret spot, where the remains 
of Alaric had been deposited, was for ever con- 
cealed by the inhuman massacre of the prisoners, 
who had been employed to execute the work'“‘^. 
Adolphus The personal animosities, and hereditary feuds, 
of the Barbarians, were suspended by the strong 

concludes necessity of their affairs ; and the brave Adolphus, 

a peace 

with the the hrotlier-in-law ol the deceased monarch, was 
anH^^’ unanimously elected to succeed to his thi'one. 
marc^^es^^ The character and political system of the new 
A. D. 412! king of the Goths may be best understood from 
his own conversation with an illustrious citizen of 
Narbonne; who afterwards, in a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, related it to 8t. Jerom, in the 
presence of the historian Orosius. “ In the full 
“ confidence of valour and victory, I once aspired 
“ (said Adolphus) to change the face of the uni- 
“ verse ; to obliterate the name of Rome ; to erect 
“ on its ruins the dominion of the Goths ; and 
“ to acejnire, like Augustus, the immortal fame 
“ of the founder of a new empire. By repeated 
“ experiments, I was gradually convinced, that 
“ laws are essentially necessary to maintain and 
“ regulate a well-constituted state ; and that the 
“ fierce untractable humour of the Goths was 


Jornandes, de Rtb. Get. c. 30. p. 054. 
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CHAP, than to chastise the guilty. The oppressed snb- 
jects of the West, who would have deemed them- 
selves happy in the restoration of their lands, were 
astonished to receive a sum of money equivalent 
to their losses ; and the liberality of the conque- 
ror supported the aged mother, and educated the 
orphan daughters, of Maximus'*^. A character 
thus accomplished, might almost excuse the ex- 
travagant supposition of the orator Pacatus ; that, 
if the elder Brutus could be permitted to revisit 
the earth, the stern republican would abjure, at 
the feet of Theodosius, his hatred of kings; and 
ingenuously confess, that such a monarclf was the 
most faithful guardian of the happiness and dig- 
nity of the Roman people 

Faults of Yet the piercing eye of the founder of the re- 

siiK. public must have discerned two essential imper- 
fections, which might, perhaps, have abated his 
recent love of despotism. The virtuous mind of 
Theodosius was often relaxed by indolence^^ and 
it was sometimes inflamed by passion^\ In the 
pursuit of an important object, his acfive courage 


^ Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. xi. p. Pacatus, from the want 
of skill, or of courage, omiu this glorious circumstance. 

Pacat. in Pancgyr. Vet. xii. 20. 

® Zosimus, I. iv. p. 271, His partial evidence is marked by 
an air of candour ynd truth. He obser\^es these viebsitudes of slotb, 
and actirity^ not as a vice, bat as a singularity, in the character of 
llieodoaius. 

^ This choleric temper is acknowledged, and excused, by Vidor. 
Sed hSbeS («ay«,Acabro$e,in decent and manly language, to his sove- 
reign) naturae quem si quis lenire velit^ cito vertesad mi- 

scricordiam j si quis $timulet, in magis exsnscitas, ut euin rcvocare 
vix possis (tom. ii. Epist. li. p. 998.). Theodosius (Claud, in iv. 
Cojw. Hoft. 266 , &c.) exhorts his son to moderate his anger. 
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“ incapable of bearing the salutary yoke of laws, CHAP. 
“ and civil government. From that moment 1 
“ proposed to myself a different object of glory 
“ and ambition ; and it is now my sincere w\sh, 

“ that the gratitude of future ages should aeknow- 
“ ledge the merit of a stranger, who employed 
“ the sword of the Goths, not to subve rt, but to 
“ restore and maintain, the prosperity ol the Ro- 
“ man empire’™.” With these ])aeifie vien’s, the 
sueeessor of Alaric suspended the operations ot 
war; and seriously negoeiated with the Imjieiial 
court a treaty of friendship and alliance. It was 
the interest of the ministers of Hononns, who 
were now released from the obligation of their 
extravagant oatli, to deliver Italy from the intole- 
rable weight of the Gothic powers; and they 
readilv accepted their service against the tyrants 
and Barbarians who infested the provinces beyond 
the Alps'-’. Adolphus, assuming tlie character of 
a Roman general, directed his march from the 
extremitv of Campania to the southern provinces 
of Gaul.' His trooiis, either by foice or agree- 
ment, immediately occupied the cities of Nar- 
bonne, Thoulouse, and Bourdeaux ; and though 
they were repulsed by count Boniface from the 
walls of Marseilles, they soon extcnde<! their 

(JroMUS, 1. vli, c. Cl. ..IH, 68.,. He w.sscn, l,y Si. Au,uv 
i.n, in Ihe year 4 1 6. fronv Africa U, I'a'.co.tne, lo v,3U St. Jeto.n, ...ul 
to consult with hin, on lire mhject of the Pela,i;a, 

■=' Jornamles supposes, without much i>rol,.ihi lit, i. . ( 

visited and plundered Ro.nc a second hn.e (more 
Yet he agrees with Orosius in supposing, that ‘'d'"' ^ ^ 

concluded between the (fothic prince and Hoiiorius. . t ^ . . - 

e. 43. p. 58.4, 635. Jornarides, de Ilel). Ocucis, c. ,H. p. Oaf, O.m. 
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was capable of the most vigorous exertions ; cHAP. 
but, as soon as the design was accomplished, or , 
the clanger was surmounted, the hero sunk into 
inglorious repose ; and, forgetful that the time 
of a prince is the property of his people, re- 
signed himself to the enjoyment of the inno- 
cent, hut trifling, pleasures of a luxurious court. 

The nutural disposition of Theodosius was hasty 
and choleric ; and, in a station where none 
could resist, and few w'ould dissuade, the fatal 
consequence of his resentment, the humane 
monarch was justly alarmed by the conscious- 
ness of his infirmity, and of his power. It was 
the constant study of his life to suppress, or re- 
gulate, the intemperate sallies of passion ; and 
the success of his eflbrts enhanced the merit 
of his clemency. But the painful virtue which 
claims the merit of victory, is exposed to the 
danger of defeat ; and the reign of a wise and 
merciful prince was polluted by an act ot 
cruelty, which would stain the annals ol Nero 
or Domitian. Within the space ol three years, 
the inconsistent historian of Theodosius must re- 
late the generous pardon of the citizens of An- 
tioch, and the inhuman massacre of the people of 
Thessalonica. 

The lively impatience ot the inhabitants ot An- The sedl- 
tioch was never satisfied with their own situation, “,^.1, 
or with the character, and conduct, of their suc-^-^ -^^- 
cessive sovereigns. The Arian subjects of Theo- 
dosius deplored the loss of their churches ; and, 
as three rivaf bishops disputed the throne ot An- 
tioch, the sentence w hich decided their pretensions 
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{'HAP. quarters from the Mediterranean to the Ocean. 

oppressed provincials might exclaim, that 
the miserable remnant, which the enemy had 
spared, was cruelly ravished by their pretended 
allies ; yet some specious colours were not want- 
ing to palliate, or justify, the violence of the Goths. 
The cities of Gaul, which they attacked, might 
perhaps be considered as in a state of rebellion 
against the government of Honorius : the articles 
of the treaty, or the secret instructions of the 
court, might sometimes be alleged in favour of 
the seeming usurpations of Adolphus ; and the 
guilt of any irregular, unsuccessful, act of hosti- 
lity, might always be imjiutcd, with an appear- 
ance of truth, to the ungovernable spirit of a Bar- 
barian host, impatient of peace or (lis( i})line. The 
luxury of Italy had been less elfectual to soften 
the temper, than to relax the ct)urage, of the 
Goths ; and they had imbibed tlie vices, without 
imitating the arts and institutions, of civilised 
society 

His mar- Tlic professions of Adolphus were probably 
iSdial'* sincere, and his attachment to the cause of the 
A.D.411. was secured by the ascendant wliich a 

Roman princess luid acquired over the heart and 
understanding of the Barbarian king. Placidia' ’^ 

The retreat of the froths from Italy, and their first transactions 
in Gaul, are dai k and doubtful. 1 have derived much assistance from 
Mascou (Hist, of the ancient Germans, 1. viii. c. IH). 35 , 3(i, 37.)^ 
who has illustrated, and connected, the broken chronicles and frag- 
ments of tlie times. 

See an account of Piacidia in Ducange, Pam. ityzant. p. 7^?. . 
and Tillemont, Hist, des Ernpereurs, tom. v. p. 200. 38b, &c. tom. vi„ 
}). 240. 
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CHAP, excited the murmurs of the two unsuccessful con- 
t ^ gregations. The exigencies of the Gothic war, 
and the inevitable expence that accompanied the 
conclusion of the peace, had constrained the em- 
peror to aggravate the weight of the public im- 
positions ; and the provinces of Asia, as they had 
not been involved in the distress, were the less 
inclined to contribute to the relief, of Europe. 
The auspicious period now approached of the 
tenth year of his reign ; a festival more grateful 
to the soldiers, who received a liberal donative, 
than to the subjects, whose voluntary offerings 
had been long since converted into an extraordi- 
nary and oppressive burthen. The edicts of tax- 
ation interrupted the repose, and pleasures, ol 
Antioch ; and the tribunal of the magistrate 
was besieged by a suppliant crowd ; who, in 
pathetic, but, at first, in respectful language, 
solicited the redress of their giievances. They 
were gradually incensed by the pride of their 
haughty rulers, who treated their cojiiplaints 
as a criminal resistance ; their satirical wit de- 
generated into sharp and angry invectives ; and, 
from the subordinate powers of government, the 
invectives of the people insensibly rose to attack 
the sacred character of the emperor himself. 
Feb. £6. Their fury, provoked by a feeble opposition, 
discharged itself on the images of the Imperial 
family, which were erected, as objects of public 
veneration, in the most conspicnous places of 
the city. The statues of Theodosius, of 
bis father, of his wife Flaccilla, of his two 
sons, Areadius and Honorius, were insolently 
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the daughter of the great Theodosius, and of Galla, 

his second wife, had received a royal education m 

the palace of Constantinople ; but the eveiiltu 

story of her life is connected with the revolutions 

which agitated the Western ein^re under the 

reign of her brother Horiorius. W hen Uonie wa. 

first invested by the arms of Alanc, 1 laad.a, who 

was then about twenty years of age, resided in he 

city; and her ready consent to the death ol her 

cousin Serena lias a cruel and ungratehd appear- 

rance, which, according to the ^ 

the action, may he aggravated, or excused, by tin 
tnc aeiH , j ; eu The victorious 

consideration ot her teiidci aj^ . 

Barbarians detained, either as a hostage oi a c, i - 


IS 


liarbarians 

tl,c ..f lI,.,».ri..Si l,ul,.wia.' s K, .. 

e,po.«i U, .1.0 »f rai.-„s a 

th. ..r a.,. hie sIk' t 

however. » .leceut a„.l reB,.ee.lol t.vel.ue ot. II. 
OOlhori.y or who B >he 

l%aaia, may I"..'!-.'?* '’V ' Ifl ... ■ 

silence the expressive silence, ol hei llatKii . 
vitthe splcmlour of h.'.' l-hl'.. H'' 

which Bhe eoo.le..ee.,.lv.l u, e,..,. .y. - 



the Gothic kiop to < ■'" , 

of the emperor. The mh,i,terB o U'.o ^ 

,ec.edwitl,li..h.in the 1.27 
injurious to every sentiment or 

•f' Zosim. 1. V. p. 350. I). tt'xi 

i» Zosira. 1. vi. p- 383. Orohuio . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ llial tiie 

Chronicles of M-cellinus an. of Koine. 

Goths did not carry away Placidht 
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thrown down from their pedestals, broken in chap. 
pieces, or dragged with contempt through the 
streets : and' the indignities which were offered 
to the representations of Imperial majesty, 
sufficiently declared the impious and treason- 
able wishes of the populace. The tumult was 
almost immediately suppressed by the arrival 
of a body of archers ; and Antioch had leisure to’ 
reflect on the nature and consequences of her 
crime^. According to the duty of his office, 
the governor of the province dispatched a faith- 
ful narrative of the whole transaction ; while the 
trembling citizens entrusted the confession of 
their crime, and the assurances of their repentance, 
to the zeal of Flavian their bishop, and to tlie elo- 
quence of the senator HiJarins, the friend, and, 
most probably, the disciple, of Lil)anius ; whose 
genius, on this melancholy occasion, was not use- 
less to his country‘s. But the two capitals, An- 
tioch and Constantinople, were separated by the 
distance of eight hundred miles ; and, notwith- 
standing the diligence of the Imperial posts, the 
guilty city was severely punished by a long and 
dreadful interval of suspense. Every rumour 
agitated the hopes and fears of the Antiochians, 
and they heard with terror, that their sovereign, 

** Tht Christians and Pagans agreed in believing, that the sedition 
of Antioch was excited by the daemons. A gigantic woman (says 
Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 23.) paraded the streets with a scourge in her 
hand. An old man (says Libonius, Oral. xii. p. 396 .) trauarormed 
himself into a youth, then a boy, &c. 
y ^ Zosimus, in his short and disingenuous account (I. iv. p. 23s, 

259 .) is certainly mistaken in sending Ljbanius himself to Consian- 
iiiiople. His own orations fix him at Antioch. 
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CHAR and repeatedly urged the restitution of Placidia, as 
an indispensable condition of the treaty of peace. 
But the daughter of Theodosius submitted, witliout 
reluctance, to the desires of the conqueror, a young 
and valiant prince, who yielded to Alaric in lofti- 
ness of stature, but who excelled in the more at- 
tractive qualities of grace and beauty. The mar- 
riage of Adolplius and Placidia^^^^' was consummated 
before the Goths retired from Italy ; and the so- 
lemn. perliaps the anniversary, day of tlscir nup- 
tials was afterwards celebrated in tlie house of 
Ingenuus, one of the most illustrious citizens ol 
Narbonne in Gaul. The bride, attired and 
adorned like a Ronuin empress, was placed on a 
throne of state; and the king of the Goths, vvlio 
assumed, on this occasion, the Roman luiliit, con- 
tented himself with a less honourable seat l)y tier 
side. The nuptial gift, which, according to the 
custom of his nation was offered to Placidia, 
consisted of the rare and magnificent spoils of her 


See the pictures of Adolphus and Placidia. and the accoiuit of 
their marriage, in Jornandes, de Pteij. Geticis, c. 31. p. 655. 
With regard to the place where the nuptials were stipulated, or con- 
summated, or celebrated, the MSS. of Jornandes vary between two 
neighbouring cities, Forli and Imola Forum Livii and Forum Cor- 
nelii). It is lair and easy to reconcile the Gothic historian with 
Olympiodorus (see Mascou, 1. viii. c. 46'.): but Tillemont grows 
peevish, and swears, that it is urit worth wliile to try to conciliate 
Jornandes with any good authors. 

The Visigoths (the subjects of Adolphus) restrained, by sub- 
sequent laws, the prodigality of conjugal love. Jt was illegal for a 
husband to make any gift or settlement for the benefit of his wife 
during the first year of their marriage; and his liberality could not at 
any time exceed the tenth part of bis property. The Lombards were 
somewhat more indulgent ; they allowed the morgingcap immediately 
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^Vn t*y tbe insult which had been offered 

to his own statues, and, more especially, to those 
of his beloved wife, had resolved to level with 
,the ground the offending city ; and to massaere, 
without distinction of age or sex, the criminal 
inhabitants ; many of whom were actuallv driven, 
by their apprehensions, to seek a refuge in the 
mountains of Syria, and the adjacent desert. At 
March 22. length, twenty-four days after the sedition, the 
general Hellebicus, and Caesarius, master of the 
offices, declared the will of the emperor, and the 
sentence of Antioch. That proud capital was de- 
graded from the rank of a city ; and the metropolis 
of the East, stripped of its lands, its privileges, and 
its revenues, was subjected, under the humiliating 
denomination of a village, to the jurisdiction of 
Laodicea*”. The baths, the Circus, and the 
theatres were shut : and, that every source of 
plenty and pleasure might at the same time he 
intercepted, the distribution of corn was abolished, 
by the severe instructions of Theodosius. His 
commissioners then proceeded to inquire into the 
guilt of individuals ; of those who had perpe- 
trated, and of those who had not prevented, the de- 
struction of the sacred statues. The tribunal of 
Hellebicus and Caesarius, encompassed with armed 

“ Libanius (Orat. i. p. 6. edit. Venet.) declares, that, under such 
a reign, tb? fear of a massacre was groundless and absurd, especially 
in the emperor’s absence ; for his presence, according to the elo- 
quent slave, might have given a sanction to the most bloody acts. 

Laodicea, on the sea coast, sixty-five miles from Antioch (see 
Noris Epoch. Syro-Maced. Dissert, iii. p. 230.). The Antiochians 
were offended, that the dependent city of Seleucia should presume 
to intercede for them. 
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country. Fifty beautiful youths, in silken robes, CHAP, 
carried' a basin in each hand; and one ot these 
basins was fillcal with pieces ol £^old, the othei 
with precious stones of an inestimable value. 
Attains, so long the si)ort of fortune, and of the 
Goths, was appointed to Ic-ad the chorus of thc^ 
Hyinenteal song; and the dc'grailed emperor 
might aspire to the j)raise of a skilful musician. 

The Barbarians enjoyed the insolenc-e of their 
triumph ; and the provincials rejoiced m this al- 
liance, which tempered, by the niihl uifiueiue ot 
love and reason, tlie fierce spirit ot their (lOthie 

lord'*'. 

The hundred basins of gold and gems, pre- 'j be <;»- 
sented to Placidia at her nuptial feast, formed an 
inconsiderable portion of the Gothic treasures ; 
of which some extraordinary specimens may be 
selected from the history of the successors ot 
Adolphus. Many curious and costly ortiameiits 
of pure gold, enriched with jewels, were tomid 
m their palace of Narbonne, when it was jiillaged, 
in the sixth century, by the Franks ; sixty cups, 
or chalices; fifteen paUus, or ])lates, tor the use 
of the communion ; twenty boxes, or eases, to 
hold the books of the gospels : this eonseerated 


after the wedding nigh, ; and ihi. f.-mous g,U, .he r.warS o( . a, 
might equal the fourth part of .!,e husband s subs,:., cc. • -o 

tious maidens, indeed, were w.se enough si, puiaS 

present, which they were too sure of 

quieu, E-sprit ties Loix, 1* xix. c. 

liane, tom. i. Dissertazion «. p. ^ 

u« We ovve ti e curicms dt-taii ot Uh- nupti- 

Olyiiipiodoriis, ap. Pholium, p. 18 
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soldiers, was erected in tbe midst of tbe Forum. Tlie CHAP, 
noblest, and most wealthy, of tbe citizens of An- 
tiocb appeared before them in chains ; the exanii- 
nation was assisted by the use of torture, and their 
sentence was pronounced or suspended, according 
to the judgment of these extraordinary magistrates. 

The houses of the criminals were exposed to sale, 
their wives and children were suddenly reduced,’ 
from affluence and luxury, to the most abject dis- 
tress; and a bloody execution was expected to con- 
clude the horrors of a day'“, which the preacher of 
Antioch, the eloquent Chrysostom, has represen- 
ted as a lively image of the last and universal 
judgment of the world. But the ministers of 
Theodosius performed, with reluctance, tbe cruel 
task which had been assigned them ; they dropped 
a gentle tear over the calamities of the people ; 
and they listened with reverence to the pressing 
solicitations of the monks and hermits, who de- 
scended in swarms from the mountains'®. Helle- 
bicus and Ciesarius were persuaded to suspend the 
execution of their sentence ; and it was agreed, 
that the former should remain at Antioch, while 
the latter returned, with all possible speed, to 
Constantinople ; and presumed once more to con- 
sult the will of his sovereign. The resentment of 

^ oC ^ J ^ I"! - 

Theodosius had already subsided; the deputies ofdosius. 

“ As the days of the tuinuii depend on the rfwveahlt festival of 
Easter, they can only be deterniioed by tbe previous determination of 
the year. The year 387 has been prefened, after a laborious inquiry, 
by Tilleraont (Hist, dcs Einp. tom. v. p. 741 — 744 ) and Monlfaucon 
(Chrysostom, toin. xiii p. 505 — iJO.). 

^ Chrysostom opposes Mjtr courage, which v/as not attended with 
much risk, to the cowardly flight of the Cynics. 
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CHAP, wealth*’® was distributed by the son of Clovis 
_ \ among the cburclies of his dominions, and his 
pious liberality seems to upbraid some former 
sacrilege of the Goths. They possessed, with more 
security of conscience, the famous mmoriimi^ or 
great dish for the service of the table, of massy 
gold, of the weight of five hundred pounds, and 
of far superior value, from the precious stones, 
the exquisite workmanship, and the tradition, that 
it had been presented by ^Etius the patrician, 
to Torismoiid king of the Gotlis, One of the 
successors of Torismond purchased the aid of the 
French monarch by the promise of this magni- 
ficent gift. When he was seated on tlic throne 
of Spain, he delivered it with reluctance to the 
ambassadors ofDagobert; despoiled them on the 
road ; stipulated, alter a long negoeiation, the 
inadeciuate ransom of two liundred thousand 
pieces of gold ; and preserved the nimiiriiniiy as 
the pride of the Gotliic treasury^^^ When that 
treasury, after the conquest of 8f)ain, was plun- 
dered by tiic Arabs, they admired, and they 

See ill the great collection of the historians of France by Donn 
Bouquet, toin. ii. Greg. Turonens. 1. iii. c. 10. p. I91. Gesta Kegum 
F'ranconun, c. 23. p. 657. The anonymous writer, with an igno- 
rance worthy of his times, supposes that these instruments of Chris- 
tian worship had lielongcd to the temple of Solomon. If he has any 
meaning, it must he, that they vwre founil in the aaek of Rome. 

Consult the following original testimonies in the Historians of 
France, tom. ii. Fredeganii Scliolastici Chron. c. 73. p. 441. Frc- 
degar. Fragment, iii. p. 4()3. Gesta Regis Dagobert. c. 2(). p. 687- 
Th e accession of Sisenand to the throne of Spain happenial A.l.).()31- 
The 200,000 })ieccs of gold were a|)propriated hy Dagobert to the 
foundation of the church of St. Denys. 
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CHAP, tile people, both the bishop and the orator, hai 
obtained a favourable aildience ; and the re 
proaches of the emperor were the cforaplaints o 
injured friendship, rather than the stern menace 
of pride and power. A free, and general pardoi 
was granted to the city and citizens of Antioch 
the prison-doors were thrown open ; the senators 
who despaired of their lives, recovered the pos 
session of their houses and estates ; and the capita 
of the East was restored to the enjoyment of he 
ancient dignity and splendour. Theodosius con 
descended to praise the senate of Constantinople 
who had generously interceded for their distresset 
brethren : he rewarded the eloquence of Hilarius 
with the government of Palestine ; and dismisset 
the bishop of Antioch with the warmest expres- 
April 25. sions of his respect and gratitude. A thousand 
new statues arose to the clemency of Theodosius 
the applause of his subjects was ratified by the ap- 
probation of his own heart ; and the eraperoi 


confessed, that, if the exercise of justice is the 
most important duty, the indulgence of mercy if- 
the most exquisite pleasure, of a sovereign^'. 
Sedition The sedition of Thessalonica is ascribed to a 

snd iDQs- - pi 

were of more snamefal cause, and was productive of mueb 


The sedhiou of Antipch is represented in a lively, and almos 
dramatic, mai^ner|f<by two orators, who had their respective shares ol 
interest and merit* See Libanius (Orat. xiv, xv. p. 389 — 120. edit. 
Morel* Orat. i. p. l — 14. Vcnel. 1754.) and the twenty orations ol 
Sl John Chrjrsostom* de Siaiuis (tom. ii. p. i — 22.5. edit. Mont- 
faucon.). I do not pretend to much personal acquaintance with Cliry- 
sostom ; butTilleinont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. j). 263 — 283.) 
and Hermant (Vie de St. Chrysostome, tom. i. p. 137 — '221.) had 
read him with pious curiosity, and diligence. 
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have celebrated, another object still more remark- CHaf. 
able ; a table of considerable size, of one single 
piece of solid emerald encircled with three rows 
of fine pearls, sqpported by three hundred and 
sixty-five feet of gems and massy gold, and esti- 
mated at the price of five hundred thousand piecc.s 
of gold"*. Some portion of the Gothic treasures 
might be the gift of friendship, or the tribute' ot 
obedience : but the far greater part had lieen die 
fruits of war and rapine, the spoils of the empire, 
and perhaps of Rome. 

After the deliverance of Italy from the op- Ws <0. 
nression of the Goths, some secret counsellor was 1,^ 
permitted, amidst the factions of the palace, to 
Lal the wounds of that afflicted country-. By 
a wise and humane regulation, the eight pro- 
vinces which had been the most deeply injured, 
Campania, Tuscany, Picenum, Sammum, Apuha, 
Calabria, Bruttinm, and Lucania, obtained an in- 

'** The President Gogiiet (Otiginc des Loix, See. torn, ii- p- 
is of opinion, ihai the sUipca.dous 

columns, which thliml compolions of coloured glass. 

?hTfrr!t;Xald dish, whi^^ IS shewn at Genoa, is sup,x.sed lo 

Saracenica. 1. i. P- 85. Roderic. Tolei, Ills,, 
bimacm. ^ PAfrique et tie 1 Lspagne sous h-. 

ci,„, ».,k c„u, I. ... 

>« His three laws are insertc ^ leg. 14. 

ht. xKvhl. leg. 7. L xui. t. . xi. e- ,hcy contain 

The expressions ot the last arc 
not only a pardon, but an apology.- 

VOli. V. 
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iTioi’e dreadful (’OMsef|nenccs. That great city, CHAP, 
the inetropolii^ ot alf tTe Illyrian provinces, had 
been protected from the dangers of the Gothic 'Hhe^salo- 
war by strong fortifications, and a nnmcrons gar-'^ [) 
rison. Botheric, the general of those troops, and, 
as it should seem from his .name, a liarharian, 
had among his slaves a Ix'aiUifnl boy, who ex- 
cited the impure desires of one of the cliariolecrs 
of the (arcus. Tfie insolent and brutal lover was 
tlirown into [)rison by the* order ol Botlieric' ; and 
lie sternly rej(‘cted the importunate cl.imoiirs ot 
the multitude^ wlio, on tlu'davof the jiublie gaim^v, 
lamented the ab^en('( of their ta\'om’il('; and 
considered the skill oi a charioteca’ as an object 
of more importanc(‘ tliaii his \ii(ea'. Tlu^ rc'sent- 
ment of the people \vas eiiiliitti red l)y some pre- 
vious disputes ; and, as the strengtli ol the gar- 
rison had been drawn iiway for the service of the 
Italian war, tin* feebh* remnant, whos(^ numbers 
were reduced by destation, could not save the 
nnhaj)py general from their licamtious Imy. Bo- 
ll, oric, and several ot liis jirincijial officers, were 
inlinmanly murdered , their mangled hodi('s were 
dr iirged about the streets ; and tlu' en!])eror, who 
tinn resided at Milan, was surprised by tlu‘ intcl- 
liatnice of the audacious and wanton cruelty ot 
th(^ jieople of Idiessalonica. The sentenct' of a 
disjiassionat?. judge would liave inflicted a severe 
jinnislinient on the antliors of tlie cnnu‘ ; and the 
inCrit of Botheric might contribute to ( xasperate 
th(' grief and indignation of lii^ master. Tlie 
fiery and choleric temper of Theodosius vvas im- 
patient of the dilatory tornis (»f a judicial cm|uirv ; 

VOL. V . ^ 
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CHAP, dulgence of five years: the ordinary tribute was 

XXXI. reduced to one-fifth, and even that fifth was des- 
tined to restore, and support, the useful institu- 
tion of the public posts. By another law, the 
lands, which had been left without inhabitants or 
cultivation, were granted, with some diminution 
of taxes, to the neighbours who should occupy, or 
the strangers who should solicit them ; and the 
new possessors were secured against the future 
claims of the fugitive proprietors. About the 
same time a general amnesty was published in the 
name of Honorius, to abolish the guilt and me- 
mory of all the involuntai'y offences, which had 
been committed by his unhappy subjects, during 
the term of the public disorder and calamity. A 
decent and respectful attention was paid to the 
restoration of the capital; the citizens were en- 
couraged to rebuild the edifices which had been 
destroyed or damaged by hostile fire ; and extra- 
ordinary supplies of corn were imported from the 
coast of Africa. The crowds that so lately fled 
before the sword of the Barbarians, were soon re- 
called by the hopes of plenty and pleasure ; and 
Albinus, pimfect of Rome, informed the court, 
with some anxiety and surprise, that, in a single 
day, he had taken an account of the arrival of 
fourteen thousand strangers*^. In less than seven 

»* Olympiodorus ap.Phot. p. 188. Philosiorgius (l.xii. c. 5.) ob- 
serves, that when Honorins made his iriumphal entry, he encouraged 
the Romans, with his hand and voice yXo>TT„), to rebuild 

their city ; and the Chronicle of Prosper commends Heraclian, qui 
in Romanae urbis reparalionem shenuum exhibuerat ministerium. 
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CHAP, and be hastily resolved, that the blood of his lien- 
tenant should be expiated by the blood of the 
guilty people. Yet his mind still fluctuated be- 
tween the counsels of clemency and of rcvtMige ; 
the zeal of the bishops had almost extorted from 
the reluctant emperor the promise of a general 
pardon ; his passion was again inflamed by the 
flattering suggestions of his minister Rufinus ; 
and, after I'beodosius had dispatched the messen- 
gers of death, he attempted, when it was too late, 
to prevent the execution of his orders. The pu- 
nishment of a Roman city was blindly committed 
to the undistinguisbing sword of the Barbarians ; 
and the hostile preparations were concerted with 
the dark and perfidious artifice of an illegal con- 
spiracy. The people of Thcssalonica were trea- 
cherously invited, in the name of their sovereign, 
to the games of the Circus : and such was their 
insatiate avidity for those amusements, that every 
consideration of fear, or suspicion, was disre- 
garded by the numerous spectators. As soon <is 
the assembly was complete, the soldiers, who bad 
secretly been posted round the Circus, received 
the signal, not of the races, but of a general 
massacre. The promiscuous carnage continued 
three hours, without discrimination of strangers 
or natives, of age or sex, of innocence or guilt ; 
the most moderate accounts state the number of 
the slain at seven thousand ; and it is aflirmed by 
some writers, that more than fifteen thousand vic- 
tims were sacrificed to the manes of Botberic. A 
foreign merchant, who had j)robably no concern 
in his murder, offered his own life, and all his 
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years, the vestiges of the Gothic invasion were CHAP 
almost obliterated ; and the city appeared to re- 
sume its former splendour and tranquillity. The 
venerable matron replaced her crown of laurel, 
which had been ruffled by the storms of war ; and 
was still amused, in the last moment of her decay, 
with the prophecies of revenge, of victory, and ol 
eternal dominion 

This apparent tranquillity was soon disturbed Kevoi. an, i 
by the approach of an hostile armament from the HeracUan, 
country which afforded the daily subsistence ol Africa, 
the Roman people. Heraclian, count ol Alnca, A. D. ns. 
who, under the most difficult and distressful cir- 
cumstances, had supported, with active loyalty, 
the cause of Honorius, was tempted, in the year 
of his consulship, to assume the character ol 
a rebel, and the title of emperor. The ports 
of Africa were immediately filled with the naval 
forces, at the head of which he prepared to 
invade Italy : and his fleet, when it cast anchor 
at the mouth of the Tyber, indeed surp^sed 
the fleets of Xerxes and Alexander, il all i he 
vessels, including the royal galley, and the sma - 
est boat, did actually amount to the incredible 


The date of the voyage of Claudius Rutihus Nnu.atnon,* -s 
clogged with some difficulties ; but Scaligcr has dec uced ^ j 

:ial chameters. that Iclt Rome the e4t t of 

embarked at Porto the Qth of Ocmh«. 

Shiiuni’^riirS.ra'ddressesRom to < High strain ol congta- 

tulaiion; , 

Erige crinalcs lauro:-, scniumtiof sa«'a' 

Verticis in viridcs Roma rccinge comas . 
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wealth, to supply the place of o)wo^ his two sons ; CHAP, 
but, while the father hesitated with ecpial tenderness, 
wdiile he was doubtful to choose, and unwilling to 
condemn, the soldiers determined liis suspense, by 
plunging their daggers at the same moment into 
the breasts of the defenceless youths. The apo- 
logy of the assassins, that they were obliged to . 
produce the prescribed number of heads, serves 
only to increase, by an appearance of order and 
design, the horrors of the massacre, which was 
execut(‘d by the commands of Theodosius. The 
guilt of the emperor is aggravated by his long and 
tiequent residence at Tliessalouica. The situation 
of the unfortunate city, the aspect ul tin* slicets 
and buildings, the dixcss and faces of the inhabi- 
tants, were familiar, and even ])rcsent, to his ima- 
gination ; and Theodosius possessed a quick and 
lively sense of the existence of the people whom 
he destroyed 

The respectful attachment of the emperor for Influence 
the orthodox clergy, had disposed him to love and duct of 
admire the character of Ambrose; vvlio suited 
all the episcopal virtues in the most eminent de- 
gree. The friends and ministers of Theodosius 
imitated the example of their sovereign ; and he 
observed, with more surprise than displeasure, that 
all his sccre.t counsels were immediately com- 

I’lie original evidence ul Aiiihrobc (loni. n. Hjust. li. i> 998.), 

Augustin cde^CivitaU Dei, v. 26.), and Paulinns (in Vil. Ambros. 
c. 24 .), is delivered in vague cripressions ofhoiror and pity- It is il- 
lustrated by ihe subsequent ind unequal tesLinioiues of Sozocaeii 
(K vii. c. 25 .), rheodorcl (1.^. c. 17- ), 1 licopliaiitm (C hronogra[)h. 
p. G2.), Cedrenus (p. 3l7-)i ^tjd Zonaras 1 . xiu. p. 51 )• 

Zusimus tlve partial enemy ol 1 beudojius, ruofat luiaceouniably 

passc.s f)\ei in sdence the worst of hi.- aciitms. 
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CHAP, mnnicated to the archbishop ; who acted from the 
^ laudable persuasion, that every measure of civil 
government may have some connection with the 
glory of God, and the interest of the true religion. 
The monks and populace of C^allinicum, an oh^ 
scure town on tlie frontier of Persia, excited by 
their own fanaticism, and by that of their bishop, 
had tumultuously burnt a conventicle ol the Va- 
lentinians, and a synagogue of the Jews. The se- 
ditious prelate was condemned, by the magistrate 
of the province, either to rebuild the synagogue, 
or to repay the damage ; and this moderate sen- 
tence was conhrmed by the emperor. But it 
was not confirmed by the arehbisho}r of Milan '^. 
He dictated an epistle of censure and reproach, 
more suitable, perhaps, if the emperor had re- 
ceived the mark of circumcision, and renounced 
the faith of his baptism. Ambrose considers the 
toleration of the Jewish, as the persecution of the 
Christian, religion ; boldly declares, that he hiin- 
.self, and every true believer, would eagerly dis- 
pute witli the bishop of Callinicum the merit of 
the deed, and the crown of martyrdom ; and la- 
ments, in the most pathetic terms, that the exe- 
cution of the sentence would be fatal to the fame 
and salvation of Theodosius. As this private ad- 
monition did not produce an immediate effect, the 
archbishop, from his pulpit publicly addressed 

” Sec the whole transaction in Ambrose (tom. li. Epist. xl. xli. 
p. 94C) — 955 .), and his biographer Paulinus (c. 23.). Bayle and Bar- 
beyme (Morales des P^res, r. xvii p. 325, &c.) have justly con- 
demned the archbishop. 

His sermon is a strange allegory of Jeremiah’s rod, of an al- 
mond tree, of the woman who washed and anoiiUcil the feet of 
Christ. But the peroration is direct and personal. 
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lliP emperor OTi Ins throne®*; nor would he con- CHAP, 
sent to offer the oblation of the altar, till he had 
obtaiiK'd from Theodosius a solemn and positive 
declaration, which secured the impunity of the 
bishop and monks of Callinicutn. The recanta- 
tion of Theodosius was sincere®'^ ; and, during the 
term of his residence at Milan, his affection for 
Ambrose was continually increased by the habits' 
of pious and familiar conversation. 

When Ambr(»se was itiformed of the massacre penaiice 
of Thessalonica, his mind was filled with horror 
and anguish. He retired into the country to in- A-H- ew. 
dulga his grief, and to avoid the presence of 
Theodosius. Hut as the archbishop was satisfied 
that a timid .silcnc(‘ would render liim tin' accom- 
plice of his guilt, he represented, in a ])rivate lit- 
ter, the enormity of the crime; which could only 
be effliced by the tears of penitence. The epis- 
copal vigour of Ambrose wav tempered by pre- 
dence; and he contented himself with signifying®'’ 
an indirect sort of excommunication, l)y the as- 


“ lloilic, Eiiiicope, (ie me |)ropojiiisii. Amlirosi' moilcslly (fin- 
fosed it : but lie sternly roiirinianded Timasius, gcnci.il nl tlie horse 
ami font, who had presumed lo say, that ihc nionls, ol ( '.ilhmrnm 
deserved 

Yel, fire ycarjt .tfierwaids, when Theodosius was absem Ironi 
his spiritual gmilt, ho lolcrali-d the Jews, and comlctuiied the de- 
strucliot.ol thur svitagogues. Cod. I’heodos 1. XM. Ut. u„ leg ty 
wtih (^odefroy’s Comntetitary, lum. vi. p i-J5. 

<»• Ambros. tom. ti. Kpist. h 907-1001. His '-pisit,- isa t.u- 
serahle rh.ipsody on a noble subject. Ambrose (onld act better than 
he could write. His comiKtsittons arc deililute ol tjsti , or genius, 
wilhoui the spirit orTertiill an, the copious elegante ol Larlantius, 
- ■ the lively wit ol Jerom, oi the giave cnergv of Atiguslin. 
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CHAP, surance, that he had been warned in a vision, not 
L ^ ^ ^ '/ to offer the oblation in tire name, or in the pre- 
sence, of Theodosius ; and by the advice, that he 
would conhne himself to the use of prayer, with- 
out presuming to approach the altar of Chiist, or 
to receive the holy eucharist with those hands that 
were still polluted with the blood of an innocent 
people. The emperor was deeply affected by his 
own reproaches, and by those of his spiritual la- 
ther ; and, after he had bewailed the mischievohs 
and irreparable consequences of his rash fury, he 
proceeded, in the accustomed manner, to perform 
bis devotions in the great church of Milan. He 
was stopped in the porch by the archbishop ; who, 
in the tone and language of an ambassador of 
Heaven, declared to his sovereign, that private 
contrition was not sufficient to atone for a public 
fault, or to appease the justice of the offended 
Deity. Theodosius humbly represented, that if 
he had contracted the guilt of homicide, David, 
the man after God’s own heart, had been guilty, 
not only of murder, but of adultery. “ You have 
“ imitated David in his crime, imitate then his 
“ repentance,” was the reply of the undaunted 
Ambrose. The rigorous conditions of peace and 
pardon were accepted ; and the public penance 
of the emperor Theodosius has been recorded 
as one of the most honourable events in the 
annals of the church. According to the mildest 
rules of ecclesiastical discipline, which were esta- 
blished in the fourth century, the crime of homi- 
cide was expiated by the penitence of twenty 
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years^: and as it was impossible, in the period CHAP, 
of human life, to p.utge tlu* accumulated guilt ^ 
of tb(^ massacre of The«salonica, the murderer 
should have been excluded from the holy tom* 
munion till the liour of his death. But the arch 
bishop, consulting the maxims of religious policy, 
granted some indulgence to the rank of his illus- 
trious penitent, who humbled in the dust the pride- 
of the diadem ; and the public edification might 
he admitted as a weighty reason to abridge the 
duration of his punishment. It was sufficient, 
that the emperor of the Romans, stripped of the 
ensigns of royalty, should appear in a mourntul 
and sup])liant posture; and that, in the midst ol 
the church of Milan, he should liumbly solicit, 
with sighs and tears, the pardon of his sins'' . In 
this spiritual cure, Ambrose employed the various 
methods of mildness and severity. After a delay 
of about eight montlis, Theodosius was restored 
to the communion of the faithful; and the edict, 
which interposes a salutary interval ot thirty 
days between the sentence and the execution, 
may be accepted as the wortliy Irnits of his 

ALronlin;; 10 t]u‘ discipline ol St. B'lSil (^Caiinii Ui.), tiie\oluiw 
Ury liotnicule was /our years a mourner , Th-t an lu arer , rn in a 
prostrate sUte ; and Jour m a standing irosiure. I have tli^ ou^iiiil 
(Beveridge, Paiidet ( . torn. ii. p 4 ? — KSl ) find a ir.inslation ((anirdoD, 

Hist, des Sacrenieiis, toiii iv. p. — i' 77 .) ol the ( anoair il Lpi-iles 

of St. Basil. 

'I'lie [>enance of Theoflosiu::, is autliLiiticated by Ambrose 
(tom- VI. (!'• 01)11. 1 heodos. . . f> 4 . p. 1207.), Augoshn. fdr ( ivilai. 

Del, \ . l'() .lud IHuIinus (in Vit. Ambroi e .Sot rales is ig- 

norant , Sozomci) (I \ 11. e. j^.) conn I , .md lie. f opious Hrirraliv'' 
of'Chcodoret H, r IS.) mnsi be used with prcLauLion. 
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CHAP, repentance^. Posterity luis applauded the vir- 
XXVIl r ^ 

tuous firmness ot the ardibishop : and the ex- 
ample of Theodosius may prove the beneficial 
influ(‘nce of those principles, which could force 
a monarch, exalted above the apprehension of 
human punishment, to respect the laws, and rni- 
nisTi'rs, of an invisible Judge. “ The prince,” says 
'Montes(|uieu, “ who is actuated by the hopes and 
“ fears of religion, may be compared to a lion, 
“docile oidy to the voice, and tractable to the 
“ hand, ot his keeper"'’.” The rnotious.of the royal 
animal will therefore depend on the inclination, 
and interest, of the man who has acquired such 
dangerous authority over him ; and the |)riest, 
who holds in his famd the conscience of a king, 
may inflame, or moderate, his sanguinary passions. 
The cause of humanity, and that oi persecution, 
have been asserted, by the same Ambrose, with 
equal energy, and with e(|ua! success. 


Generosity 
of Theo- 
(lobius, 

A. D. 
388— 3(jl. 


After tlic defeat and death of the tyrant of 
Gaul, the Roman world was in the possession of 
Theodosius. He derived from the choice of Gra- 
tian his honourable title to the provinces of the 
East : he had acquired the W^t by the right of 
conquest; and the three yeai4, which he spent 
in Italy, were usefully employed to restore the 


Codex T.heo(los. 1. ix. tit. xl. leg. 13- The date iiiid circuiii- 
5iaiices of this law are perplexed with dilticiiliies ; but 1 feel niyselt 
inclined to favour the honest efforts of Tdlemont (Hist, dt;s Kmp. 
tom V p. 721.) and Pagi (Crltica, tom. i. p. 

Un prince qiii aime la religion, et qui la craint, est nn lion qui 
cede a la main qui le flalte, on a |a voix qui Tappaise. Tsiirit dcs 
Loix, 1. XX i\. c 2. 
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aiitlioritv of the laus ; and to correct the abuses, CHAP. 

.... XXVJL. 

wliich liLifl prevail'd with impunity under tlie , ^ 

iJsnrj)ation ol* Maximus, and the minority of Va- 
Jentinian. 'J^he luime of \'al('ntini;ui uas regu- 
larly inserted in tlic pnblie acts: but the tendei 
ag(', and doubtful faith, of the son of Jnstina, ap- 
peaK'd to re()uire th(' prudent care of an orthodox 
guardian ; and his s[)eeious ambition might have 
excluded tin* unfoi'tunate youth, wit! amt a strug- 
gle, and almost witliout a muiinur, from (he 
administration, and cww fi'orn tlu' iiihei itaiu'e. 
of the (’inpirca It Tlnaalosius laid (‘onsulted tlu’ 

I’igid maxims ot iiit(‘r(''^t and policy, his condiu't 
would have biam jnstih(‘d l)y Ids friends; but the 
generosity of his bcdiaviour on this inmnorabhe 
occasion lias extorted tlu^ ajijdausi* of liis mosi 
iiiv(‘terat(‘ eneudes. lie seatial \ aleutiuian on 
the throne of Milan ; and, without 8(i])ulaling an\ 

[irescmt or future ad^'antages, n'storial Idrn to itu 
absolute dominion oi all th(' provima's lioin which 
he had l)(‘en didven by the arinsiol Maximu.s. lo 
t!-e la'stitntion of his ainpk^ patiimony, ddu^o- 
dosins added the free and gimerous gift of tin' 
(onntiies beyond tlic Al|)s, wlucli hi'i sueeisstul 
valour had reeovcied horn the assassin ol lira 
tian^'h Satisfied with tlu’ glory which he had 
aecjuinal, by revenging tlu' deatli ol his lienelai’- 
tor, and delivering tl)e West Irom the yike ol 
tyranny, tlie emperor retumed from Milan to 


Twt: TT.-i Tfv y/jrjMO 

(.tf Zusmins hiiii'-cll g. a. f) A 

j)incbs of cxjacboon, \ alrnUaiaiiuni . 
ra none rt .'t lUi il . 


^ tip ni^C^arfl j)rai-c 
•- '^omc luip- 

, , jiiR'cra oi<Jis3iiii^ \cnc- 
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CHAP. Constantinople; and, in the peaceful possession 
XXVll East, insensibly lohipscd into his fonnor 

habits oi luxury and indolence. T^ieodosins dis- 
charged his obligation to the brother, he indulged 
his conjugal tenderness to the sister, ofValenti- 
nian : and posterity, which admires the pure and 
singular glory of his elevation, must applaud his 
unrivalled generosity in the use of victory. 

Character The empress Justina did not long survive her 
' Cturn to Italy ; and, though she beheld the trium])h 

A. D. 391. of Theodosius, she was not allowed to influence 
the government of her son The pernicious at- 
tachment to the Arian sect, which Valentinian had 
imbibed from her example and instructions, was 
soon erased by the lessons of a more orthodox 
education. His growing zeal for the faith of Nice, 
and his filial reverence for the character and autho- 
rity of Ambrose, disposed the Catholics to entertain 
the most favourable opinion of the virtues of the 
young emperor of the West^^l They applauded 
his chastity and temperance, his contempt of plea- 
sure, his application to business, and his tender al- 
fection for his two sisters ; which could not, how- 
ever, seduce his impartial equity to pronounce an 
unjust sentence against the meanest of his subjects. 
But this amiable youth, before he had accomplished 


Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 14. His chronology is very irregular. 

'“^See Ambrose (tom. ii. de Obit, Valentinian. c. 15, 
p. 1178. c. 36, &:c. p. 1104.) When the young emperor gave an 
entertainment, he fasted hiinsclfj lie refused to see an handsome 
actress, See. Since lie ordered his wild beasts to he killed, it is un- 
generous in Philostorgiua, "(1. xi. c, 1.) to reproach liim with the 
love of that amusement. 
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the twentieth year of his age, was oppressed hy 

(loniestlc treason; and 'Rie empire was agaii\ iv\- 


CHAV. 

XXVVV. 


voived in the horrors of a civil war. Arhogastes^ 


a gallant soldier ot the nation t>l the Fr;mks, held 


tlie second rank in the service of Gratian. On the 


death ot his master he joined tlie standard of Theo- 
dosius ; contributed, by his valour and military 
conduct, to the destruction of the tyrant ; and was' 
appointed, after the victory, master-general of the 
armies of Gaul. His real merit, and apparent fide- 
lity, had gained the confidence both of the ])rinct 
and people ; his boundless liberality corrupted tin 
allegiance of the troops; and, whilst he was uni 
versally esteemed as tlu? pillar of the state, tin 
bold and crafty Barbarian was secretly determinca 
either to rule, or to ruin, the empire of the West 
The important commands of the army were dis- 
tributed among the Franks ; the creatures of Ar- 
hogastes w'cre promoted to all the honours and 
offices of the civil government ; the progress of 
the conspiracy removed every faitldul servant 
from the presence of Valentinian ; and the em- 
peror, without power, and without intelligence, 
insensibly sunk into the precarious and dependent 
condition of a captive'"". The indignation w'hich 
he expressed, though it miglit arise only from the 
rash and impatient temper ot youth, tnay be can- 
didly ascribed to the generous spirit of a prince, 


Zosuiiiis (,1. IV. p. 275.; pranes tlic ciinny ol ['hi-ii Inains. Bui 
he IS delubleJ by Socralus (1. v. c. 27 ), ami Orosiu- il mi. c. 33.). 

(Jregory uf Tours ( 1 . 1- c. 0. p. lo.’. 111 ib' vloiuI ^oluIU^■ ol 
ihc Historians of France) has preserved a cunuu- fragmciil ofSuliu- 
ciub Alexander, an historian far more valuable than liuDitlf. 
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CHAP, who felt tliat he was Jiot unworthy to reign. 

XXVll. pjg secretly inviterl the archbishop of Milan 
to undertake the office of a mediator; as the 
pledge of his sincerity, and the guardian of his 
safety. He contrived to apprise the emperor of 
the East of his helpless situation ; and he de- 
clared, that, unles.s Theodosius could speedily 
inarch to his assistance, he must attempt to escape 
from the palace, or rather prison, of Vienna in 
(ianl, where he had imprudently fixed his resi- 
dence in the midst of the hostile fnctinn. But the 
.lopes of relief were distiuii. mid doiihtfni ; mid, 
as every day furnished some new provocation, 
the empiTor, without strength or counsel, too 
liastily resolved to risk an immediate contest with 
his powerful general. He rec(“ive(l Arhogastes 
on the throne ; and, as tlie count apjU'oaclied 
with some appearance ol lespect, delivered to 
him a paper, whicli dismisscal liim from all his 
(‘mployments. “ My authority,” replie<l Arho- 
gastes uilh insulting coolness, “ doc's not dejaaid 
“ on the smile, or the fi'own, oi a inonarch ; 
and lie contcmiptnously threw the p.ijier on the 
ground. The ' indignant monarch snatched at 
the sword of one of the guards, wliich he strug- 
■rled to draw from its scahhard ; and it was 
not without some degree of violence that he was 
pnwented from using the deadly weapon against 
llisdcaih, liis enemVt or against himself. A tew days after 
this extraordinary quarrel, in which he had ex- 
])osed his re sentment and his weakness, the un- 
fortunate Valentinian was found strangled in liis 
apaiUncnt ; and some pains were employed to 
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disguise the manifest guilt of Arhogirstea, .ind to 
persuade the world, that the d(‘alh of the yonn<: XX\ ll. 
emperor had 'been the voluntary efteet of his own 
despair’**. His body was eoriduetcd wi’.h decent 
pomp to the sepulchre of Milan; and the arch- 
bishop pronounced a funeral, oration to comme- 
morate his virtue, and his misfortunes "b On this 
occasion, the humanity of Arnltrosc tempted hini 
to make a singular breach in his theological ^vs- 
leni ; and to comfort the weeping sisters of ^bl- 
IcDtin'uui, by the firm nssiinincc, tiint ilu'ir jtiaiis 
brother, tlioiif^h ho had not received the ‘lacnuiicnt 
of baptism was introduced, without ditbciilty, inti) 
the mansions of fttwrial bliss"’*'. 


The prudence of Arbogastes had prepared the iJairiu- 
success of bis ambitious desiuu)s; and tin* t)ro\ in- 
cials, in wliose breasts every sentiment of patrio- 1). 
tism or lovaltv were extinguished, expected, with ' '' ' 
tame resignation, the unknown master, whom 
the choice of a Frank might place on the Impe- 
rial throne. Hut some remains ol pride and 
prejudice still opposed the elevation ol Ail»o- 
gastes himself; and the judicious Barbarian 


(^odcfrriy (DisstTlat. ad Philostorig p h.is Jdi- 

^.rntly colk'ctcd all the ct( unibiances ot ihc d(\’ili <it V.ili'imniaii 11 
'rite vanutiniis, and the ignorance, of roi)tcinporar\ writer, pnac 
liiat it was secret. 

De Obitk Valentinijii lono n. p. 1 1 7>4 — I le is foreetl to 
speak a discreet and obscii re laie'iiasf* . yet be n in neb I wild i r than any 
layman, or [)erhaps anv oiher t eelebitistic, would lia^edartd to be 

See c. :*1. p. 1188. c. 75, p.liyd. Dorn ( banlon (Hist dei 
Sacramens, tom i. p.8(i,), who owns that Si Amliro^e iimsi !,tre- 
nuoiiHly niainlains the intk'ipfnsal'ic necessiiy ul tvaplisin, lalKturs Uj 
reconcile the contradiction. 
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CHAP *^bought it more advisahlc to reign under the name 
XXVIl. of some dependent Roman. He bestowed the pur- 
pie on the rhetorician Eugenius ; 'whom he had 
already raised from tlie place of his domestic secre- 
tary, to the rank of master of the offices. In the 
course both of his private and public service, the 
count had always approved the attacliTiicnt and 
abilities ot Eugenius ; his learning and clofjuence, 
supported by the gravity of his manners, recom- 
mended him to the esteem of the people; and the 
reluctance, with which he seemed to ascend the 
throne, may inspire a favourable prejudice of his 
virtue and moderation. The ambassadors of the 
ni'w emperor were immediately dispatched to 
the court of Theodosius, to communicate, with 
affi'ctcd grief, the unfortunate accident of the 
death of Valentinian ; and, without mentioning the 
name of Arbogastes, to request, that the monarch 
of the East would embrace, as his lawful colleague, 
the respectable citizen, who bad obtained the una- 
nimous suffrage of the armies and jwovinc-es of 
the West''“. Theodosius was justly provoked, 
that the perfidy of a Barbarian should have de- 
stroyed, in a moment, the labours, and the fruit, of 
his former victory ; and he was excited by the 


Quein sibi Germanus famulum delegcrat exu!;, 
is the conteinploDiis expression of Claudian (iv Cons. Hon. 74.). 
luigeniub ])rofc5Sed Chrisliamh , but hib secret attaclniitni to Pa- 
ganism (Sozomen, I. vii. c. Philostorg. l.xi. c.2 ) is probable hi 
a grammarian, and would secure the friendship ot Zostmus (I, iv. 
p. ‘27(),277.)- 

Zoiimus (l.iv. p. 278.) mentions this emhaesy ; but he is <Ii- 
verlcd by another story from relating the rrent. 
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tears of his beloved wife'", to revenge tlie fate of oiIaP- 
fier unhappy brother, and once more to assert by , ^ ** 
arms the violated majesty of the throne. But as 
the second conquest of the West was a task of 
difficulty and danger, he dismissed, with splendid 
presents, and an ambiguous answer, the am- 
bassadors of Eugenius ; and almost two years . 
were consumed in the preparations of the civil ^ 
war. Before he formed any decisive resolution, riKoiid- 
the pious emperor was anxious to discover the 1?' 

• 1 pAfL-s 1(U 

will ot Heaven; and as the progress of Chris- war 
tianity luid silenced the oracles ol Delphi and 
Dodona, he consulted an Egyptian monk, who 
possessed^ in the opinion of the age, the gilt 
ot miracles, and the knowledge of futurity. 
Eutropius, one of the I'avonrite eunuchs of the 
})alace of Constantinople^, embarked for Alex- 
andria, from whence he sailed up the Nile as 
far as the city of Lycopolis, or of Wolves, in 
the remote province of Tbebais'^\ In the 
neighbourhood of that city, and on tlu^ summit 
of a lofty mountain, th(‘ holy John’ had con- 

iiursTa'CK- f ^ rj T^Ts fyuirr, ^ ti'i TOv c? c'^ un>Ti, 

Zosim. 1. iv. p -77- afterwards says fp '.jBO.), that (>alla died m 
childi>ed ; and intimates, that the atfliction (jf her liushaiid av.is ex- 
treme, but short. 

“ ' Lycopolis is the niodt-rn Sial, or Osiot, a luwn of Saul, about 
tltc size of St. Denys, which drives a profitable trade wath the kinf^- 
dom ol Srimaar, and has a vr ry coiiTcnient fountain, “(u)aspoifl 
‘‘ signa virgintlaiis cnpumiur/’ See 1^’AnviiU-, De^cnplicn dc 
I'l’igypte, j) IHl. Abulfeda, l)e^( npt. A^gypt. p 14 md ilie runoui 
Aiinotauoiis, p 2b- ^2. <d bis editor M icbaelis 

I’he Lde of Johti of Lycepolis Is dc^» by his two Incnds, 

Rufiniis (1, li. c. i. p.44P.), and Lalladius Laiisiac. c. 43. 

p. 738.) in Hosweyde’s great C'cJlcction ol tlie \'ila Patrunn lille- 
niont (Mem, Lccles. tom x, jj. 7 lb. 7i'0.) ha^ settled tlir ehroiiulbgy. 
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CHAP, stmcted, with his own hnnds^ an humble celly in 
which he had dwelt above fifty years, without 
opening his dour, without seeing the face of a 
woman, and without tasting any food that laid 
l)een prepared by 6re, or any human art. Five 
days of the week he spent in prayer and medi- 
tation ; but on Saturdays and Sundays be regu- 
larly opened a small window, and gave audience 
to the crowd of suppliants who successively flowed 
From every part of the Christian world. The 
c'unucli of Theodosius apj)r()ached the window 
with respectful steps, propos(‘d his questions con- 
cerning the event of the civil war, and soon re- 
turned with a favourable oracle, which animated 
the courage of the empenw by the assurance of 
a bloody, but infallible, victory The ac'coni- 
plishment of the prediction was forwarded by all 
the means that human prudenc(i (ould Mip[)ly. 
'idle industry of tlu* two mastm-gem ral^, Stilicho 
and Timasius, was directed to recruit the num- 
bers, and to revive the discipline, ol the Roman 
h'gions. The formidable iroojcs of Jiarbarians 
marched under the ensigns ol their nationj^l 
chieftains. Tin* Iberian, the Arab, and the 
Goth, who gazed on each other with mutual 
astonishment, were enlisted in the service of 
the same prince*; and the renowncil Alaric 
acf[uired, in the school of Theodosius, tlie 
knowledge of the art ol war, which he alter- 


Sozoincn, 1 \ii. c. 22 . C'laudian Eutro|> I i 02 ; ineii- 
lion^ ilu* ( iiniicli'b jtmrncy : hiif lit* most contempuioii--! v di iidcs tlio 
l{g\|)tiai\ dreams, and the oracles of ihr Nile. 
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wards so fatally exerted for the destruction of CHAP. 

The erupefi'or of the West, or, to speak more Hu vic- 
properly, his general Arbogastes, was instructed liZeawu, 

by the misconduct and misfortune of Maxirans.AA). 394, 

' Scpuo. 

how dangerous it might prpve to. extend the 
line of defence against a skilful antagonist, 
who was free to press, or to sospend, to con- 
tract, or to multiply, his various methods of 
attack Arbogastes fixed his station on the 
confines of Italy : the troops of Theodosius 
were permitted to occupy, without resistance, 
the provinces of Pannonia, as far as the foot 
of the Julian Alps ; and even the passes of 
the mountains were negligently, or }>erhaps 
artfully, abandoned; to the bold invader. He 
descended from the hills, and beheld, with 
some astonishment, the formidable camp of the 
Gauls and Germans, that covered with arms 
and tents the open country, which extends 
to the walls of Aquileia, and the banks of 


Zosimus, I. iv. p. 280. Socrates, 1. Tii. 10. Al.uic himself 
(tie BtlL Getico, 5SJ4.) dwells with more complacency ou his early 
exploit* against the Romans, 

. . , . Tot Augustes Hebro qui teste fugavi, 

Yet his vanity could scarcely have proved this plurahiy of flying em- 
perors. , ■ 

Claudian (io iv Cons. Honor- 77j See.) contrasts the miliuiy 
plans of the two usurpers : 

.... Novitai yuderc jtnoreni 

.Suadebat ; cRutuinque dabant excni[)la sequcnieni. 

Hic nova moliri prseceps : hie quacrerc tuta 
Providub. Hic fusis j collcctis viribus die. 

Hic vagus excunrens ; hic intra claustra reductus 
Dissimilci ; flied Jsorte pares 
VOL. V. 


O 
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chap, the Frigidus'", or Cold River””. This irarrow 
I j- theatre of the war, circutuscribed by the Alps 
and the Hadriatic, did not allow much room 
for the operations of military skill ; the spirit of 
Arbogastes would Lave disdained a pardon ; his 
guilt extinguished the hope of a n^otiation ; 
and Theodosius was impatient to satisfy his glory 
and revenge, by the chastisement of the assas- 
sins of Valentinian. Without weighing the na- 
tural and arti&ciai obstacles that opposed his 
efforts, the emperor of the East immediately 
attacked the fortifications of his rivals, assigned 
the post of honourable danger to the Goths, 
and cherished a secret wish, that the bloody 
conflict might diminish the pride and numbers 
of the conquerors. Ten thousand of those 
auxiliaries,- and Bacurius, .general of the Ibe- 
rians, died bravely on the field of battle. But 
the victory was not purchased by their blood : 
the Gauls maintained their advantage; and 
the approach of night protected the disorderly 
flight, or retreat, of the troops of Theodosius. 
The emperor retired to the adjacent hills ; 
where he passed a disconsolate night, with- 
out sleep, without provisions, and without 

The Frigidus, a <rtjaJl^ though memorable, stream in the 
Country of Goretz, now called the Vipao, falls into tiie Sontius, 
or Lisonzo, above Aquileia, some miles from the Hadriatic. See 
D'Anville*B ancient and modern maps, and the luJia Antiqua of 
Cluveriu3 (lom. i. p. 188.). 

Claudian's \.it is intolerable: the snow was dyed red j the 
cold river sinoaked ; and the channel must have been choaked with 
carcases, if the current had not been swelled with blood. 
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hojjes^^®; except that strong assnrance, which, CHAP, 
under the most desperate circumstances, the in- 
dependent mind may derive from the contempt 
of fortune and of life. The triumph of Eugeriius 
was celebrated by the insolent and dissolute joy 
of his camp ; whilst the active and vigilant Ar- 
hogastes secretly detached a considerable body of 
troops to occupy the passes of the mountains, and 
to encompass the rear of the Eastern army. The 
dawn of day discovered to the eyes of Thecnlosius 
the extent and the extremity of his danger: but 
his apprehensions ,were soon dispelled, by a 
friendly message from the leaders of those troops, 
who expressed their inclination to desert the stand- 
ard of the tyrant. The honourable and lucra- 
tive rewards, which they stipulated as the price 
of their perfidy, were granted without hesitation ; 
and as ink and paper conld not easily be procured, 
the emperor subscribed, on his own tablets, tl»e 
ratification of the treaty. The spirit of his sol- 
diers was revived by this seasonable reinforce- 
ment : and they again marched, with confidence, 
to surprise the camp of a tyrant, whose principal 
officers appeared to distrust, eithet the justice, or 
the success, of his arms. In the heat of the 
battle, a violent tempest such, as is oiten felt 

Theodoret afiirmi, that Sf. Joha, and St. Philip, ap|>tarcd to 
the waking, or emperor, on horatbark, &c. This is the 

first instance of apoitolic chivalr^, which afterwards beca/nc &o pojni- 
lar in Spain, and in the Cmsadcs. 

Tc propter, gelidb Aquih' de monte procellis 

ObruU advems acied ; revolutaque tela 

Vertit in auctor«, et turbine. mpfiulit haiOas. 

O nimium diteetc Deo, cui fundit ab antii* 
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aro^ from the East. 
iv«s ^bdtered by their 
ity of the wind, which 
blew a cload of dost in the facetf ‘of the enemy, 
disordered their ranks, wresteS, their weapons 
from their bands, and divert^, or repelled, their 
.ineflFectnal javelins. This accidental advantage 
was skilfully improved ; the violence of the storm 
was magnified by the snpei^titions terrors of the 
Gauls ; and they yielded without shawe to the 
invisible powers of heaven, who seemed to mili- 
tate on the side of the pious emperor. His vic- 
tory was decisive ; and the deaths of his two rivals 
were distinguished only by the difference of their 
characters. The rhetorician Eugenios, who had 
almost acquired the dominion of the world, was 
reduced to implore the mercy of the conqueror; 
and the unrelenting soldiers separated his head 
from bis body, as he lay prostrate at the feet of 
Theodosius. Arbqgastes, after the loss of a bat- 
tle, in which he had discharged the duties of a 
soldier and a general, .wander^ several days 
among the mountains. Bat when he was con- 
vinced that his cause was desperate, and his 
escape impracticable, the intrepid Barbarian imi- 
tated the example of the ancient Romans, and 

.ffloluf ormatt* byemei ; cui miJLiat jEtHer, 

IJt vcnitHXt ad cfas^ict VenlL ^ 

Thne Tm$ of CUudiaD, iii Cona. Honor, gs, &c. A . D. 

396.) are byhifi^oontempofarits^ Au^jUtUnaod Orosius ; who 

»uppreB» die of and add some circarngtancci 

from the iDfoftqadoi^<fC;^e-wiU]es9ea. Witbin four months after 
Uic Tictory, it wn coa^kar^ by Apbroic to the miraculons riciories 

of Moacf and Joshua. ^ 


CHAR among tbe 
XXVIL rrH ® 

, y I he army 


Toe army of TBeodoeii^ 
position from the impetoc 
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. turned his sword againaVljia -QiW breatt The 
fete of the bmpire was dfetermi\nj^^iiQ* natrow cor- 
ner trf Italy; and the legitimaiw successor of the 
house of Valentinian embraced . the ar^bisbop 
of Milan, and ^i^ously received the sribrnisaion 
of the provinces of the West. Those provinces 
were involved in the gudi of r^tellion ; while 
the inflexible courage of Ambrose alone had re- 
sisted the claims of saccessfnl usurpation. , With 
a manlf /reedom, which might have been fatal 
to any other subject, the archbishop rejected the 
gifts of En^iius, declined his correspondence, 
and withdrew himself from Milan, to avoid the 


CHAP. 

XXVIl. 


odious presence of a tyrant; whose dowufel he 
predicted 'in discreet and ambiguous language. 

The merit of Ambrose was applauded by the con- 
queror, who secured the attachment of the people 
by his alliance with the church and the clemency 
of Theodosius is ascribed to the humane interces- 
sion of the archbishop of Milan 

After the defeat of Engenius, the merit, as of 
well as the aothority, of Th«>dosius was cheer- 
folly acknowledged by all the inhabitants of the 
Roman world. The experience of his past con- 
duct encouraged the most^pleasing expectations 
of Jiis future reign; and the age of the empe- 
ror, which did * nor exceed fifty years, seemed 
to extend the ^08|)ect of the public felicity. 


The ere war ate gathtrtd from Ambrose (toro.ii. 
EpUt Ixil. p. (in Vit Ambros.c.'eC — 34.), Auguitin 

(de Civitau m), vii. c, Soitjmexi (l.vii, 

c. 24 .), Theodoret (1. Zosimui (I- ir. p. 281, 3^), Clan- 

dian (In iii Cons- Hon. 65-^t05. in tv Coos. and 

the ChitmidM jtabJiiW by Scalier. 
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xxvn months afitei^his victory, was 

^ considered ' by people ' as aiJ tinforeseen and 

Tatal event, wbi^^deitfejfed, .in a.nlomen the 
bope^ of^tbe tising. generation. But the indul- 
gence of ease ah^-lmtury -had s^retly nourished 
Ihe princij^of diS^e The strength of^Fheo- 
dosios war ^ppurt the sodden and vio- 

lent transitiohrft'O^' the’palace to the camp ; and 
^e ihCreangg'aytO|)toin8 of a dtopsy ahnonnced 
the dissohi^tt of the ernperor. ^ The opi- 

nion, abd perhaps the interest, of the pohlic had 
conhnned the division of the Eastern and Western 
empires ; and the'tSvo royal yonths, Arcadins and 
Honorius, who badulready obtained, from the ten- 
derness of their &thef, the title of Augustus, were 
destined to fill the thrones of Constantinople and 
of Rome. Thrf^ , princes Vere not permitted 
to share the dai^er and glory of the civil 
war ; but as sodn aiff^ Theodosias bad tri- 
umphed over his unworthy rivals, he called his 
younger sooj Hondrioa^ to fCi^y thfe fruits of 
the victory, and to tlm sc^trb of the 

Wrat from the ha^ofAis dying Tath^ The 
arrival of Honoritta at-Maan waii Welopmed by a- 
splendid exbibirionSof ^ .gdmetlof Circus j 

•’V.Thk di.eiHe, licribfed by S«SW 

°! ^ a,^, efiect.of 

r » impudent 

bar) G( 3 drfwy,.I>i*ert.p.' 438 .). ' f '■ ' . 

H«»A|>*Qmpankd hit 
aiher ; .Y«t Toto, a 

all that to a ppoi^j^omy poet } who cfcfdy 

the VKtoiy 7*;--125.). 
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and the emperor, tbopgb ne was oppressea oy the 
weight of his disorder, contributed by his presence 
to the public jpy. Bat . ihe remains of his 
strengdi tvere exhausted by the painful effort, 
wbich be.made,.'to assist at the sp^tacles pf the 
morahjg. Honorius. supplied, during the rest of 
the day, the; place of We father ; And the great 
Theodosios expired in the ensuing night. Not- 
withstanding ith© recent aoirapsities of a civil war, 
his death was universally lamented. The Barba-' 
rians, whom he had vanquished, and the church- 
men, . by whom he had been snbdned, celebrated, 
with loud and sincere applause, the qualities of 
the deceased emperor, which appeared the most 
valuable in tbeir eyes. The Romans were terri- 
fied by the impending dangers of a feeble and 
divided, administration; and every disgraceful 
moment of the unfortunate reigns of Arcadius 


CHAP. 

XXVIl. 


and Honorius revived the memory of their irrepa- 


rable loss. 

In the faithful picture of the virtues of Theo- Cormp- 

^ ^ j. tion ot the 

dosius, his imperfections have not been fllSSCm- times, 
bled; the act of cruelty, and the habits . of in- 
dolence, whicb’tamisbed the -glory; of one of the 
greatest of the Roman princes. An historian, 
perpcinally adverse to the fame of Theodosius, 
has exaggerated his vices, and their pernicious 
effects-; be teWly asserts, that every rank of 
subjects imltil^ ^e effeminate manners of their 
sovereign ; every sp^ies of corruption pol- 

luted the coui« M |ublic,tod; private life ; and 
that the feeble fealaiUts^ of order and decency 
were insufhcieat to resist the progress of that 
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CHAP, degenerate spirit, wmcd eacriticet/withoiit a blnsh, 
, — ^ the coDsiderafifj^bf daty Snd'iDferest to the base 
indnlgence of;8^h tod i'ppetit*'^. The com- 
plaints of cootemporar^ writers, wlm dejdore the 
increase .of Inxary,. and depray^bo of manners, 
are commonly expressive of their, pecoliar temper 
and situation. . . There are few observers, who pos- 
sess a clear and comprehensive .view of Ihe revo- 
lutions of soci^ 5 and who are capable of disco- 
vering thy nice and secret springs of action, which 
impel, in the samfe uniform direction, the blind 
and capricious passions of a mnltitude of indivi- 
duals. If it can be affirmed, with any degree of 
truth, that, the luxury of the Romans was more 
shameless and dissolute in the reign of Theodosios 
than in the age of Constantine, perhaps, or of Au- 
gnatos, the alteration cannot be ascribed to any 
benehcial improvements, which bad gradually 
increased the stock of optional riches. A Jong 
period of cdamity or decay mnst have checked 
the industry, and dhninisbed the wealth, of the 
people; and their p^ffise lpxnry roust iave been 
the result of that indolent ^despair, which en- 
joys the present hour, anddwlm^ thd thoughts 
of futurity. The uncert^n condition of their 
property dilbburaged tbe^^jectt of .'Theodo- 
sius from engaging; In those tisbful and laborious 
undertakings which require ex- 

pence, and promise^ a sldlir andi^^nt'^advan- 
tage. 'Ihe fe^dtot exa^e^ de^ 

lation tempted remains of 

L p'.Mi/ 
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a patrimony, ;#bich .might/, every hoar,v become chap. 
the prey <rf rapacions Gpthi;^ .- And the mad 
prodigality -which prevails in thp ;6o|ifu8ion of a 
shipwreck, or a siege, may attve -to explain the 
prepress of lipiary amidst the iinisfortones and 
terrors of a sinking nation- 

The effeminate loxory, * wl»^ infected theTbeinfan- 
manners of courts and cities, had instilled a secret 
and destructive poison into the camps of the Ic- »rmont. 
gions ; and their degeneracy has been marked by 
the pen of a military writer, who had accorately 
studied the genuine and ancient principles of 
Roman di|cipline. It is the just, and important 
observation of Vegetius, that the infantry was 
invariably covered with defensive armour, from 
the foun(jlation of the city, to the reign of the 
emperor Gratian. The relaxation of discipline, 
and the disuse of exercise, rendered the soldiers 
less able, and less willing, to support the fatigups 
of the service ; they complained of the weight of 
the armour, which they seldom wore; apd they 
snccessivelyi obtained the permission of laying 
aside both their cuirasses and their helmets. The 
heavy weapons of their ancestors, the short sword, 
and the formidable pi/«ra, ?«fhich had snbdned the 
world, insensibly dropped fi^m ibeir feeble hands. 

As the use of the shield is incompatible with that 
of the bow.,, they reluctantly marched into the 
field; condoned to sufor, either the pain of 
wounds, .0%’tbe, ignominy >bf flight, and always 
disposed tp prefer^thejtngre shamehil alternative. 

The cavalry of thejtJoths^Ahe Huns, and the Alani, 
had felt the benefits, and" adopted the use, ot de* 
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CHAP. femiTO. arinoo|j,; £Bid> ju tb^ esreelled in the ma- 
nagement oiVi^^vire^)^, easily over- 
whelmed frea^Iing lemons, whose 

heads and 

to the awdws^^ ^‘Jd^hariMMy' -The loss of 
armies, th? dejjmicdon of cities, and^^.disfaononr 
of the Roman' M1B«, inefectnaHy 
Successors of Gr^o to restore the helmets 'and 
cnirasse^ of the infantry. The enervated soldiers 
abandoned their own^ and the public, defence; 
and,! tbra* ptatllanimbns indolence may be consi- 
dered as the iifjmedinte cause of the downfel of 
the empire 

VegttiiM, de Re MUitari, 1. i. c. 10. The teriet of calamities, 
a^hich he miAs, compel ui to Miere, that the ITtro, to whom he 
leduate»hifbook,i« thelattand inortin£lorioo>of UieValeHtiaiat).. 
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chap: xx^ii. 

J^nal Destruction^ of Pagamsm. — Introduction of 
the Wcrsh^ of Stmts, and' Relics, among the 
Christians. 

The ruin of PaganiBm, in the age of Theodosius, cHAP. 
is perhaps the only example of the total extirpa- 
tion of any ancient and popular superstition ; and The dc- 
may therefore deserve to be considered, as a sin- 
^ular event in the history of the human mind. Pagan re^ 
llie Christians, more especially the clergy, hadA^D.'sTs 
impatiently supported, the prudent delays of Coa-~®®^’ 
stantine, and the equal toleration of the elder Va- 
lentinian; nor could they deem, their conquest 
perfect or secure, as long as their adversaries were 
permitted to exist. The influence, which Am- 
brose and his brethren had acquired over the 
youth of Gratian, and the piety of Theodosios, 
was employed to infuse ’the maxims of persecu- 
tion into the breasts of their Imperial proselytes. 

Two specious principles of religious jurisprudence 
were established, from wlfence they deduced a 
direct and rigorous conclusion, against the subjects 
of the empirc;i who still adhered to the ceremonies 
of their anoi!ia»>r«: that the magistrate is, in some 
measure,^ goilt^jof thc crimes which he neglects to 
prohibit, or to -piidi i. rnid, that the idolatrous 
worship of febtdoilf deB^ and real daemons, is 
the most ahnmii]Ab|e crime agamst the supreme 
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CHAP, majesty of.tiie Cr^tjr. laws df Moses, and 

the examples p^^^ewjsjh history werejb^tily^per- 
haps erroqeoai^,, applied^ byit^je cler^, to the 
jnild and annual reign of tiristian^. The 
zeal of the ^perors, was excited to ' vindicate 
their own hoQoor, and that of the Deity : and 
the temples of the Roman world vrere subverted, 
about sixty' years after the conversion of Constan- 
tine. 

State of Froip.the age of Nnma, to the reign of Gratian, 
at^me? Romans preserved the regular succession ot 
the several colleges of the sacerdotal order’. Fif- 
teen Pontiffs exercised their supreme jurisdiction 
over all things, and persons, that were consecra- 
ted to the service of the gods; and the various 
questions which perpetually, arose in a loose 
and traditionary system, were submitted to the 
judgment of their holy tribunal. Fifteen grave 
and learned Augurs observed the face of the 
heavens, and prescribed the actions of heroes, ac- 
cording to the flight of birds. Fifteen keepers 
of the Sybilline books (their name of Quin- 

* St. Arabrose (tom. ii. dc Obit Tbeodo*. p. 1*08.) cxprewly 
praises and recomnaends the,;^eal'Of Josiah in the destruction of ido- 
latry. The language of Julius Firmicus Maternus op the same strb- 
jept (de Errore Profan. p. 467, edit. Gronov.) is piously inhu- 

man. Ncc fiJio jubet (the Mosaic Law) parci, nec et per 
arnatam cor^gemgladkitD vindicem ducit, &c. 

^ Bayle (tom. il p. 406, ii^hia CoramentaircPfcilosopbique) jus- 
tific8> and limits, thw iptolcTant laws py the tepipoiial reign of Je- 
. hovah o*^er the Jew*. The attempt iakudablef ' ^ 

^ See the outlinos of tbd Atanan hierarchy in Cicero (d« J^ibus, 
il. 7, 8.), Livy (i. pwtiy*ius HalfOaniag&cnsi^ (1. ji. p. IIQ— 
129. edit. Hud5on)> Acaoftn Aomaiii^ tom. i. p. ?— 

9 OO 1 and Moyle (vol. i. p.\A>— >5.).^^"The jflfflt 11 , the work of an 
English Whig, as well as Aoip^ aptiqUBry. 
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DECEMVIRS was derived from their nnmber) occa- chap. 
sionally consulted the histqry of future, and, as it 
should seera,iof contingent, events.., Six Vestals 
devoted theiii virginity to the guard of the sacred 
fire, and of the unknown pledges of the duration 
of Rome ; which no mhrtal .had been suffered to 
behold with impunity*. Seven Epulos prepared 
the table of the gods, conducted the solemn pro- 
cession, and regulated the ceremonies of the an- 
nual festival. The three Flamens of Jupiter, of 
Mars, and of Quirinus, were considered as the 
peculiar ministers of the three most powerful 
deities, who watched over the Fate of Rome and 
of the universe. The King of the Sacrifices re- 
presented the person of Numa, and of his suc- 
cessors, in the religious functions, which could be 
performed only by royal hands. The confrater- 
nities of the Salians, the Lupercals, &c., prac- 
tised such rites, as might extort a smile of con- 
tempt from every reasonable man, with a lively 
confidence of recommending themselves to the 
favour of the immortal gods. The authority, 
which the Roman priests had formerly obtained 
in the counsels iff the republic, was gradually 
abolished by the establishment of monarchy, and 
the removal of the seat of empire. But’ the dig- 

* These mjntio, and perhaps imaginary, ^rmbola have given birlh 
to vaiiou* {aMet.and conjecturet. It aeeaia probable, that the Pal- 
ladium wai a small «atue (thrt* cubito and a half high) of Minerva, 
with a lance and distaff; that it was usually inclosed in a smo, or 
barrel ; and that a similar band was placed by its side, to disroncert 
curiosity, or sacrilege. See »i«*eriac (Comment, sur les Epitres 
d’Ovide, tom. i. p. 60—66 ), and Lipsius (tom. hi., p. 6l0. de VesiJ, 
icc. c. 10.). 
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CHAP, nity of their sacred “pharat^pr ffas.etiil ^protected 
xxvm jjy laws-;;^ manners* of their country ; and 
' they still cai^ned, more espeqally.the college of 
pontiffs, to -(^^ise'in the capital, ^d sometimes 
in the provinces, the rights of their ecclesiastical 
and civil jurisdiction, fbeir robes of purple, 
chariots of state, and suaptnoas entertainments, 
attracted the admiration of the people; and 
they received, from the consecrated lands, and 
the public revenue, an ample stipend, which 
liberally supported tlie splendour of the priest- 
hood, and all the expences of the religious 
worship of dhe state. As the service of the 
altar was not incompatible with the com- 
mand of armies, the Romans, after their con- 
sulships and triumphs, aspired to the place of 
pontiff, or of augur; the seats of Cicero'’ and 
Pompey were filled, in the fourth century, by the 
most illustrious members of the senate ; and the 
dignity of their birth reflected additional splen- 
donr on their sacerdotal character. The fifteen 
priests, who composed the college of pontiffs, 
enjoyed a more distinguished rank as the compa- 
moDS of their sovereign ; and the Christian em- 
perors condescended tq accept the robe and en- 
signs^, which were, appropriated to the office of 
supreme pontiff. But when Gratian ascended the 
throne, more sctnpnlous, or more enlightened, 

. ■■ 

* Cicero IhnkljC*^ ^Uicum.l. u, Epi*t.5.), or indirectly (ad. 
Familiar. 1. xv. Epiit 44^ confesses tl?*t the U the supreme 

object of hii wishes. Plifly is prot^^io tread, in the foCtstepB of 
Cicero (1. iv. Ej^. 8.), aqd the ej^^ pf traditioo miglu be con- 
tinued from history, ^nd 
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he sternly rejected those protane symbols®; ap- chap. 
plied to the service of the state, or of the chnrch, 
the reventres of the priests %nd vettals ; abolished 
their honour^ and immonities ; and dissolved the 
ancient fabric of^oman superstition, which was 
supported by the opinions, and habits, of eleven 
bandred years. Paganism was stilJ the coastita- 
tioaal religion of the senate. The ball, or temple , , 
in which they assembled, was adorned by the 
statue and altar of Victory^ : a majestic female 
standing on a globe, with flowing garments, ex- 
panded wings, and a crown of laurel in her out- 
stretched hand®. The senators were sworn on the 
altar of the goddess, to observe the laws of the 
emperor and of the empire; and a solemn offer- 
ing of wine and incense was the ordinary prelude 
of their public deliberations®. The removal of 
this ancient monument was the only injury which 
Constantins had offered to the superstition of the 
Romans. The altar of Victory was again restored 
by Julian, tolerated by Valentinian, and once more 
banished from the senate by the zeal of Gratian “ 

But the emperor yet spared the statues of the 

® Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 249, 250. I have wpprcstcd the foc^ish puQ 
about PorUtfesc and Moenrmu. • 

’ Thii statue was transported from Taretitura to Rome, placed in 
the Curia JuUa by Caesar, and decorated l^y Augustus with the spoils 
of Egypt. 

^ Prudently 8 Ch ii, in initio) haa drawn a very awkward portrait 
of Victory i butihfturioub reader will obtain more satisfaction from 
Montfaucon's Antiguitiet (tom. i. p. 341.), 

® Sec Suetonius (in Auguit, c. 35»)> afrd the Exordium of Pliny’s 
Panegyric. . 

These facts are mutcmlly allowed by the two advocates, Sym- 
machus and Ambrose. 
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chaF. g6^;: which wert- exposed to ^he pnWic venera- 

foot jbMiiirfed' aad t^Qty-foar or 

chapels,' Stiti,^^Kificd to sa^y the devotion of 

the peoples ^ in evd^ qiiarterihfjRoDje the de- 
licacy of thfit^ri 9 tiafisVt^o,%ided"h^^ fumes 
□if idolatrous sacrifice*’ 

Petiii<mof Bot the Christians formed the feak nutoef otis 
p^y in the senate of Rome*''; and it' was only 
altar of by their absence, that they could expr^ their 
A. D. 384. dissent from the legal, though profane, acts of a 
Pagan rtiajority. In that .assembly, the dying 
embers of freedom were, for a moment, revived 
and inflamed by the breath of fanaticism. ■ Four 
respectable deputations were successively vOl^ to 
;he Imperial court**, to represent the grievances 
jf the priesthood and the senate; and to 'solicit 
the restoration of the altar of Victory. The 
conduct of this important business was entrusted 
to rift eloquent Symmachus**, a wealthy and 


■" The Notitia Urks, more recent than Cowtantine, does tot find 
Oto worthy to be named among the edifices of the 

dty. Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. x»ii. p. 825.) deplores the public 
scandih of Rome, which conlioually offended the eyes, the ears, and 

“ Aflibitwe Tqjeatedly.affirnia, IB contradiction to common seme^ 
(lapy^ Works, toK ij. p. 147?), that the Chriiliaus had a um^ority 
in tbejinate. ' . 

“ ti»eA«< (A. D. 382.) to Giatwn, who refiiseurthem audience. 
The swey (A.D. 384.) to Valentintani when (fat fidd wa, disputed 
by Syminachus and Ambrose. The third (A,^. to Thetoo- 

sius} andthe/w<4(A.D.3{IS.) to Val^tinian. Leitfcer (Heathen 
Testimonies, Tof .iT.'p,572— S99-i «pr«ents the whole trans- 

action. 

“ Symmichvu, who WM inVested'with all th» civil and saceruoiai 
honouij, leprtsenfed the emperor under the two characters oiPoniifex 
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noble senator, who united the sacred characters chap 
of pontiflF and augur, with the civil dignities of ^ 
proconsul of Africa, and praefect of the city. 

The breast ofl Symmachua was animated by the 
warmest zeal for the cause of expiring Paganism ; 
and his religious antagonists lamented the abuse 
of his genius, and the inefficacy of his moral vir- 
tues^^ The orator, whose petition is extant ' 
the emperor Valentinian, was conscious of the 
difficulty and danger of the office ivhich he had 
assumed. He cautiously avoids every topic which 
might appear to reflect on the religion of his sove- 
reign ; humbly declares, that prayers and entrea- 
ties are his only arms; and artfully draws his 
arguments from the schools of rhetoric, rather 
than from those of philosophy. Symmachns en- 
deavours to seduce the imagination of a young 
prince, by displaying the attributes of tlie god- 
dess of victory ; he insinuates, that the confis- 
cation of the revenues, which were consecrated 
to the service of the gods, was a measure un- 
worthy of his liberal and disinterested character; 
and he maintains, that the Roman sacrifices 
would be deprived of their force and energy, if 
they were no longer celebrated at the expence, 
as well as in the name, of the republic. Even 
scepticism is made to supply an apology for 
superstition. The great and incomprehensible 


MaximiiSj and Princeps Senatiis. See the proud inscripcon at the 
head of hig works. 

^ As if any one^ says Prudentius (in Symn>ach.i. t)39 ), should 
dig in the mud with an instrument of gold and ivory. Even saints, 
and polemic saints, treat this adversary with respect and civility. 

TOL. V. H 
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CHAP, secret of the nniverse eludes the inquiry of man. 
Where reason cannot instruct, custom may be 
permitted to guide; and every nation seems to 
consult the dictates of prudence,^ hy a faitliful 
attachment to those rites, and opinions, which 
have received the sanction of ages. If those ages 
have been crowned with glory and prosperity, if 
the devout people have frecinently obtained the 
blessings which they have solicited at the altars 
of the gods, ft must appear still more advisable to 
persist in the same salutary practice ; and not to 
risk the unknown perils that may attend any rash 
innovations. The test of antiquity and success 
was applied with singular advantage to the reli- 
gion of Noma ; and Rome herself, the celestial 
genius that presided over the fates of the city, is 
introduced by the orator to plead her own cause 
before the tribunal of the emperors. “ Most 
“ excellent princes,” says the venerable matron, 
“ fathers of your country ! pity and respect my 
“ age, which has hitherto flowed in an uninter- 
rupted course of piety. Since I do not repent, 
“ permit me to continue in the practice of my 
“ iincient rites. Since I am horn free, allow me 
“ to enjoy my domestic institutions. This reli- 
“ gion has reduced the world under my laws. 
“ These rites have repelled Hannibal from the 
“ city, and the Gauls from the capitol. Were 
“ my grey hairs reserved for such intolerable 
“ disgrace ? I am ignorant of the new system, 
“ that I am required to adopt ; but I am well 
“ assured, that the correction of old age is 
“ always an ungrateful and ignominious of- 
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•' fice'®.” The fears of tlje people supplied wjjat CRAP, 
the discretion of the orator bad suppressed ; and 
the calarnities, which afflicted, or threatened, the 
declining empire, were unanimously imputed, by 
the Pagans, to the new religion of (dirist and of 
Constantine. 

But the hopes of Symniaclms were repeatedly Conver- 

^ - . . ^ 3 ion of 

baffled by the firm and dexterous opposition or Rpme, 
the archbishop of Milan ; who fortified the ein- 
perors against the fallacious elocjueVrce of the ad- 
VQicate of Rome, In this controversy, Ambrose 
condescends to speak tbe language oi a philoso- 
pberj and to ask, with some contempt, why it 
should be thought necessary to introduce an ima- 
ginary and invisible power, as the cause of those 
victories, which were sufficiently explained by th^ 
valour and discipline of tbe legions. He justly 
derides the absurd reverence for antiquity, which 
could only tend to discourage tbe improvement 
of art, and to replunge the human rate into their 
original barbarism- From theuce gradually rjp- 
ing to a more lofty and theological tone, he pro- 
nounces, that Christianity alone is the doctrine 
of truth and salvation; and that every mode of 
Polytheism conducts its deluded votaries, through 
the paths of error, to the abyss of eternal perdi- 

Sep ihe fiTty-fgurth Epistle pf ibe tenth book of Synimachi;#. 

In the form and disposition of his ten books pf Itpistles, he nniuM 
the youDgei Pliny ^ 'whose rlch^nd florid style be was bU[)posed. by 
bis friends, io equal or excel fM^crob. Satnrnal. 1. v. c- I-). But tbe 
luxurixincy of Syoupachus consists of barren leaves, without frgits, 

^nd even withput flowers. Few facts, and le>v sentimep^. cap he 
extracted from his verbose correBpondeiicc. 
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CHAP. tion”. ArgnmcBts like .these, when they were 
suggested by a favourite ’ bishop, had power to 
prevent the restoration of the altar of Victory ; 
but the same arguments fell, wit|i much more 
energy and effect, from the mouth of a con- 
queror ; and the gods of antiquity were dragg^ 
in triumph at the chariot-wheels of Theodosius 
■ In a full meeting of the senate, the emperor pro- 
posed, accorefeg to the forms of the republic, 
the important question, Whether the worship of 
Jupiter, or that of Christ, should be tb^ieligion 
of the Romans ? The liberty of suffrages, which 
he affected to allow, was destroyed by the hopes 
and fears that his presence inspired ; and the ar- 
bitrary exile of Symmachus was a recent admo- 
nition, that it might be dangerous to oppose the 
wishes of the monarch. On a regular division 
of the senate, Jupiter was condemned and de- 
graded by the sense of a very large majority ; and 
it is rather surprising, that any members should be 
found bold enough to declare, by their speeches 

See Ambrose (tom.ii. EpisL xvii, xviii. p. 826 — 833.)- The 
former of these epistles is a short caution ; the latter is a formal reply 
to the petition or lile/ of Symmachus. The same ideas are more co- 
piously expressed in the poetry, if.it may deserve that name, of Pru- 
dentrus j who com|>o8ed his two books againstSymmachusfA.D. 404-) 
while tliat senator was still alive. It is whimsical enough, that Mon- 
tesquieu (Considerations, Sec. c. xix. tom. iii. p. 4B7-) should overlook 
the two professed antagonists of Symmachus ; and amuse himself with 
descanting on the m(,re remote and indirect confutations of Orosjus, 
St. Augustin, and Salvun. 

See Prudemius (in Symmacb.l. i. 515, &c.). The Christian 
agrees wub the Pagan 2Losimu3 (1. iv. p, Q83 ), in placing this visit of 
Theodosius after the second civil w'ar, gemlni bis v ictor caede lyranni 
(1. 1 . 410.). But the time and circuiuslanees are belter suited to his 
first triumph. 
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, and votes, tliat they were, still attached to the chap. 
interest of an abdicated deity**. The hasty 
version of the senate most be attributed either to 
sopernatural or to sordid motives ; and many of 
these reluctant proselytes betrayed, on every fa- 
vourable Occasion, their secret disposition to 
throw aside the mask of odious dissimulation. But 
they were gradually 6xed in the new religion, as 
the cause of the ancient becanievyrnore hopeless ; 
they yielded to the authority of tire emperor, to 
the fashion of the times, and to the entreaties of 
their wives and children^, who were instigated 
and governed by the clergy of Rome and the 
monks of the East. The edifying example of the 
Anician family was soon imitated by the rest of 
the nobility: the Bassi, the Paullini, the Gracchi, 
embraced the Christian religion ; and “ the lu- 
“ rainaries of the world, the venerable assembly 
“ of Catos (such are the high-flown expressions 
“ of Prudentius), were impatient to strip them- 
“ selves of their pontifical garment ; to cast the 
“ skin of the old serpent ; to assume the snowy 


Prudenliusj after proving that the sense of the senate U de- 
clared by a legal majority, proceeds to say (609, Sec.), 

Adspice quam plcno subscllia nostra Senatii 
DeCemant infeme Jovis pulvinar, etomne 
Idohum longc pargatA ex urbe fugamlum, 

Qoa vocat tigregii sentenda Principis, illuc 
Libera, cum pedibus, tuna corde, frequeniia transit. 

Zotimus ascribes to the wioscripi fathers an heathenish courage, 
which few of them are found to possets. 

“ Jerom specifies the pontiif Albinus, who wrs surrounded with 
such a believing family of children and grand-chllcireu, as would 
have been sufficient to convert even Jupiter himself; an extraor- 
dinary proselyte ! (tom. i, ad Laetam, p. 54.). 
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CttAt*. ‘‘ robes of baptismal innocence ; and to humble 
“ the pride of the consular fasces before the tombs 
“of the martyrs**.” The citizens, who subsisted 
by their own industry, and the populace, who 
Were supported by the public liberality, filled the 
churches of the Lateral!, and Vatican, with an 
incessant throng of devOut proselytes. The de- 
crees of the senate, which proscribed the worship 
of idols, were ..ratified by the general consent of 
the Romans**^: the splendour of the capitol was 
defaced, and the solitary temples were abandoned 
to ruin and contempt**. Rome submitted to the 
yoke of the Gospel ; and the Vanquished pro- 
vinces had not yet lost their reverence for the 
name and authority of Rome, 
pestruc- The filial piety of the emperors themselves en- 
gaged them to proceed, with some caution and 
the pro- tenderness, in the reformation of the eternal city. 

viDces, rr» 1 1 

A.D. 381, Inose absolate monarchs acted with less regard 
to the prejudices of the provincials. The pious 
laboOr which had been suspended near twenty 
yeays since the death of Constantins^, was 

“ PatT«« vide^ t>u}cbeiTiraa mundi 

Lumina j CiStictWttiqiife ten6m gestire Catonum 
Candidiore niveatti pieUtis atnictum 
Sumcre j et ciuTiei d^pOE^crc pontifiotles. 

The fancy <ifPrudciJthra ii 'w&ftjaed dud ohjfatcd by victory. 

” Prudentiup^aftifr he iJrt liDrttersion of difc senate 

and people, isks, with ebti&e mitb and conference, 

Et dtibitamaa atfbuqftoaflats*, litfi, Christe, dicatam 
In leges tnmiitt tuas ? 

" Jerooa exula <hk d^iOlatioo of the capitol, and the other 
tempfcs of Ronoe 5(lbilr. hp. 54- tom. ii. p. 95 .). 

^ Libankrt (Otttt, pfo Tcifiplh, p. lO- Gfenev. l6S4. pabhshed 
by James Godefroy, and cxtwftcly Octree) accusca VaUntinian 
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vigorously resumed, and finally accomplished, chap. 
by the zeal of Theodostius. Whilst that warlike 
prince yet struggled with the Goths, not for the 
glory, but for the safety, of the republic ; he 
ventured to oflFend a considerable party of his sub- 
jects, by some acts which might perhaps secure 
the protection of Heaven, but which must seem 
rash and unseasonable in the eye of human pru- 
dence. The success of his 6^ experiments 
against the Pagans, encouraged the'^ous empe.- 
ror to reiterate and enforce his edicts of proscrip- 
tion: the same laws which had been originally 
published in the provinces of the East, were ap- 
plied, after the defeat of Maximus, to the whole 
extent of the Western empire; and every victory 
of the orthodox Theodosius contributed to the 
triumph of the Christian and Catholic faith . 

He attacked superstition in her most vital part, 
by prohibiting the use of sacrifices, which he de- 
clared to be crimined as well as infamous ; and if 
the terms of his edicts more strictly condemned 
the impious curiosity which examined the en- 
trails of the victims every subsequent expla- 
nation tended to involve, in the same guilt, the 


andVal^sof prohibiting wcrifioes. Some partial order may have 
been issued by the Eastern emperor ; but the idea of any general law 
is contradicted by the silence of the Code, and the evidence of eccle- 
siastical history. 

^ See his laws in the Theod(*3ian Code, 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. / t 

* Homer's sacrifices are not accompanied with any inquisition of 
entrails (see Feithius, Antiquitat. Homer. I. i. c. 10. ifi-). The fus- 
cans, who produced the first liarutpices, subdued both the Greeks 
and the Romans (('icero de Uivinatioue, ii. ^3 ). 
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xxvm practice of immolation, which essentially 

^^constituted the religion of the Pagans. As the 
temples had been erected for the purpose of sa- 
crjGcCy It WHS the duty of a benevolent prince to 
remove from his subjects the dangerous temp- 
tatiou, of offending against the Jaws which he 
had enacted. A special commission was granted 
to Cynegius, tb^ Praetorian praefect of the East, 
and aherwar^ to the counts Jovius and Gau- 
dentius^ two officers of distinguished rank in the 
West ; by which they were directed to shut the 
temples, to seize or destroy the instruments of 
idolatry, to abolish the privileges of the priests, 
and to confiscate the consecrated property for 
the benefit of the emperor, of the church, or of 
the army^. Here the desolation might have 
stopj)ed . and tlie naked edifices, which were no 
longer employed in the service of idolatry, might 
haj^e been protected from the destructive rage of 
fanaticism. Many of those temples were the most 
splendid and beautiful monuments of Grecian 
architecture : and the emperor himself was in- 
terested not to deface the splendour of his own 
cities, or to diminish the value of his own posses- 
sions. Those stately edifices. might be suffered to 
remain, as so many lasting trophies of the victory 
of Christ. In the decline of the arts, they might 
be usefully converted into magazines, manufac- 

Zosimufi, 1. iV. p, 545, 249. Thcodoret, ]. v. c. 21. Idatius m 
Cbroo, Proaper. Aquitan. I. Hi. c.38. apud Baronium, Annal. EceJes. 

^ D No. Libanios (pro Temphs, p. lo.) labours to prove, 
that the cominanda. of Theodosius were not direct and positive. 
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tures, or places ol public assembly: and perhaps, CHAP, 
when the walls of the temple had I)een sufficiently 
purified by holy rites, the worship of the tine 
Deity might be allowed to expiate the ancient guilt 
of idolatry. But as long as they subsisted, the Pa- 
gans fondly cherished the secret hope, that an auspi- 
cious revolution, a second Julian, might agaiti re- 
store the altars of the gods ; and the earnestness 
with which they addressed their unavailing prayers 
to the throne^®, increased the zeal of tue Christian 
reformers to extirpate, without mercy, the root ot 
superstition. The laws of the emperors exhibit 
some symptoms of a milder disposition’^; but their 
cold and languid efforts were insufficient to stem 
the torrent of enthusiasm and rapine, which was 
conducted, or rather impelled, by the spiritual 
rulers of the church. In Gaul, the holy MartiUj 
bishop of Tours*', marched at the head of his 
faithful monks to destroy the idols, the temples, 
and the consecrated trees of his extensive diocese ; 
and, in the execution of this arduous task, the 
prudent reader will judge whether Martin was sup- 
ported by the aid of miraculous powers, or of car- 

“ Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 8. 18. There is room to be- 
lieve, that this teoiple of Etiessa, which Theodosius wished to save 
for civil uses, was soon afterwards a heap of ruins (Lib^riius pro 
Templis, p. 26, 27. and Godefroy's notes, p. Sy.). 

® See this curious oration of Libaoius pro Tetnplis, pronounced, 
or rather composed, about the '/ear 390. I ftave consulted, with ad- 
vantage, Dr. Lardner’s version and remarks (Heathen Testimonies, 

▼ol. iv. p. 13.) — 163.). 

» See the Life of Martin, by Sulpicius Severus, c. The 

saint once mistook (as Don Quixote might have done) in harmless 
funeral for an idolatrous processibn, and imprudently committed a 
miracle. 
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CHAP, nal weapons. In Syria, the divine and excellent 
Marcellas”, as he is styled by Tbeodoret, a bishop 
animated with apostolic fervour, resolved to level 
with the ground the stately temples within the 
diocese of Apamea. His attack was resisted, by 
the skill and solidity, with which the temple of 
Japiter bad been constructed. The building was 
seated on an eminence : on each of the four sides, 
the lohy .^oof/was supported by fifteen massy 
columns, sixteen feet in circumference ; and the 
large stones, of which they were composed, were 
firmly cemented with lead and iron. The force 
of the strongest and sharpest tools had been tried 
without effect. It was found necessary to under- 
mine the foundations of the columns, which fell 
down as soon as the temporary wooden props had 
been consumed with fire ; and the difficulties of the 
enterprise are described under the allegory of a 
black daemon, who retarded, though he could not 
defeat, the operations of the Christian engineers. 
Elated with victory, Marcellus took the field in 
person against the powers of darkness ; a nume^ 
rous troop of soldiers and gladiators marched under 
the episcopal banner, and be successively attacked 
the villages and country temples of the diocese of 
Apam^. Whenever any resistance or danger was 
apprehended, the champion of the faith, whose 
lameness would not allow him either to fight or fly, 
placed himself at a convenient distance, beyond 
the reach of darts. But this prudence was the 


Compare Soeomcn (I. vii. c. 15.) with Theodoret (1. v. c. 21,). 
Between them, they relate the crusade and death of Marcellu*. 
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occasion of his death : he was surprised and slain chap. 
by a body of exasperated rustic? ; and the synod 
of the province pronounced without hesitation, 
that the holy Marcellus had sacrihced his life 
in the cause of God. In the support of this 
cause, the monks, who rushed, with tumultuous 
fury, from the desert, distinguished themselves . 
by their zeal and diligence. jJTbey d^rved 
the enmity of the Pagans; and 'som^ of them 
might deserve the reproaches of avarice and 
intemperance ; of avaiice, which they gratified 
with holy plunder, and of intemperance, which 
they indulged at the expence of the people, 
who foolishly admired their tattered garments, 
loud psalmody, and artificial paleness A small 
number of temples was protected by the fears, 
the venality, the taste, or the prudence, of the 
civil and ecclesiastical governors. The temple 
of the Celestial Venus at Carthage, whose sacred 
precincts formed a circumference of two miles, 
was judiciously converted into a Christian church”; 
and a similar consecration has preserved invio- 
late the majestic dome of the Pantheon at Rorae^. 

But in almost every province of the Roman 


“ Libanius, pro Teruplls, p. 10—13. He rails at tliesc black- 
garbed men, thfe Christian monks, who eat more than elephanw. 
Poor elephants ! f/uy arc teoiperate animals. 

“ Prosper Aquitan. 1. iii. c. 38. apud Baronium ; Anna!. Ecctes. 
A.D. S89, No. 68, &c. The temple had been shut some time, and 
the access to it was overgrown with brambles. 

** Donatus, Roma Antiqua et Nova, 1. iv. c. 4. p. 408. This 
consecration waE performed by pope Boniface IV. I am ignorant ol 
the fevourable circumstances which had preserved the Pantheon 
above two hundred years after the reign of Theodosius. 
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CHAP, world, an army of fanatics, without authority, and 
without discipline, invaded the peaceful inhabi- 
tants ; and the riiin of the fairest structures of 
antiquity still displays the ravages of t/iose Barba- 
rians, who alone had time and inclination to exe- 
cute such laborious destruction. 


The tcm- 
j^c of Se- 
rapis at ‘ 
Alexan- 
dria. 


In this wide and various prospect of devasta- 
tion, the spect^or may distinguish the ruins of 
the t^pje of'^rapis, at Alexandria**. Serapis 
does not ap])ear to have been one of the native 


gods, or monsters, who sprung from the fruitful 
soil of superstitious Egypt.*® The first of the 


ftolemies had been commanded, by a dream, 
to import the mysterious stranger from the coast 
of Pontus, where be bad been long adored by 
the inhabitants of Sinope ; but his attributes and 
his reign were so imperfectly understood, that it 
became a subject of dispute, whethsr be repre- 
sented the bright orb of day, or the gloomy 
monarch of the subterraneous regions’^. The 
'''bo were obstinately devoted to 
the religion of their fathers, refused to ad- 


mit this foreign deity within the walls of their 


“ Sophroniua composed a recent and separate historj' ( Jerom, in 
ScnpLficcJcs. tom. i. p. 303.)> wbioh has furnished materials to So- 
crates Ch V. c. Thcodoret (I. v, c. «nd Rufinus (h'ii. c, 220* 
Yet the last, .who had been at Alexandria before and after the event, 
may deierve the tJredit of an original witness. 

<5ei?rd Voasius (Opera, tom. r. p. 80. and de Idololatria, 1. i. 
c. fig.) to support the strange notion of the Fathers; that the 

p^t^ia^ch Joseph w« adored in Egypt, as the bull Apis, and the god 
Serapis. 

^ Origo dei nbndnm nostris cclebrata. iEgyptiorum antistites 
tic memorant, &c. Tacit Hist iv. 83. The Greeks, who had tn- 
Tellcd into Egypt, were alike ignorapt of this new deity. 
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cities*. Bnt the obsequious priests, who were CHAP, 
seduced by the liberality of the Ptolemies, sub- 
mitted, Viithout resistance, to the power of the 
god of Pontus : an honourable and domestic 
genealogy was provided ; and this fortunate usur- 
per was introduced into the throne and bed of 
Osiris’®, the husband of Isis, and the celestial mo- 
narch of Egypt. Alexandria, w^iich claimed his 
peculiar protection, gloried in the nanie mf the 
city of Serapis. His temple^, whicl>*Tivalled the 
pride and magnificence of the capitol, was erected 
on the spacious summit of an artificial mount, 
raised one hundred steps above the level of the 
adjacent parts of the city; and the interior cavity 
was strongly supported by arches, and distributed 
into vaults and subterraneous apartments. The 
consecrated buildings were surrounded by a quad- 
rangular portico ; the stately halls, and exquisite 
statues, displayed the triumph of the arts ; and 
the treasures of ancient learning were preserved 
in the famous Alexandrian library, which had 
arisen with new splendour from its ashes After 
the edicts of Theodosius bad severely prohibited 

“ Maaobius, Saturnal. I. i. c. 7- Such a living fad decisively 
pTOv^ his foreign extraction. 

* At Rome, Isis and Serapis were united in the same temple. 

The precedency which the queen assumed, may seem to betray her 
unequal alliance with the stranger of Pontda. But the superiority 
of the female sex was established in Egypt as a civil and religious 
institution (Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. 1. 1. p. 31. edit. VVesscImg), and 
the same order is observed in Plutarch’s Treatise of Isis and Otirir ; 
whom he identifies with Serapis. 

" Ammianus (xxii. l6.). The Expositio totius Mundi (p. 8. in 
Hudson’s Geograph. Minor, tom. iii.), and Rufinua (1. ii. c. SS.), 
celebrate the Serapeum, as one of the wonders of the world. 

.See Memoires de I’Acad. des insenptions, torn. ix. p. 397—410, 
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c^iAp. tb«'i}acn6<;et of Abe Pitgabs, theywfjre still tolc- 
Mrtied in tbe city ajpd teaj)>le of Serapie ; and this 
singular iiidnlgefice was iiapmdently ascribed to 
tbe saperstitioos terrorB 6f the Christians them- 
selves: as if they had feared to abolish those 
ancient rites, which conld alone secnre the inun- 
dations of the Nile, the harvests of Egypt, and the 


subsistence of Constantinople*^. 

Its final AVth Bit time^ the archiepiecopal throne of 

tionl”'^' Alexandri^t-was filed by Theophilus^, the per- 
A. D. 385 . enemy of peace and virtne; a bold, bad 

mao, whose hands were alternately polluted with 
gold, and with blood. His pious indignation 
was excited by the hohours of Serapis ; and the 
insults which he offered to an ancient chapel of 
Bacchus, conrinced tbe Pagans that be meditated 
a more important and dangerous enterprise, la 
the tumultuous capital of Egypt, the slightest pro- 
yocation was sufficient to inflame a civil war. The 
votaries of Serapis, whose strength and numbers 
were much inferior to those of their antagonists, 
rose in arms at the instigation of the philosopher 


The o/d library of the Ptolemies w^s totally consumed m Caesar’s 
Alexandrian war. Marc Antony gave the whole collection of Per- 
gamus (200,000 voluqaes) to Cleopatra, as the foundallott of the new 
library of Alexandria. 

** Libanius (pro Xemplis^ p. 21.) indiscreetly provokes his 
Christian masters by this insulting remark. 

^ We may chusc betwceo the date of Marcellinus (A. D. 389.) 
or that of Prosper (A^D.Sgi.). Tillemont (Hist. dewEmp. tom!v. 
p. 310. 766.') prefers the former, and Pagi the latter- 

Tillemont^ Metm Eccles. tom. xi. p. 441 — 500. The ambigu- 
Ot^e situation of TieopJiilus, a saiTtt, as the friend of Jerora ; a dfvil, 
as the enemy of Chrysostom ; produce a sort of impartiality ; yet, 
npoM vvhole, tbe balance is justly inclined against him. 
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OljTHipius*^, who exhorted them to die in the CHAP, 
defence of the altars of the gods. These Pagan 
fanatics fortihed themselves in the temple, or rather 
fortress, of Serapis ; repelled the besiegers by 
daring sallies, and a resolute defence ; and, by the 
inhuman cruelties which they exercised on their 
Christian prisoners, obtained the last consolation 
of despair. The efforts of the p^^dent magistrate 
were uscfnlly exerted for tb(‘ establishipent of a 
truce, till the answer of Theodosius should deter- 
mine the fate of Serapis. The two parties assem- 
bled, without arms, in the principal square ; and 
the Imperial rescript was publicly read. But when 
a sentence of destruction against the idols of Alex- 
andria was pronounced, the Christians sent up a 
shout of joy atui e.vultation, whilst the unfortunate 
Pagans, whose fury had given way to consternation, 
retired with hasty and silent steps, and eluded, by 
their flight or obscurity, the resentment of their 
enemies. Tbeophilus proceeded to demolish the 
temple of Serapis, without any other difficulties, 
than those which be found in the weight and soli- 
dity of the materials ; but these obstacles proved 
so insuperable, that be was obliged to leave the 
foundations ; and to content himself with reducing 
the edifice itself to a heap of rnbbish, a part of 
which was soon afterwards cleared away, to make 
room for a church, erected in honour of the 

** Lardner (Heathen Testimonie*, voi. iv. p. 411.) has alleged a 
beautiful passage from Suidas, or rather from Damaicius, whict 
shews the devout and virtuous Olympius, not in the light of a 
warrior, but of a prophet. 






THE and fall 

litn nastrtytjK. The^DsaloaHe libmry of Alei- 
Tvas foUa^i^vor -doalnoj^d ; aod -nfear twenty 
afterwar^l^tbe ; the effigy 

iihelvfee excited, tl^-lregi^ao^.iBdigijatitm of evefy 
ipertatori^ whose rai^ fWi^ not totally darkened 
fef'rdigioaa prqadice^. The compositions of 
aOcient genius, so many of which hare irvetrier* 
ably priahsd) la^ight sureiy haVe been exce^ed 
from of idolatry, for. tbe amusement 

and^-'ijistt^tdon of succeeding . ages ; and either 
tbe zeal or the avarice of tbe archbishop*^, might 
have been satiated with the rich spoils, which 
were the reward of hb victory. While the images 
and vases of gold and silver were carefully melted, 
and thote of a less .valnahle metal were contemp- 
tnonsly broken, and cast into^^he streets, Theo- 
philns. laboured to expose the frauds and vices of 
the ministers of tbe idols t their dexterity in tbe 
management of tbe loadstone ; their secret tne- 
thod^ of iotrodacing an human actor into a hollow 
statue ; and. their . scandalous abuse of the con- 
hdctiee of devout husbands, and unsuspecting fe- 
mtdea*. ^ Charges like these may seem to deserve 


• Koi 'iUiro'u* nnwi* Gbru’iim, (juibtu dfrtptis, (xioinita ea a 
tempoTiUu laeiiioncnt. Oro9iuB,1.’vi. c. 15. 
P> '♦♦t* , T^iough a bigot, and a comruverrial 

«e^ to bWb. 

Livcts^ADtotiiDus aix] ^clcskis, execrh^eathu . 
Tilletnent (Mem,EcclM,ibto.X^, 
ofiPelusium .which reproaches 
Worship pf.gold, the auri joct^ femes, 
priest of Saturo, who. in the character of 
many pious ladies of quality i till 
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some degree of ciedit, ns they are not repngoaut CHAP, 
to the crafty and interested spirrt; of sopewtition. 

&it the Qame spirit. ie eqotfty prone to the base 
practice- pf insakiog and palnmniating a &ileD 
enemy ] and our -belief 'U o^urally checked 
the reflection, that it is much less difficult to-n^ 
vent a Bctitious story, than to support a pract^l 
fraud. The colossal statue of l^rapis** wi^ in- 
volved in the ruin of his temple and religion. A 
great number of plates of different metals, arti- 
ficially joined together, composed the majestic 
figure of the dehy, who tonclied on either side 
the walls of the sanctuary. The aspect of Sera- 
pis, his sitting posture, and the sceptre, which 
he bore in his left hand, were extremely, similar 
to the ordinary representations of Jnpitcr. He 
was distinguished from Jupiterj by the basket, or 
bushel, which was placed on his head ; and by 
the emblematic monster, which be held in hia 
right band : the bead and body of a serpent 
branching into three tails, which were again ter- 
minated by the triple heads of a dog, a lion, and 
a wolf. It was confidently affirmed, that if any 
impious hand should dare to violate the majesty of 
the god, the heavenaand the earth would justantly 


he betrayed himself, in a niomedt of when he* could no^ 

disguise the tone of his voice. The\Eothentic and impaVtjal nafjri- 
livc of .^schines (bee Bayle, Dictitmtiaire Criticjuej^&CAMANDRE), 
and the adventure of Mundus (Joseph. .AiTtit|Mit<ah J'udaic. 1. xviii. 
c, 3. p. 877* edit. Havercamp.), may" prdve au>orou& frauds 

have been practised with success. . . 

^ Sec the images of Serapis, in Mootlmuo^D (tom. it, p. 297.7- 
but the description of Macrobhu (Satarnai. 1. i. c. 20*) k nawt 
more picturesque and satisfactory. 

VOL. V. 


1 
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CHAP, return to their original chaos. An intrepid sol- 
dier. animated by zeal, and- armed with a weighty 
battle-axe, ascended the ladder; and even the 
Christian multitnde expected, with some anxiety, 
the event of the combat*®. He aimed a vigorous 
stroke against the cheek of Serapis ; the cheek 
fell (to the ground ; the thunder was still silent, 
and both the heavens and the earth continued to 
preserve^heir accustomed order and tranquillity. 
The victorious soldier repeated his blows ; the 
huge idol was overthrown, and broken in pieces ; 
and the limbs of Serapis were ignominiously 
dragged through the streets of Alexandria. His 
mangled carcase was burnt in the Amphitheatre, 
amidst the shouts of the populace ; and many 
persons attributed their conversion to this dis- 
covery of the impotence of their tutelar deity. 
The popular modes of religion, that propose any 
visible and mateiial objects of worship, have the 
advantage of adapting and familiarising them- 
selves to the senses of mankind: but this advan- 
tage is counterbalanced by the various ap^l inevi- 
table accidents to which the faith of the idolater 
is exposed. It is scarcely possible, that, in every 
disposition of mind, be should preserve his im- 


^ Sed fortes ireraucre manus, molique verenda 
loci, si robora sacra ferirent 
Jn 8ua credebant redituras membra secures. 

(Lucaii, iii. 429.)- Is it true (said Augustus to a veteran of Italy, 
“ at whoac house he supped), that the man, who gave the first blovr 
** to the golden statue of Anaitis, was instantly deprived of his eyes, 
and of hk life? / was that man (replied the clear-lighted 
veteran), and you now »up on one of the legs of the goddett,** 
(Plin. Hilt. Natur. xxxiii. 24.). 
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plicit reverence for the idols, or the relics, which CHAP, 
the naked eye, and the profane hand, are unable , j 

to distinguish from the most common productions 
of art, or nature ; and if, in the hour of danger, 
their secret and miraculous virtue does not ope- 
rate for their own preservation, he scorns the 
vain apologies of his priests, aiid justly derides ^he 
object, and the folly, of his supc^rstitious a^ch- 
ment^\ After the fall of Serapis, som^ hopes 
were still entertained by the Pagans, that the 
Nile would refuse his annual supply to the im- 
pious masters of Egypt ; and the extraordinary 
delay of the inundation seemed to anrionncc the 
displeasure of the river-god. But this delay was 
soon compensated by the rapid swell of the waters. 

They suddenly rose to such an unusual height, 
as to comfort the discontented party with the 
pleasing expectation of a deluge; till the peace- 
ful river again subsided to the well-known and 
fertilising level of sixteen cubits, or about thirty 
English feet^\ 

The temples of the Roman empire were de- ThePag^n 
serted, or destroyed; but the ingenious super- 
stition of the Pagans still attempted to elude theA.D. 391^; 
laws of Theodosius, by which all sacrifices had 


The history of the Reformation aftbrda frequent examples of 
the sudden change from superstition to contempt. 

Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 80. 1 Have supplied the measure. The 

“^aiiie standard, of the inundatior, and consequently of the cubit, has 
uniformly subsisted since the time of Herodotus. See Freret, in the 
Mem. de rAcadcmie des Inscriptions, tom. xvi. p. 344 — 353. 
Greaves’s Miscellaneout Works, vol. i. p. 233. The Egyptian cubit 
is about twenty-two inches of the English measure. 
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CHAP, been severely prohibited. The inhabitants of the 

XXVIII * 

country, whose conduct was less exposed to the 
eye of malicious curiosity, disguised their religious, 
under the appearance of convivial, meetings. On 
the days of solemn festivals, they assembled in 
great numbers under the spreading shade of some 
consecrated trees ; sheep and oxen were slaughter- 
ed dpd roasted ; and this rural entertainment was 
sanctified by the use of incense, and by the hymns, 
which were sung in honour of the gods. But it 
was alleged, that, as no part of the animal was 
wade a bnnit-uff'ering, as no altar was provided to 
receive the blood, and as the previous oblation 
of salt cakes, and the concluding ceremony of 
libations, were carefully omitted, these festal 
meetings did not involve the guests in the guilt, 
or penalty, of an illegal sacrifice Whatever 
might be the truth of the facts, or the merit of 
the distinction^, these vain pretences were swept 
away by the last edict of Theodosias ; which in- 
flicted a deadly wound on the superstition of the 
Pagans This prohibitory law is expressed in 


“ Libanius (pro Templii, p. 15, l6, I7.) pleads their cause with 
gentle and insinuating rhetoric. From the earliest age, such feasts 
had enlivened the country • and those of Bacchus (Gcorgic, ii. 380.) 
had produced the theatre of Athens. See Godefroy, ad loc. Liban. 
and Codex Theodos. tom. vi. p. 284. 

^ Honorius tolerated these rustic festivals (A. D, 399.). “ Abs- 
** que ullo sacrificio, attjue ulld supcrstitione damnabili.” But nine 
yean- afterward* he found it necessary to reiterate and enforce the 
same proviio (Ckxlex TheodOs. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 17. 19.). 

“ Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 12. Jonin (Remarks on Eccle*. 
History, vol. iv. p. 134.) censures, with becoming aaperity, the style 
and sentiments of this iotolerant law. 
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the most absolnte and comprehensive terms, “ It CHAP. 
“ is our will and pleasure,” says the emperor, 

“ that none of our subjects, whether magistrates 
“ or private citizens, howe^r exalted or how- 
“ ever humble may be tbeir rank and condition, 

“ shall presume, in any city,, or in any place, to 
“ worship an inanimate idol, by the sacrihc/ of, 

“ a guiltless victim.” The act of sacrificing; and 
the practice of divination by the enlraiis of the 
victim, are declared (without any regard to the 
object of the ehquiry) a crime of high-treason 
against the state ; which can he expiated only by 
the death of the guilty. The rites of Pagan 
superstition, which might seem less bloody and 
atrocious, are abolished, as highly injurious to 
the truth and honour of religion ; luminaries, 
garlands, fralikincense, and libations of wine, are 
specially enumerated and condemned ; and the 
harmless claims of the domestic genius, of the 
household gods, are included in this rigorous 
proscription. ThC use of any of these profane 
and illegal ceremonies, subjects the oflFender to 
the forfeiture of the house, or estate, where they 
have been performed ; and if he has artfully 
chosen the property of another for the scene of 
his impiety, he is compelled to discharge, with- 
out delay, a heavy fine of twenty-five pounds of 
gold, or more than one thousand pounds sterling. 

A fine, not less considerable, is imposed on the 
connivance of the secret enemies of religion, who 
shall neglect the duty of their respective stations, 
either to reveal, or to punish, the guilt of ido- 
latry. Such was the persecuting spirit of the law* 
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CHAP, of Tbeodosins, which were repeatedly enforced by 

"WT/FTT • 1 . 

bis sons and grandsons, with the lond and unani- 
mous applause of the Christian world 
oppressed. In the cruel reigns of Decins and Diocletian, 
Christianity had been proscribed, as a revolt from 
the ^ancient and hereditary religion of the empire ; 
and \the unjust suspicions which were entertained 
of a dark and dangerous faction^ were, in some 
measure^ countenanced by the inseparable union, 
and rapid conquests, of the Catholic church. But 
the same excuses of fear and ignorance cannot be 
applied to the Christian emperors, who violated 
the precepts of humanity and of the Gospel. The 
experience of ages bad betrayed the weakness, as 
well as folly, of Paganism ; the light of reason 
and of faith had already exposed, to the greatest 
part of mankind, the ranity of idols ; and the 
declining sect, which still adhered to their wor- 
ship, might have been permitted to enjoy, in peace 
and obscurity, the religions enstoms of their an- 
cestors. Had the Pagans been animated by the 
undaunted zeal, which possessed the minds of the 
primitive believers, the triumph of the church 
must have been stained with blood ; and the 
martyrs of Jupiter and Apollo might have em- 
braced the glorious opportunity of devoting their 

Such a charge should not be lightly made ; but it may surely 
be justified by the authority of St. Augustin, who thus addresses the 
Donatiste. “Qni* Dostrikm, ejuis veslrfim non laudat leges ob Impc- 
“ raloribua daus adveraut sacrificia Paganomm? Et certe longe ibi 
“ poena severior constituta est , illlus quippe irapietatis capitale sup- 
. “ pliciumest.” Epist xciii. N° 10. quoted by Le Clerc (Biblioih^ue 

Cboiwe, tom. riii. p. 277-)> who adds some judicious refleciions on 
tb« ii>tolerance of the Tictorious CbriiUans. 
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lives and fortunes at the foot of their altars. But CHAP, 
•such obstinate zeal was' not conpnial to the loose 
and careless temper of polytheism. The violent 
and repeated strokes of the orthodox princes, 
were broken by the soft and yielding substance 
against which they were directed ; and the ready 
obedience of tbe Pagans protected them from/the 
pains and penalties of the Tbeodosian Ct/ae^. 

Instead of asserting, that the authority of the gods 
was superior to that of the emperor, they desisted, 
with a plaintive murmur, from the use of those 
sacred rites which their sovereign had condemned. 

If they were sometimes tempted, by a sally of 
passion, or by the hopes of concealment, to in- 
dulge their favourite superstition ; their humble 
repentance disarmed the severity of tbe Christian 
magistrate, and they seldom refused to atone for 
their rashness, by submitting, with some secret 
reluctance, to the yoke of tbe Gospel. The 
churches were hlled w'ith the increasing mnltitude 
of these unworthy proselytes, who had conformed, 
from temporal motives, to the reigning religion ; 
and whilst they devoutly imitated the postures, 
and recited the prayers, of the faithful, they 'sa- 
tisfied their conscience by the silent and sincere 
invocation of the gods of antiquity*. If the 
Pagans wanted patience to suflFer, they wanted 

Orosius, 1. vii. c. 28. p. 537- Augustin (Enarrat. in Psalm cxI. 
apud Lardner, Heathen Testimonies, toI. ir. p. 458.) insults their 
cowardice. Quis eoruui. comprehensus est in sacrificio (cim his 
" legibusisla pnihibcrentur) tt non negavit ?” 

Libanius (pro TetnpJis, p. 17, 18.) mentions, without ceniwe, 
the occaiioMdl conformity, and as ii were theatrical ploy, of these 
hypocrites. 
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CHAP, spirit to resist ; and the scattered myriads, who 
deplored the min of the temples, yielded, with- 
out a contest, to the fortune of their adversaries. 
The disorderly opposition^ of the peasants of 
Syria, and the populace of Alexandria, to the 
rage of private fanaticism, was silenced by the 
name and authority of the emperor. The Pagans 
of tke West, n iibout contributing to the eleva- 
tion otSEugenius, disgraced, by their partial at- 
tachment, the cause and character of the usurper. 
The clergy vehemently exclaimed, that he ag- 
gravated the crime of rebellion by the guilt of 
apostacy ; that, by his permission,, the altar of 
Victory was again restored ; and that the idola- 
trous symbols of .Jupiter and Hercules were dis- 
played in the held, against the invincible standard 
of the cross. But the vain hopes of the Pagans 
were soon annihilated by the defeat of Eugenius ; 
and they were left exposed to the resentment of 
the conqueror, who laboured to deserve the favour 
of heaven by the extirpation of idolatry 
and finally A nation of slaves is always prepared to ap- 
guished, plaud the clemency of their master, who, in the 
330 • ^£0 absolute power, does not proceed to 

&c. the last extremes of injustice and oppression. 
Theodosius might undoubtedly have proposed to 
his Pagan subjects the alternative of baptism or 

® Libanius concludes his apology (p. 32.), by declaring to the 
emperor, that unless he cxpre.ssly warrants the destruction of the 
temples, tcGt raiy Ctyfvy BstnroTfltf, xoi ctvrwf, xou rtft 
the proprietors will defend themselves and the laws. 

® Paulinus, in ViU Ambros. c. 26 . Augustin de Civitat. Dei, 

1. V. c. 26. Thcodoxct> L v, c. 24. 
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of death ; and the eloquent Libanius has praised CHaP. 
the moderation of a prince, who never enacted, 
by any positive law, that all his subjects should 
immediately embrace and practise the religion 
of their sovereign The profession of Christi- 
anity was not made an essei^tial qualification ,for 
the enjoyment of the civil rights of society, ynor 
were any peculiar hardships imposed oir the - 
sectaries, who credulously received the tables of 
Ovid, and obstinately rejected the miracles of 
the Gospel, The palace, the schools, the army, 
and the senate, were filled with declared and 
devout Pagans ; they obtained, without distinc- 
tion, the civil and military honours of the em- 
pire. Theodosius distinguished his liberal re- 
gard for virtue and genius, by the consular dig- 
nity, which he bestowed on Symmachus^; and 
by the personal friendship which he expressed to 
Libanius®’ ; and the two eloquent apologists of 
Paganism were never required either to change, 
or to dissemble, their religious opinions. The 
Pagans were indulged in the most licentious 
freedom of speech and writing ; tbe historical 

Libanius suggests the form of a persecuting edict, which The- 
odosius might enact (pro Temj-lis, p 32.)' a rash joke, and a dan- 
gerous experiment. Some princes would have taken his advice. 

^ Denique pro merilis lerresiribus sequa rependens 

Munera, sacricolis summos iinpertit honores. 

Ipse magistratum tibi consulis, ipse tribunal 

Contulit. 

Prudent, in Symmach. i, 617, &c. 

Libanius (pro Templis, p. 32.) is proud that Theodosius should 
thus distinguish a man, who even in his presence would swear by Ju- 
piter. Yet this presence seems to be no more thira a figure of rhetoric. 
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HAP. and philosophic remains of Eunapius* Zosimus^, 
and the fanatic teachers of the school of Plato, 
betray the most furious animosity, and’contain the 
sharpest invectives, against the sentiments and 
conduct of their victorious adversaries. If these 
audacious libels were publicly known, we must 
applaud the good sense of the Christian princes, 
who^-viewed, with a smile of contempt, the last 
struggles of superstition and despair^. But tbe 
Imperial laws, which prohibited the sacrifices and 
ceremonies of Paganism, were rigidly executed ; 
and every hour contributed to destroy tbe influence 
of a religion, which was supported by custom, 
rather than by argument. The devotion of the 
poet, or the philosopher, may be secretly nou- 
rished by prayer, meditation, and study ; but the 
exercise of public worship appears to be the only 
solid foundation of the religious sentiments of 
the people, which derive their force from imita- 
tion and habit. The interruption of that public 
exercise may consummate, in tbe period of a 
few years, the important work of a national 
revolution. Tlie memory of theological opi- 
nions cannot long be preserved, without the 
artificial helps of priests, of temples, and of 

^ 21osimus, who styles himself Count and Ex-advocate of the 
Treasury, reviles, with partial and indecent bigotry, the Christian 
princes, and even the father of his sovereigO. His work must have 
been privately circulated, since it escaped the invectives of the eccle- 
siastical historians prior to Evagrius (1. iii. c. 40 — 4-2.), vvho lived 
towards the end of ihc^ sixth century. 

** Yet the Pagans of Africa complained, that the tiuies would 
not allow them to answer with freedom the City of God i nor does 
St. Augustin (v. 36.) deny the charge. 
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books**. The ignorant vnlgar, vrhose minds are CHAP. 

• ^ ^rWIlT 

still agitated by the blind hopes and terrors of,_^ ; 

soperstrtion, will be soon persuaded by their su- 
periors, to direct their vows to the reigning deities 
of the age; and will insensibly imbibe an ardent 
zeal for the support and propagation of the npw 
doctrine, which spiritual hunger at first compiled 
them to accept. The generation that arose in the 
world after the promulgation of the Imperial laws, 
was attracted within the pale of the Catholic 
chnrch : and so rapid, yet so gentle, was the fall 
of Paganism, that only twenty-eight years after 
the death of Theodosius, the faint and minute 
vestiges were no longer visible to the eye of the 
legislator®^. ; 

The ruin of the Pagan religion is described by Tiie wor- 
the sophists, as a dreadful and amazing prodigy, chnstian"^ 
which covered the earth with darkness, and martyrs, 
restored the ancient dominion of chaos and of 
night. They relate, in solemn and pathetic 
strains, that the temples were converted into 
sepulchres, and that the holy places, which had 
been adorned by the statues of the gods, were 
basely polluted by the relics of Christian mar- 
tyrs. “ The monks” (a race of filthy animals. 


^ The Moors of Spain who secretly prc»erved the Mahometan 
religion, al>ove a century, under the tyranny of the Inquisition, po*- 
bessed the Koran, with the peculiar use of the Arabic tongue. Sec 
the carious and honest story of their expulsion in Geddes (Miscella- 
nies, vol. i. p. 1 — 198.). 

^ Paganos qui supersunt, quanquam jam uullos esse credanms, 
&:c. Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 2 % A.D. 423. The younger 
Theodosius was afterwarda sattsfied, that his judgment had been 

■somewhat premature. 
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CHAP to whom Ennapins is tempted to refnse the 
name of men) “ are the authors of the new wor- 
“ ship, which, in the place of those deities, who 
“ are conceived by the understanding, has sub- 
“ stitnted the meanest and most contemptible 
“ ^aves. Tlie heads, salted and pickled, of those 
“ infamous malefactors, who for the wakitude 
■ “ of their crimes have suffered a just and igno- 
“ minious death ; their bodies, still marked by 
the impression of the lash, and the scars of 
“ those tortures which were inflicted by the sen- 
“ tence of the magistrate; such” (continues 
Eunapius) “ are the gods which the earth pro- 
“ duces in our days ; such are the martyrs, the 
“ supreme arbitrators of our prayers and petitions 
to the Deity, whose tombs are now consecrated 
“ as the objects of the veneration of the peo- 
“ pie®®.” Without approving the malice, it is 
natural enough to share the surprise, of the so- 
phist, the spectator of a revolution, which raised 
those obscure victims of the laws of Rome, to 
the rank of celestial and invisible protectors of 
the Roman empire. The grateful respect of the 
Christians for the martyrs of the faith, was ex- 
alted, by time and victory, into religious adora- 
tion ; and the most illustrious of the saints and 
prophets were deservedly associated to the ho- 
nours of the martyrs. One hundred and fifty 
years after the glorious deaths of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, the Vatican and the Ostian road were 

" See Eunapius, in tb* Life of the sophist JEdesiuj ; in that 
of Eosuthhi* he foretels the ruin of Paganism, xu ti xmi 

ttMthf rx0T«f npetmiff§i rg trt ytjf 
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distingaished by the tombs, or rather by the tro- cHA.P. 
phies, of tliose spiritual heroes®. In the age 
which followed the conversion of Constantine, 
the emperors, the consuls, and the generals of 
armies, devoutly visited the sepulchres of a tent- 
maker and a Bsherraan^'^; and their venert^ble 
bones were deposited under the altars of Christ, 
on which the bishops of the rojaJ city continu- 
ally offered the unbloody sacrifice^*. The new 
capital of the Eastern world, unable to produce 
any ancient and domestic trophies, was enriched 
by the spoils of dependent provinces. The bodies 
of St. Andrew, St. Luke, and St. Timothy, had 
reposed, near three hundred years, in the obscure 
graves, from whence they were transported, in 
solemn pomp, to the church of the apostles, which 
the magnificence of Constantine had founded on 
the banks of the Thracian Bosphorus^®. About 
fifty years afterwards, the same banks were ho- 

® Cains (apud Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. ii. c. 25 ), a Roman pres- 
byter, who lived in the time of Zephyriuus (A. D. 202—219.), is an 
early witness of this superstitious practice. 

Chrysostom. Quod Christussit Deus. Tom. 1. nov. edit-N®9. 

1 am indebted for this quotation to Benedict the XlVih’s pastoral 
letter on the Jubilee of the year 1750. Sec the curious and enter- 
taining letters of M. Chais, tom. iii. 

Male facit ergo Roraanus epi«copus? qui, super mortuorum 
hominum, Petri & Pauli, secundum nos, ossa veneranda .... 
offert Domino sacrihcia.ct tumulos eonim, Christi aibitratur altaria. 

Jerom. tom. ii. advers. Vigilant, p. 153. 

® Jerom. (tom. ii. p. 12S.) hears witness lo these translations, 
which are neglected by the ecclesl»*«Jal historians. The passion of 
St. Andrew at Patrap, is described in an epistle from the clergy of 
Achaia, which Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 60. 34.) wishes 

to believe, and Tillemont is forced to reject. St. Andrew was .adopted 
as the spiritual founder of Constantinople (Mem. Eochis* tom. 
p. 317— 3-23. 588—694.). 
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CHAP, ncmfced by tbe presence of Sam^el^ the jodge and 
prophet of the people of Israel. His ashes, depo- 
sited in a golden vase, and covered with a silken 
veil, were delivered by the bishops into each other s 
hands. Tbe relics of Samuel were received by tbe 
pepple, with the same joy and reverence which they 
would have shewn to the living prophet ; tbe high- 
ways, from Palestine to the gates of Constantino- 
ple, were filled with an uninterrupted procession ; 
and the emperor Arcadius himself, at the head of 
the most illustrious members of the clergy and 
senate, advanced to meet his extraordinary guest, 
who had always deserved and claimed the homage 
of kings”. The example of Rome and Constan- 
tinople confirmed tbe faith and discipline of the Ca- 
tholic world. The hononrs of the saints and mar- 
tyrs, after a feeble and inefiectnal murmur of pro- 
fane reason”, were nniversally established ; and in 
tbe age of Ambrose and Jerom, something was still 
deemed wanting to the sanctity of a Christian 
church, till it bad been consecrated by some portion 
of holy relics, which fixed and inflamed the devo- 
tion of the faithful. 

General In the long period of twelve hundred years, 

reflections. elapsed between the reign of Constantine and 


Jerom (tom.ii. p.122.) [xiuipously describes the translation of 
Samuel, which is noticed in all the chronicles of the times. 

The presbyter Vigilantius, the protestant of his age, firmly, 
though ineficctually, withstood theBuperslition of monks, relics, sainU, 
fasts, for which Jerom compares him to the Hydra, Cerberus, 
the CeDtaum, Sce^aod considers him only as the organ of the Dsemoo 
(tom. ii. p. 120—136.). Whoever will peruse the controversy of St. 
Jerom aad Yigilajitius, and St. Augustin’s account of the miracksof 
St Stephen, may speedily gain some idea of the spirit of the Fathers. 
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the reformation of Lather, the worship of saints CHAP, 
and relics corrupted the pure and perfect simpli- 
city of the Christian model ; and some symptoms 
of degeneracy may be observed even in the first 
generations which adopted and cherished this per- 
nicious innovation. ^ 

I. The satisfactory experience, that the relics l. Fabu- 
of saints were more valuable than gold or pre- 
cions stones stimulated the clergy to multiply 

the treasures of the church. Without much re- 
gard for truth or probability, they invented names 
for skeletons, and actions for names. The fame 
of the apostles, and of the holy men who had imi- 
tated their virtues, was ‘darkened by religious 
fiction. To the invincible band of genuine and 
primitive martyrs, they added myriads of ima- 
ginary heroes, who had never existed, except in 
the fancy of crafty or credulous legendaries;' and 
there is reason to suspect, that Tours might not 
be the only diocese in which the bones of a male- 
factor were adored, instead of those of a sainl^ . 

A superstitious practice, which tended to increase 
the temjitations of fraud, and credulity, insensi- 
bly extinguished the light of history, and of reason, 
in the Christian world. 

II. But the progress of superstition would have n. Mita- 
been much less rapid and victorious, if the faith 

74 M. de Beausobre (Hist, da Mamcheisme, tom. ii. p. 648.) has 
applied a worldly sense lo the pitnis observation of the derpy of 
Smyrna, who carefully preserved the relics of St. Polycarp the martyr. 

7^ Marlin of Tours (sec his Life, c. 8. by Sulpicius Sevenu) cot- 
toned this confession from the mouth of the dead man. The error is 
allowed to be natural; the discovery is supposed to be miraculous. 

Which of the two was likely to happen most frequently ? 



,£8 the decline and fall 

CHAP, of the people bad not been assisted by the season- 
of visions and mkacles, to ascertain the 
authenticity and virtue of the most suspicious 
relics. In the reign of the younger Theodosius, 
Lucian^, a presbyter of Jerusalem, and the ec- 
clesiastical minister of the village of Capharga- 
mala, about twenty miles from the city, related 
a very singular dream, which, to remove bis 
doubts, had been repeated on three successive 
Saturdays. A venerable figure stood before 
him, in the silence of the night, with a long 
beard, a white robe, and a gold rod; annonnced 
himself by the name of Gamaliel, and revealed 
to the astonished presbyter, that his own corpse, 
with the bodies of his son Abibas, his friend 
Nicodemus, and the illustrious Stephen, the 
first martyr of the Christian feith, were secretly 
buried in the adjacent field. He added, with 
some impatience, that it was time to release 
himself, and his companions, from their obscure 
prison ; that their appearance would be salu- 
tary to a distressed world ; and that they had 
made choice of Lucian to inform the bishop of 
Jerusalem of their situation, and their wishes. 
The doubts and diflBcnlties which still retarded 
this important discovery, were successively 
removed by new visions : and the ground 

Liacian composed in Greek hU original narrative, which has been 
translated by Avitus, and published by Baronius (Annal. Eccles. 
A* I)' 415. N® 7 — 16 .). The Benedictine editors of St. Augustin 
bare given(at^heend ofthework De CivltateDei) two several copies, 
with many various readings. It is the character of falsehood to be 
loose and incoosistent. The most incredible parts of the legend are 
tmoothed andaoftened byTillcmont (Mem. Exx:le3. tom. ii. p- 9» &c.). 
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was opened by the bishop, in the presence of an CHAP, 
innumerable multitude.’ 'Hie coffins of Gamaliel, 
of his son, and of his friend, were found in regu- 
lar order ; but when the fourth coffin, which con- 
tained the remains of Stephen, was shewn to the 
light, the earth trembled, and an odonr, such as 
that of paradise, was smelt, which instantly cured 
the various diseases of seventy-three of the assist- . 
ants. The companions of Stephen were left in 
their peaceful residence of Caphargamala : but 
the relics of the first martyr were transported, in 
solemn procession, to a church constructed in their 
honour on Mount Sion ; and the minute particles 
of those relics, a drop of blood’®, or the scrapings 
of a bone, were acknowledged, in almost every 
province of the Roman world, to possess a divine 
and miraculous virtue. The grave and learned 
Augustin’^, whose understanding scarcely admits 
the excuse of credulity, has attested the innume- 
rable prodigies which were performed in Africa 
by the relics of St. Stephen ; and this marvellous 
narrative is inserted in the elaborate work of the 
City of God, which the bishop of Hippo designed 
as a solid and immortal proof of the truth of 
Christianity. Augustin solemnly declares, that 


A phial of St. Stephen’s blood annually liquefied at Naples, 

till he was supersctled by St Januarius (Ruinart. Hist. Persecut. 
Vandal, p. 529.). 

™ Augustin composed the two-and-twenty books deCivitate Dei 
in the space of thirteen years. A. D.413 — 420. (Tillemont, Mem* 
Eccles, tom- xiv. p. 608, 5cc.). His learning is too often borrowed, 
and his arguments are too often his own ; but the whole work claims 
the merit of a magnificent design, vigorously, and not unskilfully, 
executed. 
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CHAP, he IsM selected those nawicles only which were 
Sw poWidy certified by the p€kW)n8 who were either 
the objects, ot the spectators, of the power of the 
ijtartyr. Many pr^igies were omitted, or for- 
gotten; tffld Hippo had been less fevoorably 
treated than the other cities of the province. 
And yet the bishop ennmerates above seventy 
miracles, of whitA three were resnrrections fi-Om 
the dead, in the space of two years, and within 
the limits of his own diocese^. It we enlarge 
our view to all the dioceses, and all the saints, of 
the Christian world, it will not be easy to calcu- 
late the fables, and the errors, which issued from 
this inexhaustible source. But we may surely be 
allowed to observe, that a miracle, in that age of 
superstition and crednHty, lost its name and its 
merit, since it could scarcely be considered as a 
deviation from the ordinary, and established, laws 
of nature. 

III. Reyi- III. The innumerable miracles, of which the 
Ijihilm. tombs of the martyrs were the perpetual theatre, 
revealed to the pious believer the actual state and 
constitntion of the invisible world ; and his reli- 
gious speculations appeared to be founded on the 
firm basis of fact and experience. Whatever 
might be the condition of vulgar souls, in the 
long interval between the dissolution and the re- 
surrection of their bodies, it was evident that the 


" See Aiigustro deCiviiat. [>ei, 1. xxii. c. $2. atid the Appendix, 
which contains two books of St, Stephen's miracles, by Evodius, bi- 
fbopof Uialii. Frrfjulphus (apud Baxnage, Hist. de« Jttift, tom. rtiiy 
p.1l49.) has preserved « <9allicor a Spanish proverb, Whoever pre- 
tends to have read all the miracles of St. Stephen, he lies.'' 
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superior spirits of the saints and martyrs did not CHAP, 
consame that portion of their existence in silent 
and inglorious sleep It was evident (without 
presaming to determine the place of their habita* 
tion, or the nature of their felicity) that they en- 
joyed the lively and active consciousness of their 
happiness, their virtne, and their powers ; and 
that they had already secured the possession of 
their eternal reward. The enlargement of their 
intellectual Acuities surpassed the measure of the 
human imagination ; since it was proved Sy ex- 
perience, that they were capable of hearing and 
understanding the various petitions of their nu- 
merous votaries ; who, in the same moment of 
time, but in the most distant parts of the world, 
invoked the name and assistance of Stephen or of 
Martin'^. The conhdence of their petitioners 
was founded on the persuasion, that the saints, 
who reigned with Christ, cast an eye of pity upon 
earth ; that they were warmly interested in the 
prosperity of the Catholic church ; and that the 
individuals, who imitated the example of their 

f 

l^urnct (de StatCi Mortuorum, p. 5 f) — 84 .) collects ihe opinions 
of the Fathers, as far as they assert lire sleep, or re|K)se, of human 
souls till the day of judgnicnt. lie afterwards exposes (p. 9I, &c.) 
the inconveniencics which must ari-^e, if they possessed a more active 
and sensible existence. 

Vigilantius placed the souls of the pro|>]iel6 and martyrs, either 
in the bosom of Abraham (111 loco refrigerii), or else under the altar 
of God. I\ec posse suis tumnlis et ubi voluernnt adessc praesentes. 

Bui Jerom (tom. ii. p. 12^^.) sternly refutes this Tu Deo 
leges pones ? Tu apostolis vincula injicics, ut usque ad diem judicii 
teneantur custodia, uec suit < uin Domino sno ; de quibus scriptum 
est, SequuDtur Agnum quocunque vadit. Si Agnus ubique, ergo, et 
hi, qui cum Agno sunt, ubique esse credendi sunt. Et cum diabo* 
lus et daemones loto vagenlur in orbe, &c. 
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CHAP, faith and piety, were the peculiar and favourite 
XXVJ] 1 • . . 

/ ' objects of their most tender regard. Sometimes, 

indeed, their friendship might be influenced by 
considerations of a less exalted kind : they viewed; 
with partial affection, the places which had been 
consecrated by their birth, their residence, their 
. death, their burial, or the possession of their re- 
lics. The meaner passions of pride, avarice, 
and revenge, may be deemed unworthy of a ce- 
lestial breast; yet the saints themselves conde- 
scended to testify their grateful approbation of 
the liberality of their votaries : and the sharpest 
bolts of punishment were hurled against those im- 
pious wretches, who violated their magnificent 
shrines, or disbelieved their supernatural power 
Atrocious, indeed, must have been the guilt, and 
strange would have been the scepticism, of those 
men, if they had obstinately resisted the proofs of 
a divine agency, which the elements, the whole 
range of the animal creation, and even the subtle 
and invisible operations of the human mnid, were 
compelled to obey®^. The immediate, and al- 
most instantaneous, effects, that were supposed to 
follow the prayer, or the offence, satisfied the 
Christians, of the ample measure of favour and 
authority which the saints enjoyed in the pre- 
sence of the Supreme God ; and it seemed almost 

“ Fieury, Discoura lur THist. Ecclesiastique, iii. p. 80* 

^ At Minorca, the relics of St. Stephen converted, in eight days, 
^40 Jews ; with the help, indeed, of some wholesome severities, such 
as burning the synagogue, driving the obstinate infidels lo starve 
among the rocks, &:c. See the original letter of Severus bishop of 
Minorca (ad calcem St. Augustin, de Civ. Dei), and the judicious 
remarks of Basnage (tom. viu. p. 24, j — 251.). 
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superfluous to enquire, whether they were coiiti- CHAP. 
Dually obliged to intercede before the throne of 
grace; or whether they might not be permitted 
to exercise, according to the dictates of their 
benevolence and justice, the delegated powers of 
their subordinate ministry. The imagination, 
which had been raised by a painful effort to the 
contemplation and worship of the Universal . 

Cause, eagerly embraced such inferior objects of 
adoration as were more proportioned to its gross 
conceptions and imperfect faculties. The sublime 
and simple theology of the primitive Christians 
was gradually corrupted ; and the monarchy of 
heaven, already clouded by metaphysical sub- 
tleties, was degraded by the introduction of a 
popular mythology, which tended to restore the 
reign of polytheism 

IV. As the objects of religion were gradually IV, intro- 
reduced to the standard of the imagination, the pjgan'ce-*^ 
rites and ceremonies were introduced that seemed remomes. 
most powerfully to affect the senses of the vulgar. 

If, in the beginning of the fifth century"*’, Ter- 
tullian, or Lactantius"’, had been suddenly raised 
from the dead, to assist at the festival of some 

* Mr. Hume (^Essays, vol. i’.. p. 434.) observes, like a philosopher, 
the natural flux and reflux ot judy theism and theism. 

^ D'Aubigne (see his own Memoires, p. 156 — 160.) frankly of- 
fered, with the consent of the Huguenot ministers, to allow die flrsi 
400 years as the rule of faith. The Cardinal du Perron haggled for 
forty years more, which were indiscreetly given. Yet neither [Mrly 
would have found their account in this foolish bargain. 

^ The worship practised and inculcated hy TerlulIivUi, Liictantius, 
Arnobiu8,&c. is so extremely pure and spiritual, that their declamations 
against the Pagan somciimes glance against the Jewish ceremonies* 
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CHAP, popular saint, or martyr®*, tbev would have gazed 
with astonishment, and indignation, on the pro- 
fane spectacle, which had succeeded to the pure 
and spiritual worship of a Christian congregation. 
As soon as the doors of the church were thrown 
open, they must have been offended by the smoke 
of incense, the perfume of flowers, and the glare 
of lamps and tapers, which diffused, at noon-day, 
a gawdy, superfluous, and, in their opinion, a sa- 
crilegious light. If they approached the balus- 
trade of the altar, they made their way through 
the prostrate crowd, consisting, for the most part, 
of strangers and pilgrims, who resorted to the 
city on the vigil of the feast ; and who already 
felt the strong intoxication of fanaticism, and, 
perhaps, of wine. Their devout kisses were im- 
printed on the walls and pavement of the sacred 
edifice ; and their fervent prayers were directed, 
whatever might be the language of their church, 
to the bones, the blood, or the ashes, of the saint, 
which were usually concealed, by a linen or silken 
veil, from the eyes of the vulgar. The Christians 
frequented the tombs of the martyrs, in the hope 
of obtaining, from their powerful intercession, 
every sort of spiritual, but more especially of tem- 
poral, blessings. They implored the preservation 
of their health, or the cure of their infirmities ; 

•• Faustus the Manichaean accuses the Catholics of idolatry. 
Vcrtitis idda in martyres . . . qnos votis sirailibus colitis. M. de 
Beausobre (Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, tom. li. p. 629 — 700.), 
a Protestant, but a philosopher, has represented, with candour and 
learning, the introduction of Christian iddatry in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. 
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the fruitfulness of their barren wives, or the safetj CHAP, 
and happiness of their' children. Whenever they 
undertook any distant or dangerous journey, they 
requested, that the holy martyrs would be their 
guides and protectors on the road ; and if they 
returned without having experienced any misfor- 
tune, they again hastened to the tombs of the 
martyrs, to celebrate, with grateful tlmnksgivings,’. 
their obligations to the memory and relics of 
those heavenly patrons. The walls were hung 
round with symbols of the favours which they 
had received ; eyes, and hands, and feet, of gold 
and silver: and edifying pictures, whi&i could 
not long escape the abuse of indiscreet or idola- 
trous devotion, represented the image, the attri- 
butes, and the miracles of the tutelar saint. The 
same uniform original spirit of superstition might 
suggest, in the most distant ages and countries, 
the same methods of deceiving the credulity, and 
of affecting the senses, of mankind®® : but it must 
ingenuously be confessed, that the ministers of 
the Catholic church imitated the profane model, 
which they were impatient to destroy. The most 
respectable bishops had persuaded themselves, 
that the ignorant rustics would more cheerfully 
renounce the superstitions of Paganism, if they 
found some resemblance, some compensation, in 
the bosom of Christianity. The religion of Con- 


^ The resemblance of superstition, which could not be imitated, 
luif^ht be traced from Japan to Mexico. Warburton has seized this 
idea, which he distorts, by rendering it too general ind abiolutc 
(Divine Legation, vol. iv. p. 126 , he.). 
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stantine atchieved, in less than a century, the final 
conquest of the Roman empire : but the victors 
themselves were insensibly subdued by the arts of 
their vanquished rivals 


^ The imitation of PagaDism is the subject of Dr. Middleton's 
agreeable letter from Rom£. Warburion’s animadversions obliged 
him to connect (vol. iii. p. 120— 1S2.) the history of the two reli- 
gions i and to prove the antiquity of the Christian copy. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

Final Division of the Roman Empire between the 
Sons of Theodosius.— Reign of Arcadius and Ho- ^ 
norms. — Administration (f Rifinus and Stilicho. 

— Revolt and Defeat (f Gildo in Africa. 

The genius of Rome expired with Theodosius ; 
the lai-t of the successors of Augustus and Con- 
stantine, who appeared in the field at the head of 
their armies, and whose authority was universally between 
acknowledged throughout the whole extent of the anTHouo- 
empire. The memory of his virtues still con- 
tinned, however, to protect the feeble and inex- Jan. 17 . 
perienced youth of his two sons. After the death 
of their father, Arcadius and Honorius were sa- 
luted, by the unanimous consent of mankind, as 
the lawful emperors of the East, and of the West ; 
and the oath of fidelity was eagerly taken by every 
order of the state; the senates of old and new 
Rome, the clergy, the magistrates, the soldiers, 
and the people. Arcadius, who then was about 
cightern years of age, was born in Spain, in the 
humble habitation of a private family. But he 
received a princely education in the palace of Con- 
stantinople ; and his inglorious life was spent in 
that peaceful and splendid seat of royalty, from 
whence he appeared to reign over the provinces 
of Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, from 
the Lower Danube to the confines of Persia and 
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CHAP. iEthiopia. His younger brother, Honorius, as- 
sumed, in the eleventh year of his age, the nominal 
govermnent of Italy, Africa, Gaul, Spain, and Bri- 
tain ; and the troops, which guarded the frontiers 
of his kingdom, were opposed, on one side, to the 
Caledonians, and on the other, to the Moors. The 
great and martial praefecture of Illyricum was di- 
vided between the two princes : the defence and 
possession of the provinces of Noricum, Pannonia, 
and Dalmatia, still belonged to the Western em- 
pire ; but the two large dioceses of Dacia and 
Macedonia, which Gratian bad entrusted to the 
valour of Theodosius, were for ever united to the 
empire of the East. The boundary in Europe was 
not very different from the line which now sepa- 
rates the Germans and the Turks ; and the respec- 
tive advantages of territory, riches, populousness, 
and military strength, were fairly balanced and 
compensated, in this final and permanent division 
of the Roman empire. The hereditary sceptre of 
the sons of Theodosias appeared to be the gift of 
nature, and of their father ; the generals and minis- 
ters had been accustomed to adore the majesty of 
the royal infants ; and the army and people were 
not admonished of their rights, and of their power, 
by the dangerous example of a recent election. 
The gradual discovery of the weakness of Arcadius 
and Honorius, and the repeated calamities of their 
reign, were not sufficient to obliterate the deep 
and early impressions of loyalty. The subjects 
of Rome, who still reverenced the persons, or 
rather the names, of their sovereigns, beheld, 
with equal abhorrence, the rebels who opposed, 
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and the ministers who abused, the authority of chap 
the throne. 

Theodosius had tarnished the glory of his reign Character 
by the elevation of Riifiniis; an odious favourite, 
who, in an age of civil and religious faction, has 
deserved, from every party, the imputation of 386 — 3 ^ 5 . 
every crime. The strong impulse of ambition 
and avarice* had urged Rufinus* to abandon his • 
native country, an obscure corner of Gaul", to 
advance' his fortune in the capital of the East: 
the talent of bold and ready elocution" qualified 
him to succeed in the lucrative profession of the 
law ; and his success in that profession was a 
regular step to the most honourable and impor- 
tant employments of the state. He was raised, 
by just degrees, to the station of master of the 
offices. In the exercise of his various functions, 

80 essentially connected with the whole system of 
civil government, he acquired the confidence of 
a monarch, who soon discovered his diligence 
and capacity in business, and who long remained 
ignorant of the pride, the malice, and the covet- 
ousness of his disposition. These vices were 
concealed beneath the mask of profound dissimu- 


‘ Alecto, envious of the public felicity, convenes an infernal 
synod \ Meg®ra recoraTnends her pupil Rufinus, and excites hini to 
deeds of mischief, &c. But there is as much difference between 
Claudian’s fury and that of Virgil, as between the characters of 
Turnus and Rufinus. 

^ It is evident (Tillemont, Hist deaEmp, tom. v. p- 770.). though 
de Marca is ashamed of hie countryman, that Rufinus was born at 
Elusa, the metropolis of Novempopulania, now a tmall village of 
Gascony (D’Anville, Notice de rAncienne Gaule, p. 2S9 )- 
^ Philostorgiui, 1, xi. c. 3- with Godefroy’s Dissert, p. 440. 
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XXIX. 


lation*; his passions were subservient only to the 
passions of his master; yet, in the horrid massacre of 
Thessalonica, the cruel RuBnus inflamed the fury, 
without imitating the repentance, of Theodosius. 
The minister, who viewed with proud indifference 
the rest of mankind, never forgave the appearance 
of an injury ; and his personal enemies had forfeit- 
ed, in his opinion, the merit of all public services. 
Promotus, the master-general of the infantry, had 
saved the empire from the invasion of the Ostro- 
goths ; but he indignantly supported the pre-emi- 
nence of a rival, whose character and profession he 
despised ; and, in the midst of a public council, the 
impatient soldier was provoked to chastise with a 
blow the indecent pride of the favonrite. This act 
of violence was represented to the emperor as an 
insult, which it was incumbent on his dignity to 
resent. The disgrace and exile of Promotus were 
signified by a peremptory order, to repair, without 
delay, to a military station on the banks of the 
Danube ; and the death of that general (though he 
was slain in a skirmish with the Barbarians) was 
imputed to the perfidious arts of Rufinus“. The sa- 
crifice of an hero gratified bis revenge: the honours 
of the consulship elated his vanity ; but his power 
was still imperfect and precarious, as long as the 
important posts of praefect of the East, and of 
preefect of Constantinople, were filled by Tatian®, 


, • A passage of Suidas is expressive of his profound dissimulation : 

BoSvyywfiw* xat 

^ 2^sima9, I. iv. p. 272, 273. 

® Zosimus, who describes the fall of Tatian and his son (h iv. 
p. 273, 274.) asserts their innocence : and even his testimony may 
outweigh the charges of their enemies (Cod. Theod. tom. iv. p. 489-) > 
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and his son Proculas ; whose united authority CHAP. 

■' XXIX 

balanced, for some time, the ambition and fa- , 
vour of the master of the offices. The two prae- 
fects were accused of rapine and corruption in 
the administration of the laws and finances. For 
the trial of these illustrious offenders, the em- 
peror constituted a special commission ; several 
judges were named to share the guilt and reproach 
of injustice ; but the right of pronouncing sen- 
tence was reserved to the president alone, and 
that president was Rufinus himself. The father, 
stripped of the praefecture of the East, was thrown 
into a dungeon ; but the son, conscious that few 
ministers can be found innocent, where an ene- 
my is their judge, had secretly escaped ; and 
Rufinus must have been satisfied with the least 
obnoxious victim, if despotism had not conde- 
scended to employ the basest and most ungenerous 
artifice. The prosecution was conducted with an 
appearance of equity and moderation, which flat- 
tered Tatian with the hope of a favourable event; 
his confidence was fortified by the solemn assur- 
ances, and perfidious oaths, of the president, who 
presumed to interpose the sacred name of Theodo- 
sius himself ; and the unhappy father was at last 
persuaded to recal, by a private letter, the fugi- 
tive Proculus. He was instantly seized, exa- 
mined, condemned, and beheaded, in one of the 
suburbs of Constantinople, with a precipitation 


who accuse them of oppressing the Ounce. The connection of Tatian 
with the Arians, while he Was proefwt of Egypt (A. D, 373.), in- 
clines Tillemont to believe that he was guilty of every crime (ilibt. 
des Etnp. tom. v. p. 360. Mem. Eccles. tom. vi, p. 589.). 
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CHAP, which disappointed the clemency of the empe- 
ror. Without respecting the misfortunes of a 
consular senator, the cruel judges of Tatian com- 
pelled him to behold the execution of his son ; 
the fatal cord was fastened round his own neck ; 
but in the moment when he expected, and per- 
haps desired, the relief of a speedy death, he was 
permitted to consume the miserable remnant of 
his old age in poverty and exile’. The punish- 
ment of the two praefects might, perhaps, be ex- 
cused by the exceptionable parts of their own 
conduct ; the enmity of RuBnus might be pal- 
liated by the jealous and unsociable nature of 
ambition. But be indulged a spirit of revenge, 
equally repugnant to prudence and to justice, 
when he degraded their native country of Lycia 
from the rank of Roman provinces ; stigmatised 
a guiltless people with a mark of ignominy ; and 
declared, that the countrymen of Tatian and 
Proculus should for ever remain incapable of hold- 
ing any employment of honour or advantage, 
under the Imperial government The new 

- ■ — Juvenum rorantia colla 
Ante patrura vultue atrictA cecidere ftecuri. 

Ibat grandeevus nato moriente siiperstes 

Post trabeas exsuL In Riifin. i. 248. 

The faci$ of Zosimos explain the atluaxons of Claudian ; but his classic 
iatprpretcrs were ignorant of the fourth century. The/o/o/ 

1 found, with the help of TiUcmont, in aficrmon of St. Asterius of 
Amasea, 

® ThH odious law is recited, and repealed, by Arcadius (A. D. 
596 .), in the Theodosian Code, 1. ix, tit. xxxviii. leg. Q. The sense, 
« it is explained by Claudian (ioRuhn.i. 254.) andGodefroy (tom. iii. 
p. 279-), is perfectly cfotr. 

■ ■■— Exscinderc civei 
Funditui \ et noraen gentis delcre laborat. 
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pnefect of tbe Ea*t (for Rufinus instantly sue- chap. 
ceeded to the vacant honours of his adversary) . 

was not diverted, however, by the most criminal 
pursuits, from the performance of the religious 
dnties, which in that age were considered as the 
most essential to salvation.. In the suburb of 
Cbalcedon, surnanied the Oak, he had built a 
magnificent villa ; to which he devoutly added a • 
stately church, consecrated to the apostles St. 

Peter and St. Paul, and continually sanctified by 
the prayers, and penance, of a regnlar society of 
monks. A numerous, and almost general, synod 
of the bishops of the Eastern empire was sum- 
moned to celebrate, at tbe same time, the dedi- 
cation of the church, and the baptism of tbe 
founder. This double ceremony was performed 
with extraordinary pomp ; and when Rufinas was 
purified, in tlie holy font, from all the sins that 
he had hitherto committed, a venerable hermit 
of Egypt rashly proposed himself as the sponsor 
of a proud and ambitious statesman 

The character of Theodosius imposed on his He op- 
minister the task of hypocrisy, which disguised, 
and sometimes restrained, tbe abuse of power ; 
and Rufinns was apprehensive of disturbing the 
indolent slumber of a prince, still capable of 
exerting the abilities, and tbe virtue, which had 

The scruples of Pagi andTilleinont can arise only from their zeal for 
the glory of Tbeodoeius. 

® Ammonius . . . Rufinum proprik manibui lujcepit lacro Ibnte 
mundatiiin. See Rosweyde's Vit* Pbtniia, p.947- Soaomen (1. viii. 
c- i?.) raentions the church and monastery j and THlemont (Mem. 

Redo. tom. ix, p. 693.) rocor js this synod, m which St. Gregory of 
Nyisa performed a conspicuous part. 
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CHAP, raised him to the throne But the absence, and, 
soon afterwards, the death, of the emperor, con- 
firmed the absolute authority of Rufinus over 
the person and dominions of Arcadius ; a feeble 
youth, whom the imperious praefect considered 
as his pupil, rather than his sovereign. Regard- 
less of the public opinion, he indulged his passions 
without remorse, and without resistance ; and his 
malignant and rapacious spirit rejected every 
passion that might have contributed to his own 
glory, or the happiness of the people. His ava- 
rice”, which seems to have prevailed, in his cor 
rupt mind, over every other sentiment, attracted 
the wealth of the East, by the various arts of 
partial, and general, extortion ; oppressive taxes, 
scandalous bribery, immoderate fines, unjust con- 
fiscations, forced or fictitious testaments, by which 
the tyrant despoiled of their lawful inheritance 
the children of strangers, or enemies ; and the pub- 
lic sale of justice, as well as of favour, which he 

Montejquieu (Esprit des Loix, l.xii. c. 12.) praises one of the 
laws of Theodosius, addressed to the praefect Rufinus (1. ix. tit. iv. leg. 
unic.), to discourage the prosecution of treasonable, or sacrilegious, 
words. A tyrannical statute always proves the existence of tyranny ; 
but a laudable edict may only contain the specious professions, or in- 
efilectual wishes, of the prince, or his ministers. This, I am afraid, 
is a just, though mortifying, canon of criticism. 

H ■■ ■— fluctibus auri 

Expleri calor illc nequit 

I CongefitB cumulantur opea; orbisque rapinas 
Accipit una domus. 

This character (Claudian. in- Rufin. i. 184—220.) is confirmed by 
Jerom, a disinterested witness, (dedecus ins-atiabihs avariti.-e, tom. i- 
ad Heliodor. p. 26.), by Zosimus {1. v. p. 286,), and by Suidas, who 
copied the history of Eunapius. 
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instituted in the palace of Constantinople. The CHAP, 
ambitious candidate eagerly solicited, at the ex- 
pence of the fairest part of his patrimony, the ho- 
nours and emoluments of some provincial govern- 
ment : the lives and fortunes of the unhappy people 
were abandoned to the most liberal purchaser ; and 
the public discontent was sometimes appeased by. 
the sacrihce of an unpopular criihinal, whose pu- 
nishment was profitable only to the praefect of the 
East, his accomplice and his judge. If avarice 
were not the blindest of the human passions, the 
motives of Rufinus might excite our curiosity ; and 
we might be tempted to inquire, with what view 
he violated every [)rinciple of humanity and justice, 
to accumulate those immense treasures, which he 
could not spend without folly, nor possess without 
danger. Perhaps he vainly imagined, that he la- 
boured for the interest of an only daughter, on 
whom he intended to bestow his royal pupil, and 
the august rank of Empress of the East. Perhaps 
he deceived himself by the opinion, that his avarice 
was the instrument of his ambition. He aspired 
to place his fortune on a secure and independent 
basis, which should no longer depend on the caprice 
of the young emperor; yet he neglected to conci- 
liate the hearts of the soldiers and people, by the 
liberixl distribution of those riches, which he had 
acquired with so much toil, and with so much guilt. 

The extreme parsimony of Rufinus left him only 
the reproach, and envy, of ill-gotten wealth ; his 
dependents served him without attachment ; the 
universal hatred of mankind was repressed only 
by the influence of servile fear. The fate of 
VOL. V. 


L 
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CHAP. Lucian proclaimed to the Last, that the praefect, 
whose industry was much abated in the dispatch- 
of ordinary business, was active and indefatigable 
in the pursuit of revenge. Lucian, the son of the 
prajfect Florentius, the oppressor of Gaul, and the 
enemy of Julian, had employed a considerable 
part of bis inheritance, the fruit of rapine and 
corruption, to purchase the friendship of Rnfinus, 
and the high office of Count of the East. But the 
new magistrate imprudently departed from the 
maxims of the court, and of the times ; disgraced 
his benefactor, by the contrast of a virtuous and 
temperate administration ; and presumed to re- 
fuse an act of injustice, which might have tended 
to the profit of the emperor’s uncle. Arcadius 
was easily persuaded to resent the supposed insult ; 
and the praefect of the East resolved to execute in 
person the cruel vengeance, which he meditated 
against this ungrateful delegate of his power. He 
performed with incessant speed the journey of 
seven or eight hundred miles, from Constantinople 
to Antioch, entered the capital of Syria at the 
dead of night, and spread universal consternation 
among a people ignorant of his design, but not 
ignorant of his character. The Count of the fif- 
teen provinces of the East was dragged, like the 
vilest malefactor, before the arbitrary tribunal of 
Rufinas. Notwithstanding the clearest evidence 
of his integrity, which was not impeached even 
by the voice of an accuser, Lucian was condemned, 
almost without a trial, to suffer a cruel and iguo- 
minious punishment. The ministers of the tyrant, 
by th« order, and in the presence, of their master, 
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beat him on the neck with leather thongs, armed ch.ap. 
at the extremities with lead ; and when he fainted , ^ 
under the violence of the pain^ he was removed 
in a close litter, to conceal his dying agonies from 
the eyes of the indignant city. No sooner had 
Rufinas perpetrated this inhuman act, the sole ob- 
ject of his expedition, than he returned, amidst the 
deep, and silent, curses of a trembling people, from 
Antioch to Constantinople ; and his diligence was 
accelerated by the hope of accomplishing, without 
delay, the nuptials of his daughter with the em- 
peror of the East^\ 

But Rufimis soon experienced, that a prudent He is dis- 
minister should constantly secure his royal captive 
by the strong, though invisible, chain of habit ; and marriage 
that the merit, and much more easily the favour, ol 
the absent, are obliterated inashort time from the ^ ^ ^95, 

• IP . . . . April 27 . 

mind of a weak and capricious sovereign. While 
the'^raefect satiated his revenge at Antioch, a secret 
conspiracy of the favourite eunuchs, directed by 
the great chamberlain Eutropius, undermined his 
power in the palace of Constantinople. They dis- 
covered that Arcadius was not inclined to love the 
daughter of Rufinus, who had been chosen, with- 
out his consent, for his bride ; and they contrived 
to substitute in her place the fair Eudoxia, the 
daughter of Bauto^*, a general of the Franks in the 

” Caetera scgiiis , 

Ad facinus velox ; penitua regionc remotai 
Impiger ire vias. 

This allubion of Claudian (in Rufin. i. ‘^41.) is again explained by 
the circumstantial narrative of Zosimu^ (1. v. p. 288, 289.)- 

“ Zosimus (1. iv. p. 2^30 praises the falour, prudence, and inte- 
grity of Bauio the Frank. Sec Tillemont, HisU des Empereurs, 
tom. V, p. 771. 
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CHAP, service of Rome; and who was edncated, since the 
death of her father^ in the family of the sons of 
Promotiis. The young emperor, whose chastity 
had been strictly guarded by the ])ious care of his 
tutor Arsenins^^, eagerly listened to the artful and 
flattering descriptions of the charms of Eudoxia: 
lie gazed with im]»:itient ardour on her picture, 
and he understood the necessity of concealing his 
amorous designs from the knowledge of a minister, 
who was so deeply interested to oppose the con- 
summation of his happiness. Soon atua* the return 
of Rufinus, the approaching ceremony ot the royal 
nuptials was announced to the peoples of ( .'onstan- 
tinople, who prepared to celebrate, with false and 
hollow acclamations, the fortune of his daughter. 
A splendid train of eunuchs and oflicaa's issued, in 
hymeneal pomp, from the gates of tlu^ palace ; 
bearing aloft tlie diadem, tite robes, and the in- 
estimable ornaments, of the future empi ess. The 
solemn procession passed throngb the stria ts of the 
city, which were adorned witli garlands, and filled 
with spectators ; but, when it reached the house of 
the sons of Promotus, the principal eunuch re- 
spectfully entered the mansion, invested the fair 
Eudoxia with the Imperial robes, and conducted 
her in triumph to the palace and lied of Arca- 
dius^^ The secrecy, and success, with which 


^ Arst nius escaped from the palace of Coiistantinr'ple, and passed 
years in ripid penance in ll>e monasteries of Epypt., See 
Tdlemont, jMcin. Eccles. tom. xiv. p. (3?l3— 702. ; and Fleury, Hist. 
Kcck'j. tonn v. p, 1, &c. : but the latter, for ^vant ot autticntie mate- 
rials, has given too much credit to the legend of W ctajihrastes. 

'' This story (Zosimus, J. v. p, 200.) proves that the hymeneal 
rites of antiquity were stdl practised, without idolatry, by the Christians 
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this conspiracy against Rufinus had been con- 
ducted, imprinted a mark of indelible ridicule on 
the character of a minister, who had suffered hini- 


CHAP. 

XXIX. 


self to be deceived, in a post where the arts of 


deceit and dissimulation constitute the most dis- 


tinguished merit. lie considered, with a mixture 
of indignation and fear, the victory of an aspiring 
eunuch, who had secretly captivated the favour of 
his sovereign; and the disgrace of his daughter, 
whose interest was inseparablv connected with his 
own, wmundc'd the tenderness, or, at least, the 
pride, of Rnfiiius. At the moment when he flat- 
tered himself that he should become the lather of 


a line of kings, a foreign maid, w ho had beam 
educated in the house of his implacable eneiiiies, 
was introduced into the Imperia! bed aiid E>u- 
doxia soon displayed a superiority of sense and 
spirit, to improve the ascendant which her beauty 
must accjuire over the mind of a fond and youth- 
ful husband. The emperor w'ould soon be in- 
structed to hate, to fear, and to destroy, tlie 
p()\verful subject, whom he had injuoal ; and the 
consciousness of guilt dt'prived Kufiniis of every 
hope, either of safety or eomforl, in the retirement 
of a private life. But lie still possessed the most 
effectual means of defending his dignity, and per- 
haps of oppressing his enemies. Tlu' pra?fcct still 
exercised an uncontrouled authority over the civil 
and military government of the* East ; and his trea- 
sures, if he could resolve to use them, might be 


of the liasl ; and tht* bride wixsjhrcibli/ conducted from the house of 
her parents to that of her husband. Our form of marriage requires 
'^'ilh less delicacy, the express and public consent of a virgin. 
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CHAR employed to procure proper instruments, for the 
^ ^ execution of the blackest designs, that pride, am- 

bition, and revenge, could suggest to a desperate 
statesman. The character of Rufinus seemed to 
justify the accusations, that he conspired against 
the person of his sovereign, to seat himself on the 
vacant throne; and that he had secretly invited 
the Huns, and the Goths, to invade the provinces 
of the empire, and to increase the public confusion. 
The subtle praefect, whose life had been spent in 
the intrigues of the palace, opposed, with equal 
arms, the artful measures of the eunuch Eutropius; 
but the timid soul of Rufinus was astonished by 
the hostile approach of a more formidable rival, 
of the great Stilicho, the general, or rather the 
master, of the empire of the West^ \ 

Character The celestial gift, which Achilles obtained, and 

ofStilicho, Alexander envied, of a poet worthy to celebrate 
the minis- ^ ^ / 

ter, and the actions of heroes, has been enjoyed by Stili- 

of*th*e^' cbo, in a much higher degree than might havf^ 

Western hccu expected from the declinini^ state of genius, 
empire. ^ 

and of art. The muse of Claudian^", devoted to 
his service, was always prepared to stigmatise In’s 
adversaries, Rufinus, or Eutropius, with eternal 
infamy ; or to paint, in the most splendid colours, 
the victories, and virtues, of a powerful benefactor. 
In the review of a period indifferently supplied 


Zosimus (1, V. p. 290.), Orosius (1. vii. c. 37.), and th<? Chro- 
nicle of Marcellinus. Claudian (In Rufin. li. 7 — 100.) paints, in 
lively colours, the distress and guilt of the praefect. 

Stilicho, directly or indirectly, is the perpetual theme of Clau- 
dian. The youth and private life of the hero are vaguely expressed 
in the poem on his first consulship, 35—140. 
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with- authentic materials, we cannot refuse to il- CHAP, 
lustrate the annals of Honorius, from the invec- 
tives, or the panegyrics, of a contemporary writer; 
but as Claudian appears to have indulged the 
most ample privilege of a poet and a courtier, 
some criticism will be requisite to translate the 
language of fiction, or exaggei-Utiou, into the truth 
and simplicity of historic prose. . His silence con- 
cerning the family of Stilicho may be admitted 
as a proof, that his patron was neither able, nor 
desirous, to boast of a long series ot illustrious 
progenitors ; and the slight mention of his father, 
an officer of Barbarian cavalry, in tfic service of 
Valens, seems to countenance the assertion, that 
the general, who so iong commanderl the armies 
of Rome, Was descended from the savage and 
perfidious race of the Vandals If Stilicho had 
not possessed the external advantages of strength 
and stature, the most flattering bard, in the pre- 
sence of so many thousand spectators, would 
liave hesitated to affirm, that h(‘ surpassed the 
measure of the deini-gods of antiquity; and, that 
whenever he moved, with lofty steps. ^Iirongh the 
streets of the capital, the astoni&ijed croud made 
room for the stranger, who displayed, in a private 
condition, the awful majesty of a hero. From 
his earliest youth he embraced the profession of 
arras; his prudence and valour were soon distin- 
guished in the field: the horsemen and archers 


“ Vanddlorurii, avars!, perfidae, et doloiffi, gcqore 

tditun Orosius, L vn. c. 3S. Jerotn (tom, i. aci Gerontiam, p, 
cilli him a Semi-Barbarian. 
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CHAP, of the East admired his superior dexterity ; and in 

XX rx ... * . 

degree of his military promotions, the pub- 
lic judgment always prevented and approved the 
choice of the sovereign. He was named by Theo- 
dosius, to ratify a solemn treaty with the monarch 
of Persia he supported, during that important 
embassy, the dignity of the Roman name ; and 
I after his return to Constantinople, his merit was 
rewarded by an intimate and honourable alliance 
with the Imperial family. Theodosius had been 
prompted, by a pious motive of fraternal affection, 
to adopt, for his own, the daughter of his brother 
Honorius ; the beauty and accomplishments of 
Serena’^ were universally admired by the obsequi- 
ous court ; and Stilicho obtained the preference 
over a crowd of rivals, who ambitiously disputed the 
hand of the princess, and the favour of her adoptive 
father'^. The assurance that the husband of Serena 


His mili- 
tary com- 
mand, 

A. D. 
S85 — i08. 


would be faithful to the throne, which he was per- 
mitted to approach, engaged the emperor to exalt 
the fortunes, and to employ the abilities, of the 
sagacious and intrepid Stilicho, He rose through 
the successive steps of master of the horse, and 
count of the domestics, to the supreme rank of 
master-general of all the cavalry and infantry of 

Claudian, in au imperfect poem, has drawn a fair, perhaps a 
flattering, portrait of %rena. That favourite niece of Theodosius 
was born, as well as her sister Thermantia, in Spain ; from whence, 
in their earliest youth, they were honourably conducted to the palace 
of Constantinople. 

“ Some doubt may be entertained, whether this adoption was 
legal, or only metaphorical Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 75.)- 
An old inscription gives Stilicho the singular title of Pro-gener Divi 
Theudosri. 
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the Roman, or at least of the Western, empire*' ; CHAP. 

Y V I Y 

and his enemies confessed^ that he invariably dis- 
dained to barter for gold the rewards of merits or 
to defraud the soldiers of the pay and gratifica- 
tions, which they deserved, or claimed, from the 
liberality of the state The valour and conduct 
which he afterwards displayed, in the defence of 
Italy, against the arms of Alaric and Radagai- 
sus,,niay justify the fame of his early atchieve- 
nients ; and in an age less attentive to the laws of 
honour, or of pride, the Roman generals might 
yield the pre-eminence of rank, to the ascendant 
of superior genius'^ He lamented, and revenged, 
the murder of Promotus, his rival and his friend ; 
and the massacre of many thousands of the flying 
Bastarnae is represented by the poet, as a bloody 
sacrifice, which the Roman Achilles oflFered to the 
manes of another Patroclus. The virtues and 
victories of Stilicho deserved the hatred of Ru- 
finus : and the arts of calumny might have been 


CKiudian (Laus Serenrt, 100. 10^0 exjircbbCS;, in j)octic lan- 
guage, ihc “(liieclus equoruni,” anti the gemino inox idem calniine 
“ duxU agniina.” The inscrqiUon adds, count of the domestics,” 
an in)[)orLant command, which Stilicho, in the height of his gran- 
deur, might prudently retain. 

" The beautiful lines of Claudiafi (in i Cons. Stilich. li 113.) 
display hts genius : but the integrity of Stilicho fin the military ad- 
ministration) is much more firmly e.^lablished by the unwilling evi- 
dence of Zosimub (l.v, p. 345.). 

Si bellica moles 

Ingrucret, quamvis annis et jure niinon, 

Cedere grandaevos cquitum peditumque magistros 

Adsplceres. Claudian, Laus Scren. p. 496 , &c, 

A modern general would deem their submission, either heroic patri- 
otism, or abject servility. 
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CHAP, successful, if the tender and vigilant Serena’ had 
XXIX. uQj. protected her husband against his domestic 
foes, whilst he vanquished in the field the enemies 
of the empire*^. Theodosius continued to sup- 
port an unworthy minister, to whose diligence he 
delegated the government of the palace, and of 
the East; but when he n)arched against the tyrant 
fEugenius, he associated his faithful general to the 
labours and glories of the civil war ; and, in .the 
last moments of his life, the dying monarch re- 
commended to Stilicho the care of bis sons, and of 
the republic"’. The-ambition and the abilities of 
Stilicho were not unequal to the important trust; 
and be claimed the guardianship of the two em- 
pires, during the minority of Arcadius and Hono- 
rius'®. The first measure of his administration, 
or rather of his reign, displayed to the nations 
the vigour and activity of a spirit worthy to com- 
mand. He passed the Alps in the depth of win- 
ter ; descended the stream of the Rhine, from 

** Compare the poem on the first consulship (i.y5 — 1 15 ) with 
the Z^us Strenop (227 — 237, where u unfortunately breaks ofl.). We 
may perceive the deep inveterate malice of Rufinus. 

** Queni Jratribus ipse 

Discedens, clypeiun defensorcnique dedisti. 

Yet the nomination (iv Cons. Hon. i32.) was private (ni Cons. Hon. 
14S.) cunctos diseedere . . . jubetj and may therefore be suspected. 
Zosiraus, and Suidas, apply to Stilicho, and Rufinus, the same equal 
title of Ejr;Tp?ro», guardians, or procurators. 

The Roman law distinguishes two sorts of miiwniy, which ex- 
pired at the age of fourteen, and of twenty-five. The one was sub- 
ject to the tutor y or guardian, of the person ; the other to the curator, 
or trustee, of the estate (Heineccius, Antiquitat. Rom. ad Jurispru- 
dent. pertioenb L i. tit. xxii,xxiii. p. 218 — 232.)* thcAc legal 

ideas were never accurately transferred into the constitution of an 
elective monarchy. 
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the Fortress of Basil to the marches of Batavia; chap. 
reviewed the state of the garrisons ; repressed the 
enterprises of the Germans ; and, after estab- 
lishing along the banks a firm and honourable 
peace, retnrned with incredible speed to the pa- 
lace of Milan The person and court of Hono- 
rins were subject to the master-general of the 
West ; and the armies and provinces of Europe' 
obeyed, without hesitation, a regular authority, 
which was exercised in the name of their young 
sovereign. Two rivals only remained to disjmte 
the claims, and to provoke the vengeance, of 
Stilicbo. Within the limits of Africa, Gildo, the 
Moor, maintained a ])roud and dangerous inde- 
pendence ; and the minister of Constantinople as- 
serted his equal reign over the emperor, and the 
empire, of the East. J 

The impartiality which Stilicbo affected, as the The fall 

common guardian of the royal brothers, engaged o" 

him to regulate the equal division of the arras, 

® . A. D. 395 

the jewels, and the magnificent wardrobe and fur-Noy.srih 

niture of the deceased emperor®. But the most 
important object of the inheritance consisted of 
the numerous legions, cohorts, and squadrons, of 
Romans, or Barbarians, whom the event of the 
civil war had united under the standard of Theo- 
dosius. The various multitudes of Europe and 


^ See Claudian (i Cons. Slilich. i. 188 — 242.)^ but lie must allow 
more than fifteen days for the journey and return between Milan 
and Leyden. 

** I Cons Siilich. ii. 88 — 94. Not only the robes and diadems of 
the deceased emperor, but even the helmets, sword-hilts, bells, cui- 
fassei, &c. were enriched with pearls, emeralds, and diamonds. 
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CHAP. Asia, exasperated by recent animosities, were 
overawed by the authority of a single man ; and 
the rigid discipline of Stilicho protected the lands 
of the citizen from the rapine of the licentious 
soldier^^. Anxious, however, and impatient, to 
relieve Italy from the presence of this formidable 
host, which could he useful only on the frontiers 
6f the empire, he listened to the just requisition of 
the minister of Arcadius, declared his intention 
of re-conducting in person the troops of the East ; 
and dexterously employed the rumour of a Gothic 
tumult, to conceal his private designs of ambition 
and revenge^". The guilty soul of Rufinus w'as 
alarmed by the approach of a warrior and a 
rival, whose enmity he deserved ; he computed, 
with increasing terror, the narrow space of his 
life and greatness ; and, as the last hope of safety, 
he interposed the authority of the emperor Arca- 
dius. Stilicho, w^ho appears to have directed his 
march along the sea-coast of the Hadriatic, 
was not far distant from tlie city of Thcssalonica, 
when he received a peremptory message, to recal 
the troops of the East, and to declare, that his 
nearer approach would be considered, by the 


® — - ■ Tantoqae remote 

Principe, mutataA orbis non senbit habenas. 

This high commendation .(^i Cons. Stil. i. 149.) may be justified by 
the fears of the dying emperor fde Bell. Gildon. 292 — 301.1; and the 
peace and good order which were enjoyed after his death (i Cons. 
Stil. i. 130—168.). 

** Stilicho’s march, and the death of Rufinus, are described by 
Claudian (in Rufin. I. ii. 101 — 453.), Zosimus (1. v. p. 296 , 297 ), 
Sozomen, (1. viii. c. i.), Socrates (1. vi. c. i.), Philostorgius (1. xi. c. 3. 
with Godefroy, p. 441.), and the Chronicle of Marcellinus. 
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Byzaritine court, as an act of hostility. The 
prompt and unexpected obedience of the general 
of the West, convinced the vulgar of his loyalty 
and moderation ; and, as he had already engaged 
the affection of the Eastern trooj)s, he recoin-, 
mended to their zeal the execution of his bloody 
design, which might he accbmplished in his ab- 
sence, with less danger perhaps, and with less 
reproach. Stilicho left the command of the troops 
of the East to Gainas, the Goth, on whose fidelity 
he firmly relied ; ^ith an assurance, at least, that 
the hardy Barbarian would never be diverted 
from his purpose by any consideration of fear or 
remorse. The soldiers were easily persuaded to 
punish the enemy of Stilicho, and of Rome ; and 
such was the general hatred which Rufinus had 
excited, that the fatal secret, communicated to 
thousands, was faithfully preserved during the 
long march from Thessalonica to the gates of 
Constantinople. As soon as they had resolved 
his death, they condescended to flatter his pride ; 
t\io. ambitious praefcct was seduced to believe, tbat 
those powerful auxiliaries might be tempted to place 
the diadem on his lu'ad ; and the treasures which 
he distributed, with a tardy and reluctant hand, 
were accepted by the indignant multitude, as an 
insult, rather than as a gift. At the distance of a mile 
from the capital, in the field of Mars, before the 
palace of Hebdomon, the troops halted ; and the 
emperor, as well as his minister, advanced, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, respectfully to salute the 
power which supported their throne. As Rufinus 
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passed along the ranks, and disguised, with studied 
courtesy, his innate haughtiness, the wings insen- 
sibly wheeled from the right and left, and inclosed 
the devoted victim within the circle of their arras. 
Before he could reflect on the danger of his situa- 
tion, Gainas gave the signal of death ; a daring 
and forward soldiej' plunged his sword into the 
breast of the guilty praefect, and Rufinus fell, groan- 
ed, and expired, at the feet of the affrighted empe- 
ror. If the agonies of a moment could expiate 
the crimes of a whole life, or^if the outrages in- 
flicted on a breathless corpse could he the object 
of pity, our humanity might perhaps be affected 
by the horrid circumstances which accompanied 
the murder of Rufinus. His mangled body was 
abandoned to the brutal fury of the populace of 
either sex, who hastened in crowds, from every 
quarter of the city, to trample on the remains of 
the haughty minister, at whose frown they had so 
lately trembled. His right hand was cut off", and 
carried through the streets of Constantinople, in 
cruel mockery, to extort contributions for the ava- 
ricious tyrant, whose head was publicly exposed, 
borne aloft on the point of a long lance Ac- 
cording to the savage maxims of the Greek repub 
lies, his innocent family would have shared the 
punishment of his crimes. The wife and daughter 
of Rufinus were indebted for their safety to the 
influence of religion. Her sanctuary protected 

The dissection of Rufinus, which Claudian performs with the 
lavage coolness of an anatomist (m Rufin. n.405 — is likewise 
specified by Zoiiinus and Jerom (ton^. k p. 
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them' from the raging madness of the people; and chap. 
they were permitted to spend the remainder of their 
lives in the exercises of Christian devotion, in the 
peaceful retirement of Jercisalem“. 

The servile poet of Stilicho applauds, with fe- Ulsconl of 
rocions joy, this horrid deed, which, in the exe- empiT^i 
cution, perhaps, of justice, violated every law of 
nature and society, profaned the majesty of the 
prince, and renewed the dangerous examples of 
military licence. The contemplation of the uni- 
versal order and harmony had satisfied Claudian 
of the existence of the Deity ; but the prosperous 
impunity of vice appeared to contradict his mo- 
ral attributes ; and the fate of Rufinus was the 
only event which could dispel the religious doubts 
of the poet^^. Such an act might vindicate the 
lionour of Providence ; but it did not much con- 
tribute to the happiness of the people. In less 
than three months they were informed of the 
ma.xims of the new administration, by a singular 
edict, which established the exclusive right of the 
treasury over the spoils of Rufinus ; and silenced, 
under heavy penalties, the presumptuous claims 
of the subjects of the Eastern empire, who had 

" The Pagan Zrosimus menhons their sanctuary and pilgrimage. 

Tlie sister of Kufinus, Syhania, who passed her life at Jerusalem, ib 
famous in monastic history. 1. I’he studious virgin had diligently, 
and even repeatedly, perused the commentators on the blble, Origrn, 

Gregory, Basil, &c. to the aino.int of five millions of liiieb. £. At 
the age of threescore, she could boast, that she had newr washed her 
hands, face, or any part of her whole body, except the tips of her fin- 
gers, to receive the communion See the Vita? Patrum, p. 77Q 977, 

“ See the beautiful exordium of his invective against Rufinus, 
which IS curiously discussed hy the .sceptic Hayle, DictioniMirc 
Critique, RuriN. Not. E. 
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been injured by his rapacious tyranny^- Even 
Stilicho did not derive from the murder of his rival, 
the fruit which he had proposed ; and though he 
^ratibed his revenge, his ambition was disappoint- 
ed. Under the name of a favourite, the weakness 
T Arcadius required a master, but he naturally 
^referred the obsequious arts of the eunuch Eu- 
:ropius, who bad obtained his domestic confidence; 
md the emperor contemplated, with terror and 
iversiou, the stern genius of a foreign warrior. 
Till they were divided by the jealousy of power, 
the sword of Gainas, and the charms of Eudoxia, 
supported the favour of the great chamberlain of 
the palace : the perfidious Goth, who was appoint- 
ed master-general of the East, betrayed, without 
scruple, the interest of his benefactor ; and the 
same troops, who had so lately massacred the 
enemy of Stilicho, were engaged to support, against 
him, the independence of the throne of Constan- 
tinople. The favourites of Arcadius fomented a 
secret and irreconcileable war against a formid- 
able hero, who aspired to govern, and to defend, 
the two empires of Rome, and the two sons of 
Theodosius, They incessantly laboured, by dark 
and treacherous machinations, to deprive him 
of the esteem of the prince, the respect of 
the people, and the friendship of the Barba- 
rians. The life of Stilicho was repeatedly at- 
tempted by the dagger of hired assassins ; and 
a decree was obtained, from the senate of Con- 

^ See ihe Theodosian Code, 1. ix. tit, xlii. leg. 14, 1.^. T-he 
new iiilniatcrs attempted, with inconsibient avarice, to seize the spoils 
of their predecessor, and to provide for their own future security. 
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•tanHnople, to tjedare him an enemy of tbc re- CHap. 
public, and to conBscate hia ample possessions in 
the provinces of the East. At a time when the 
only hope of delaying the ruin of the Roman 
name, depended on the firm union, and recipro- 
cal aid, of all the nations to whom it had been 
gradually communicated, the 'subjects of Arca- 
dius and Honorins were instructed, bv their re- 
spective masters, to view each other in a foreign, 
and even hostile, light ; to rejoice in their mutual 
calamities, and to embrace, as their faithful allies, 
the Barbarians, whom they excited to invade the 
territories of their countrymen”. The patives 
of Italy affected to despise the servile and effe- 
minate Greeks of Byzantium, who presumed to 
imitate the dress, and to usurp the dignity, of 
Roman senators”; and the Greeks had not yet 
forgot the sentiments of hatred and contempt, 
which their polished ancestors had so long enter- 
tained for the rude inhabitants of the West. The- 
distinction of two governments, which soon pro- 
duced tffe separation of two nations, will justify 
my design of suspending the series of the Byzan- 
tine history, to prosecute, without interruption. 


“ See Claudian (i Cons. Siilich. I. i. S75. *98. 896. I. ii. 83.)', 
And Zosimus, 1. v. p. 302. 

** Claudian turns the consulsl.ip of the eunuch Eutroplus into a 
national reflection (1, ii- 134.), 

-Plaudentem cerne lenatum 

Et3yzantino8 proceres, Gredosgue Quirites : 

O patribu* plebes, O digni consule patres. 

It is curious to observe the frrsi symptoms of jealousy and 
between old and new Rome, between the Greeks and Latins. 

VOL. V. M 
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CHAP, the disgraceful, but memorable, reign of Houo- 
,^;^riu8. 

The pmdent Stilicho, instead of persiiting W 
Afri«r incliriations of a prince, and people, 

A wbo rejected hU government, wisely abtodoned 
S8&-398. jjjg unworthy favourites ; and bis re- 

luctatce to involve the two empires in a civil war 
displayed the moderation of a minister, wbo had 
so often signalised bis military spirit and abilities. 
But if Stilicho had any longer endured the revolt 
of Africa, be would have betrayed the security ol 
the capital, and the majesty of the Western em- 
peror, to the capricious insolence of a Moorish 
rebel. Gildo”, the brother of the tyrant Firmns, 
bad preserved and obtained, as the reward of bis 
apparent .fidelita^, the immense patrimony which 
was foif^ed by treason ; long and meritorious 
service, m the armies of Rome, raised him to the 
dignity of a military count ; the narrow policfy of 
the court of Theodosius had adopted the mis- 
chievous expedient, of supporting a legal go- 
vernment by the interest of a powerful family ; 
and the brother of Firmus was invested with the 
. command of Africa. His ambition ^on usurped 
the administration of justice, and of the finances, 
without account, and without controul ; and he 
maintained, during a reign of twelve years, the 
possession of an office, from which it was impossible 

^ Claudian may have exaggerated the ticei of Gildo, but hii 
Mooriib extraction, his notorious actions, aiid the complamts of 
St Augustin, may jdftify the poet’s invectiTtff. Baronius (Aontl. 
Eeeija* A.. IX 398. N® 35—560 bu treated the Alrican rebellioa 
with akiU aM Itmfog. 
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to remove him, withoat the danger of a civil t/HAP. 
war. Daring those twelve years, tbe provinces 
of Africa groaned under the dominion of a ty- 
rant, who seemed to unite the unfeeling temper 
of a strangef, with .the partial resentments of 
domestic faction. The fojrms of law were ofteii 
superseded by the U8,6 of poison; and if the 
trembling guests, who were invfted to tbe table 
of Gfddo, presumed to express their fears, the in- 
solent suspicion served only to excite his fury, and 
he loudly summoned the ministers of death. Gildo 
alternately indulged the passions of avarice and 
lust*; and if his dap were terrible to the rich, 
his nights were not less dreadful to husbands and 
parents. The fairest of their wives and daugh- 
ters were prostituted to the embraces of tbe tyrant;, 
and afterwards abandoned to a ferocious ttoop of 
Barbarians and assassins, the black, or swarthy, 
natives of the desert ; whom Gildo considered as 
the only guardians of his throne. In the civil war 
between Theodosius and Eugenius, the count, or 
rather the sovereign, of Africa, maintained a 
haughty and Suspicious neutrality ; refused 'to as- 
sist either of the contending parties wkh troops . or 
Vessels, expected the declaration of fortune, and re- 

“ lusLat terribilis vivis, morientibus haeres, 

Virginibus raptor, thalaiuis obscienua adulter. 

Nulla quies; oritur praedfi cessante Ubid<^ . 

Divitibuiqujc dies, tX nox ro^tuenda raaritis. 

-A^auris oliriasiraa tjuseque 

Fabtidiu datur.— r— , 

Baroniuf cOnderapf> still radre severely, ttie JipentiouBirets of Gildo ; 
as hib wife; hia daughter, and hia aiatrtt, were cxamplce of perfect 
chastity. The adulteries of the African soldiiWMt.cheat^^y ont 
of the Imperial iiwi. 
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CHAP, served for tbe conqueror, the vain professions of his 
allegiance. Such professions would not have «a- 
tisBed the master of the Roman world : but the 
death of Theodosius, and the weakness and discord 
of his sons, confrmed the power of the Moor ; 
who condescended, as a proof of his moderation, to 
abstain from the use of the diadem, and to sup- 
ply Rome with- the customary tribute, or nUher 
subsidy, of corn. In every division of the empire, 
the five provinces of Africa were invariably as- 
signed to the West; and Gildo bad consented 
to govern that extensive country in the name ol 
Honorins ; but his knowledge of the charactei 
and designs of Stilicho, soon engaged him to 
address his homage to a more distant and feeble 
sovereign. The ministers of Arcadius embraced 
tke cause of a perfidious rebel ; and the delusive 
hope of adding the numerous cities of Africa to 
the empire of the East, tempted them to assert a 
claim, which they were incapable of supporting, 
eitber by reason or by arms*^. 

He i. con. When Stilicho had given a firm and decisive 
deiMedby (q the pretensions of the Byzantine court, 

be solenmly accnsed the tyrwt of Africa before 
A.D. 397. tribunal, which had foraue^ly judged tbe kings 
ami nations of the earth ; and the image of the 
republic was revived, after a long interval, undej 
the reign of Honorins. The emperor transmitted 
c^n i^^te and nmplei^etail nf the complaints of 

^ nunactows ufbca. 

Ctaadlin Beii. Gfldonico, 830-324.) has touched, with poiid- 

cal d^icw^i'tJwki^uesoftbe ByraaiiSefOort, which, are Ukewjse 

Zo^h* (]'. T. p. 303.). 
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the provincials, and the crimes of Gildo, to the chap. 
Koraap eeilate ; and the members of that venerable 
assembly were required to pronounce the condem- 
nation of the rebel. Their unanimous sufitage de- 
clared him the enemy of the republic; and the 
'decree of the senate added a saerpd and legitimate 
sanction to the Roman atms^. A people, who 
still remembered, that their ancestors had been the 
masters of the world, would have applauded, with 
conscious pride, the representation of ancient free- 
dom ; if they had not long since been accustomed 
to prefer the solid assurance of bread, to the unsub- 
stantial visions of liberty and greatness. The 
subsistence of Rome depended on the harvests 
of Africa; and it was evident, that a declara- 
tion of war would be the signal of famine. The 
praefect Symmachus, who presided in the delibera- 
tions of the senate, admonished the minister of bis 
just apprehension, that as soon as the revengeful 
Moor should prohibit the exportation of corn, the 
tranquillity, and perhaps the safety, of the capital, 
would be threatened by the hungry rage of a turbu- 
lent multitude*'. The prudence of Stilicho con- 
ceived, and executed(^,witboul: delay, the most effec- 
tual raeaqnre for t^e'^lief of llw jlqpjan people. 

A large and seisonahifi supply of corn, collected in 
the. inland provinces of Ganl, was embarked on the 

i^jyrnmaenuB VI. IV* ^ 

•cnAte; ai^vCbtidian (i Cot^SUlK^i. 1. 1 . 825, to feci 

pf the goddesi^ of ‘btlbrclfhc throoeof BelJ. 

f8— 138*). 



THE AKI>>EALt 

6fiAp" nE^iid^BlrefflEn of the fthoiie^ and tVanis^^^,^,an 
, eSteif flaTigtt^off). j^atr-the Rbdtte' w^^-^^^r. 
Bearing whole' lt?rni:«^ tbe '^- 

naries of WwsC^^hhally fil!<^:i^ 
wm vindicaite#%oin the hoiHiliating d^nihac^ 
snd the lainds of san mimeflHe people were girted 
by the calm coBfiifeirce a^l^ce and pJ^ty*. 

TheAfri- '• The cause of Rome, and the condact <>t 'the 
African war, were entroated by Stilicbo, to a 
general, active atid ardest to avenge his private 
ifijoTies on the head of the tyrant. The spirit of 
discord, which prevailed'in the bouse of Nabal, 
had excited a deadly quarrel between two of his 
sons, Gildo and Mascezel*". The usurper pur- 
sued, with implacable rage, the life of bis younger 
brother, whose courage and abilities be^ feared ; 
and Mascetel, oppressed by superior power, took 
rehage in the court of M&n ; where he soon re- 
ceived the cruel intelligence, that bis two inno- 
cent and helpl^ children bad been mnrdered by 
their inhuotan uncle. The affliction of the father 
was suspended only by the desire of revenge.. The 
vigilant Stilicbo already prepared to collect the 
naval and iniKtary forces of tb^/Westeni empire ; 
and he had resolved, if the should be able 
to wi^ ho equal and war, to mareh 

htm in pbfson. ,8qtr as Italy required his 

■" S«« Qaa^ui ('in Enirop-J^t-'^t) ' Cota. Stil. 1. i. 306. 

&e,i{ Inj.).'' ' . j; , ^ . -i '£■ 

tA- Ek-Ste.) 

aatuMapi 

, dWH Uie 

Moori^^^ QfUonornis^jor Stilicbo, 



ROJiAH BMPIRE 

wigbt be da^rpn? ^ westoSa' 
tbe dlftib^^ 6cOQti^ri judged it.^pre ad- 
^^asce*^ 8baeW<»tteiA^ thi8.^o»8 
bead of a diosen body pf ^GMlic 
" vetei^i Who had lately served under, the standard 
of Eogenins. Tbe^ troops^ who wtijre ejthorted to 
coni-kice the world that they ctmld . subvert, as well 
as defend, tbethrone of an usarper, consisted of the’ 
Jooian, the Herculumi and the Augustan, legions ; 
of the )Ver»w/t auxHi^es; of the soldiers, tvho 
displayed in their banners the symbol of a Uon, and 
of the troops which were distinguished by the au- 
spicious names of Fortunate, and Invincible. Yet 
such was the smallness of their establishments, or 
the difficulty of r^zuiting, thattbese se)cm bands**, 
of high dignity and reputation in the service of 
Rome, amounted to no more than five thousand 
effective men". The ffeet of gaUies and trans- 
ports sailed in tempestuous weather from the port 
of Pisa, in Tuscany^ and steered their conree to the 
little island of CaprUida ; which had borrowed that 
name from the wild goats, original inhabitants, 
whose place was now ocenped by a new colony of 
a strange and savage appearance^ “ The whole 


*• aandian. Bdl. i tie cnaij^ oi 

aliowsd biw *0 m indiSprfydj the Mintt <?f If^.,Coharh Manir 

puiui. .' 7 . 

- Or«ius ( 1 . Vi. C. 36. P5,S6?.) quAifie»d»U.»«»unt with ao ^ 
pre«l«. of doubt Cut. ^ 

Stiltcb* 1. i. 314, &c.): 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 

“ (says an iDgeaioas traveller 
, “ isi filledj or rather dehled, by men, A fly from 
“ the light They call themidyei Moiih, or wh- 
taries, because they chose to live alohe, with- 
out any witnesses of their actions, 'Ebey f^ 
the gifts , of fertou?, from t^e appr^sion of 
losing them;" should h^ miserable, 
they embrace alifr TOlunt^ wrachedhess. 
How absurd is their how perverse their 

understanding j todt^ii l^ evils, without being 
able to support the bleisings, of the human con- 
dition. Either this miflaffcholy madness is the 

■ effectof disease, or else the consciousness of guilt 

■ urges these uahappy men to exercise on their 
' own bodies the tortures which, are inflicted on 

■ fugitive -slaves by the hand of justice*®.” Such 
vas the contempt, of a jwofane magistrate for the 
nooks of Capraria, who were revered, by the 
nous MasceKl, as the chosen servants of God* . 
k>me of them were persuaded, by his rntreafres, 
:o embark on bpnid.tbe fleet ;' and it. is observed, to 
:he praise of the Roman gener^, ,tb at bis days and 
aigbts were employed in pra^i. fasting, and the 
(Kcopation of singing j^lms. ^be devout leader, 

^ Claud; Rutil. Nttmatian. He afterwards 


For anck 
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wboj with Mich a reinforcement, appeared confident CHAP, 
of victocyy avoided the dangeroos rocks of Corsica, 
coasted along' the eastern side of Sardinia^ and se- 
cured his ships against the violence of the south 
wind^ hy casting anchor in the safe and capacious 
barhour of Cagliari, at the distance of one hundred 
and forty miles from the Afric^ shores^. 

Oildo was prepared to resisCthe invasion with DefMtand 

^ ^ 1. ‘ rt I.* 01 

all the forces of Africa. By the liberality ot his cildo, 
gifts and promises, he endeavoured to secure the^‘^’^®‘ 
doubtful allegiance of the, Roman soldiers, whilst 
he attracted to his'*standard the distant tribes of 


Gaetnlia and .Ethiopia. He prondly reviewed an 
array of seventy thousand metj, and boasted, with 
the rash presumption which is the forerunner of 
disgrace, that his nnmerons cavalry would trample 
under their horses feet the troops of Mascezel, and 
involve, in u cloud of burning sand, the natives of 
the cold regions of Gaul and Germany**. But the 
Moor, who commanded the legions of Honorius, 
was too well acquainted with the manners of bis 
countrymen, to entertain any serious apprehension 
of a naked ahd disorderly host of Barbarians; whose 
left arm, instead of a shield, was protected only hy 
a mantle ; who were, totally disarmed as soon as 
they had darted tbkpjaveUuj^m their right hand ; 
and whose horses'll newt-bceh taught to bear 


** Here w^r is termicated. 

rest of Ctaudlan’s poem ■ and we are igwirant, ktwM 

io4^/tWe army made Africa. ; . 

''•» Orosius mult be reifi&tiiiblii^fltfjhe account. Tfe ^reauin^oo 
iff Gildo aud his Tarious Win df&rbamiw is celebratajl by 
(i Cbnr. Stil. 1. 1 . 345—3^5.)* 
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CM ap. the'^JWAroal, or to obey tbe of tbe bH*l!e. 

He feted hi& eampi of five tboruand veti^ps in the 
face of a saperior enemyj, and, after the delay of 
three days, gave the signal of a genaai engage- 
ment®. As'Masc^el advanced before the front 
with fair ofifera of peace and pardon, he epcomiter- 
ed one of the foremOse. standard-bedrfers of the 
Africans, and, op'fris ceWl to ywld, struck him 
on the arm with his awprd. The arm, and the 
standard, sunk under ^e;,weightof the blow; and 
the imaginary act of ^dbmissioo was hastily re- 
peated by all the standard* of the line. At this 
signal the disaflfected oefcorts proclaimed the name 
of their lawful sovereign ; the Barbarians, asto- 
nished by the defection «sf their Roman allies, dis- 
persed, according to their custoin, in tomultnary 
flight; and Maicezel obtained the honours of an 
easy,. and almost bloodless, vkstoxy**. The tyrant 
escaped from the field of battle, to tbe sea-shore ; 
and threw himself into* a small vessel, with the 
hope of reaching in safety some friendly port of 
the empire of the East; but the obstinacy of the 
wind drove him back into the harbour oi Ta- 
braca®, which had acknowledged, with the rest 


« Ap.broK, who h*d & ■» * 

■i.ion. the time «a4 ^ 

ated hi. dreohi to Paktw.lhti^ha b^(^« D?t^ mint, from 

rtom it might easily part to \ 

(h V. p. 303.}. ii> combM ; hut th 

Wrr.ttW Orvrio. appear, feet, under the 

Vtilbmw hty'hetween: tom. .i- p. «• 

p. Il2.j D’AnViHe,«n>S.iii. p. 84.}. ; Otob«b ha. distinctly named 

^^dofhaWe,bvl«t«r‘^orancecanuotiiefihethepteci»irtna «■ 
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of the proyince, the dominion of -Hoobrins, aiut CHAP, 
the authori^p of hia lieutenant. The inbabitanta, 
as a proof of tbeir repentance and loyaky, seized 
and conhned'^lbe person of Gildo in a dnngeon ; 
and bia oamsdeipair saved him from the intole- 
rable torture of supporting the presence of an 
injured, and a victorious, teutber ITie captives, 
and the apoila, of Africa, wer^Iaid at the feet of 
the emperor; but Stilicho, whose moderation 
appeared more co^picuous; and more sincere in 
the midst d" prdsp^ty, still affected to consult 
the laws of the rtpuhlk ; and< referred to the 
senate and people of Rome judgment of the 
roosf illustrious criminals/^. Their trial was pub- 
lic and solemn ; but the judges, in the exercise 
of this obsolete and precarious jorisdiction, were 
impatient to punish the African magistrates, who 
had intercepted the subsistence of the Roman 
people. The rich and guilty province was 
oppressed by the Imperial ministers, who had a 
visible interest to multiply the number of the 
accomplicer of Gildo ; and if an edict of Honorins 
seems to check the malicious industry of in- 
formers, a subsequent edict, at the distance of ten 
years, continqes aud renews the prosecution of the 

“ The death Gildo is «tpres$ed by "Claud iim Ci Cons. Siil, 

1 . 3 57 .), find hi» kiterp^tra,^ and Oro«u«. 

***Claiidian"(uCai», Slilich.||{^Tl^.) describes their trial (tru-' 
nmit qiiot Africa nupw^^wtanrit reos,) and applauds the resto-. 

ration of the ancient ccrtistuutio^w^v^t is here' that he introduces the 
fiamoas aentenCe, so feOftilUr to Hk^ of despotism j 

■ * Nunquam llbeite gratior exstat 

Quaro sub regepio.— ^ 

But th« &eedd^)|||||i^h dapc nds on royal piety# scfimly dckrm that 
appellation. 
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CHAP, which had been committed in the time of 

the general rebellion" The adherents of the 
tyrant who escaped the first fnry pfitbe- soldiers, 
and the judges, might derive »80ihe .Consolation 
from the tit^ic fate of his brother, who ^old 
never obtai^ his pardon for -the, extraordinary 
services which he hhd performed. After he had 
finished' an importltatwar in the space of a single 
winter, JMaacezel was received at the court of 
Milan with lohi^^use^affert^ gratitude, and 
secret j«il<3Sfi8y*; And his' death, which, perhaps, 
was the effect ofmcqidciit, has been considered as 
the crime of Stilicho.:,; In the passage of a bridge, 
the Moorish princej; who accompanied the maker- 
general of the West, was suddenly thrown from 
his horse into the river; the oflficbus baste of the 
attendants was restrained by a cruel and perfidious 
smile, which they observed on the. countenance of 
Stilicho; and while they delayed the necessary 
assistance, the unfortunate Mascezei was irreco- 
verably drowned 

Marriage, The joy of the African triumph .Was happily 
*°'ter*of connected with the nuptials of the emperor Ho- 
HoDoiius, norius, and of his^coUsm Maria, ,thc daughter of 
A.D. 398 . . ^ this equal .Jsnd honourable alliance 

seemed to invest; :the ^^rfhl toiaUter W the 

autbprity of a parent pyetSia^hnussive pupil. 

« See ti^heodoaian Codj^)|MSu xatou leg. xl. leg. 19. 

« Staicho,wbo claimed an efp^axeinxll the victoriea’of Th^ 

doiiua and hu son, partkutolj! that Africa WM^«ed bj 

the couaiela (soe^ Inscrji^ion prodim^ by Baronins). 

^ 1 hAre tbe aarraiive of Zodrtiut, in its crudf 

mtpBciiy. is rimaat iwwdible (1. p- <^*“05 the 

violating the ngW^^tusry. 
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The mnae of Claodian was not silent on this pro- CHAP. 

pitions day*: he sang, in varions and lively 

strains, thif; happiness of the royal pair; and the 
glory of, tbe^hero, who confirmed their union, 
and supported tibeir throne. The ancient fables of 
Greece, which had almost ceased to be the object 
of religious faith, Were sayed from' oblivion by the 
genius of poetry. The picture of the Cyprian 
grove, the seat of harmony and love j' the tri- 
unsphant progress of Venus over her native seas, 
and the mild influence which her presence dif- 
fused in the palace of Milan, express to, every age 
the natural sentiments of the b^rt, in the just 
and pleasing language of all^orical fiction. But 
the amorous impatience, which Clandian attributes 
to the young prince must excite the smiles of 
the court; and bis beauteous spouse (if she de- 
served the praise of beauty) had not much to fear 
or to hope from the passions of her lover. Ho- 
norius was only in the fourteenth year of his age ; 
Serena, the mother of his bride, deferred, by art 
or persuasion, the consummation of the royal , 

“ ClaudiaD, as the poet burem, composed a sefipus and elaborate 
epithalamium of 340 lines tteddct sfHOe fij Fejottmioes, which 
were sung, in a more Ucenlkn^ wedding-night. 

■ — r— Qi||ik'-^ius1te 

Jam cajit dwtotw aolem. 

Nuptiis Honor, ct freely in the Fcib^ 

Dine* 

Dice*, O gitQiift, hoc 

Quam flavos d^ciei vince*e Sertnatai 

. - , - - . - W ♦ - 

Turn victor madido proiitias tore, 

NocUirni reforcut volkatn prceliL 
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CHAP, naptmis ; Maria died a virgin, after she had been 
^ , ten years a wife ; and the chastity of the emperor 

was secured by the coldness, or, perhaps, the de- 
bility, of his constitution®®. Ifis subjects, who 
attentively- studied the character 'bf their young 
sovereign, discovered that Honprius was without 
passions,. and consequently without talents; and 
that his feeble ana languid disposition was alike 
incapable of discharging the duties of his rank, or 
of enjoying, the pleasures of his age. In his early 
youth he made some progress in the exercises of 
riding and drawing the bow : but he soon relin- 
quished these fatiguing occupations, and the 
amusement of feeding poultry became the serious 
and daily care of the monarch of the West®^ who 
resigned the reins of empire to the firm and skil- 
ful hand of his guardian Stilicho. The experience 
of history will countenance the suspicion, that a 
prince who was bom in the purple, received a 
worse education than the meanest peasant of his 
dominions ; aind that the ambitious minister suf- 
fered him to attain the age of manhood, without 
attempting to excite his courage, or to enlighten 
his understanding®^. The predecessors of Honorius 
were accustomed to animate, by their example, or 
at least by their presence, the valour of th^ legions ; 

• See 1. V. p. 

Procopius de Bell. Gotbioo/l. i. c. 2. I have borrowed the 
general practice of Honoriui> without adopting the singular, and, 
indeed, improbable tale, whichri related by the Greek hiitorian. 

“ The lessons of 'Theodosius, or rather Cla«lian (rv Cons. 

“ Honor! 214-^lS.) might Itempose a fine institution for the future 
prince of a great and free^nttion. It wm far above Honorius, and 
his ^legenerale lobjects. 
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and the dates of their laws attest the perpetual ac- CHAP, 
tivity of their motions through the provinces of 
the Roman world. But the son of Theodosius 
passed the slumher of his life, a captive in his 
palace, a stranger in his country, and the patient, 
almost the iDdi6ferent, spectat(^ of the ruin of the 
Western empire, which was i^^peatedly attacked, 
and finally subverted, by the arms of the Barba- 
rians. In the eventfol history of a reign of 
twenty-eight years, it will seldom be necessary to 
mention the name of the emperor Honorius. 
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CHAP. XXX. 

ReooU of the Goths.— They plunder Greece.— Two 
great Invasions* of Italy by Alaric and Tada- 
gaisus.-^They Jare repulsed by Stilicho.—The 
Gernuins (wervun Gaul. — Usurpation of Con- 
stantine in the West. -Disgrace and Death of 
Stilicho. 

CHAP. If the subjects of Rome could be ignorant of their 
XXX. obligations to the great Theodosius, they were too 
Revolt of soon convinced, bow painfully the spirit and abili- 
A.*I?395’. deceased emperor had supported the 

frail and mouldering edifice of the republic. He 
died in the month of January ; and before the end 
of the winter of the same year, the Gothic nation 
was in arms'. The Barbarian auxiliaries erected 
their independent standard ; and boldly avowed the 
hostile designs which they had long cherished in 
their ferocious minds. Their countrymen, who had 
been condemned, by the conditions of the last treaty, 
to a life of tranquillity and labour, deserted their 
farms at the first sound of the trumpet; and eagerly 
resumed the weapons which they had reluctantly 
laid down. The barriers of the Danube were thrown 
open ; the savage warriors of Scythia issued from 
their forests ; and the uncommon severity of the 
winter allowed the poet to remark, “ that they 

' The revolt of the Goths, and the blockade of Constantinople, 
are distinctly mentioned by Claudian (^in Rufin. l.ii. 7 100. )> ZiO- 

uiQus (1. V. p, 2y2.), aod Jornandcs (dt Rebus Geticb, c. 
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“ rolled their ponderous waggons over the broad CHAP. 
“ and icy back of the indignant river*.” The un- ' 
liappy natives of the provinces to the south of the 
DanuI)C submitted to the" calamities, which, in the 
course of twenty years, were almost grown familiar 
to their imagination ; and the various troops of 
Bai'barians, who gloried in the gothic name, were 
irregularly spread from the woody shores of Dal- 
matia, to tlie walls of Constantinople’. Tlie inter- 
ruption, or at least the diminution, of the subsidy, 
which the Goths had received from the prudent 
liberalitv of Theodosius, was the specious pretence 
of their revolt : the affront was embittered by their 
contempt for the unwarlike sons of Theodosius ; 
and their resentment was inflamed by th(> weak- 
ness, or treachery, of the minister of Arcadius. 

The frecpient visits of Knfinus to the camp of the 
Barbarians, whose arms and a|iparel lie affected to 
imitate, were considered as a sufficient evidence of 
his guilty Gorrespondenee ; and the public enemy, 
from a motive either of gratitude or ol pulic}’, was 
attentive, amidst the general <levastation, to sp.aro 
the private estates of the nnj)onniar praelect. 7’lie 


-All] per ftrrocis 

Dtfiiulm solichtfa ruiiiit , t xpcrtaqiic reiiiis 
Fraiig'int rolls. 

ClauJidii til 1 PA'id often amuse tlieir fancy Ity intercliantrino i^'e noi- 
laptior^ ami pr tpCTlie^ o' /.yt id otcr,- and ^olid icc. IVJoc^i lal o- nut 
bton m.piMmlc'l m th'- tu' , ev^rcisto 

Jerom, tom. i. ]). Ho endeavours to condor* ) l.ocnd 
Ilciiodorus, bishop of Aliioum, tor the hms ttf b.s r.>'[)bc w Ncpoti ;n, 
by a curious rcfapilulation oi dh tiu: luibiic aii 1 jtr.uttc misf )rhuim: of 
the times. bt'C rillcrnotil, Mt in Eccits. loin. ah. p 200, &:c. 

VOL. V. N 
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CHAP. Gotbs, instead of being impelled by tbc blind and 
, headstrong passions of their chiefs, were now di- 
rected by the bold and artful genius of Alarie. 
That renowned leader was descended from tbc 
noble race of tbe Balti'* ; which yielded only to the 
royal dignity of the Aruali : he had solicited tbe 
command of the I^oman armies; and tbe Imperial 
court provoked him to demonstrate the folly of their 
refusal, and the importance of their loss. AVhat- 
ever hopes might be entertained of the conquest of 
Constantinople, the judicious general soon aban- 
doned an impracticable enterprise. In tbc midst of 
a divided court, and a discontented people, the em- 
peror Arcadius was terrihed by the aspect of the 
Gothic arras ; but the want of wisdom and valoui' 
was supplied by the strength of tbe city ; and tbe 
fortifications, both of the sea and land, might se- 
curely brave tbe impotent and random darts of tbc 
Barban’ans. Alaric disdained to trample any longei 
on the prostrate and ruined countries of Thrace 
and Dacia, and he resolved to seek a plentiful har- 
vest of fame and riches in a province which bad 
bitberto escaped tbe ravages of war^ 

* Balthn^ or I'old : origo mirifica, says Jornandes (c. 29.). I’his 
illustrious race long continued to flourish in France, in the Gollhc 
province of Scptiiuania, or Languedoc , under ilic corrupted appel- 
laiion of Botir : and a branch of that family afterwards settled in the 
kingdom of Naples (Grotius in Prolegnm. ad Hist. Gothic, p. fcj.). 
riit* lords of Baux, near Arles, and of sc\enty-nine subordiiuU' 
jdaccs, were independent of the counts of Provence •( Longue rue^ 
Desnipiion de la France, tom. i. p. 357.). 

Zt'snuns thv. p. 293 — 295.) is our best guide' for the conquest 
ol ( •reec t . hut the hints anil allusion ol C laudian are so many ray'j 
ol hisione light. 
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The character ot the civil and military officers, CHAP, 
oil whom Riffinijs had devolved the government of ^ 
Greece, confirmed the public suspicion, that he had Abric 
betrayed the ancient seat of freedom and learning 
to the Gotliic invader. The proconsul Antiochus 
was the unworthy son of a resjiectahle lather ; and 
Gerontius, who commanded thi* provincial troops, 
was much better qualified to execute the oppressive 
orders of a tyrant, than to defend, with courage and 
ability, a country most remarkably fortified by the 
hand of nature. Alaric had traversed, without re- 
sistance, the plains of Macedonia and Thessaly, as 
far as tlu' foot of Mount Oeta, a steep and woody 
range of hills, almost impervious to his cavalry. 

They stretched from East to West, to the edge of 
the sea-shore ; and left, between thi' precipice and 
the Malian Gulf, an interval of three hundred 
feet, which, in some places, was contracted to a road 
capable of admitting oijly a single carriage^ In 
this narrow pass of Thermopylae, where Leonidas 
and the three hundred Spartans had gloriously de- 
voted their lives, the Goths might have been stop- 
ped, or destroyed, by a skillul general ; and perhaps 
the view of that sacred spot might have kindled 
some sparks of military ardour in the breasts ol 
the degenerate Greeks. The troops which had 
been posted to defend the streights of Thermo- 
pylae, retired, as they were directed, without at- 
tempting to disturb the secure and rapid passage 

^ Compart^ Ht*rodoius vii. c 17O ) jiul (xxAti.l bi- 

The narrow t ti'ijnu* ui Urctch was j rob.t' “nlaryv" 1 by eacii - 
cessive r.,-, i ,iK 
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CHAP, of Alaric^; and the fertile fields of Phocis, and 
Baeotia, were instantly covered by a djsluge of 
Barbarians ; who massacred the males of an age 
to bear arms, and drove away the beautiful 
females, with the spoil, and cattle, of the flaming 
villages. The travellers, who visited Greece 
several years afterfvards, could easily discover the 
deep and bloody traces of the inarch of the 
"Gotlis ; and Thebes was less indebted for her 
preservation to the strength of her seven gates, 
than to the eager haste of Alaric, \vho advanced 
to occupy the citv of Athens, and th(‘ important 
harbour of the Pirams. Thi^ same im])aticnee 
urged liirn to prevent the delay and danger of a 
siege, by the otha' of a capitulation ; and as soon 
as tlie Athenians heard the ^ire of the Gothic 
herald, they tveiv easily pm'suadecl to deliver the 
greatest part of tln ir tvcallh, as tlic ransom of the 
city of Minerva, and its inhabitants. The tteaty 
wais ratified by solemn oaths, and observed wnth 
mutual fidelity. The Gotlnc prince, with a small 
and select train, was admitted within the walls; 
he indulged hirnsclf in the refrcsiiment of the 
bath, accepted a splendid haofjaet wdiich was 
provided by tlie magistrate, and affected to shew 
that he was not ignorant ol tlie manners of ci- 
vilised nations^ But the whole territory of Attica, 

^ He pabsed, says Eimapms (»n \^it. F^hiloboph. p. 9'U edit. Coin- 
melin,- ISOfL), through the streights, Sja ratv trvK<ov fof Thermopylae) 

jra^r]?\$fv, ujCTTrs^ Sta Ka. /.tttoxootn aidin T^eyo'y. 

" In olK''!;cncc D' .Tcrnni, a.n ' CL'ucIl'U Ivifin. I. li. IQl.), 1 
have mixed boiue darl er ( '.dours iii the nuld representation ot 
Zosimus, v\ he wnlted to soiien the calumnies ot Athens 
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from the promontory of Suniunt to the town of CHAP. 
Megara, was blasted by his baleful presence ; and, ^ 
if we may nse the comparison of a contemporary 
philosopher, Athens itself resembled the bleeding 
artd empty skin of a slaughtered victim. The 
distance between Megara and Corinth could not 
much exceed thirty miles ; but the bad road, an 
expressive name, which it still bears among the 
Greeks, was, or might euhily have been made, 
impassable for the march of an eueni\. The 
thick and gloomy woods of Mount Citlianon 
covered the inland country ; the Scironian rocks 
approached the water’s edge, and hung over the 
narrow and winding path, which was cunfnicd 
above six miles along tlie sea-shore^. The passage 
of those rocks, so infamous in every age, was ter- 
minated by the isthmus of Corinth ; and a small 
body of firm and intrepid soldiers migiil have 
successfully defended a temporary intrcnchnient 
of five or six miles from the Ionian to the /Egean 
sea. The confidence of the cities oi J^'Ioponnesns 
in their natural rampart, had tempted them to 


Nec fera Ccrropiab traxissciU riiicula inatres. 

Synesius (K[nst. clvi. Petav,) obberve^, ihat 

whose safFeiiiio,. hf uhjjlUcs to the procoDSul’s avarice, was at that tune 
less famous lor her schools of [tlhlosophy than for her trade ol lo/oey. 

® Vallata mari Scironia rupes, 

Et duo continuo counccicns ccquora muro 
Isthiuos— — 

Claiidian de Hcdl. Getico, 188. 

The Scironian rocks are desoibed byPausmias (bi. C.4J-. p. JO 7 . 
edit. Kuhn) and our modern travellers, \\ heeler (j).43G.y and 
Chandler (p. S98.), fladrian madeihe road passable for two carriages. 
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CHAP, neglect the care of their antique walls ; and’ the 
avarice of the Roman governors had exhausted . 
and betrayed the unhappy province*". Corinth, 
Argos, Sparta, yielded without resistance to the 
arms of the Goths ; and the most fortunate of the 
inhabitants were saved, by death, from beholding 
the slavery of their families, and the conflagra- 
tion of their cities**. The vases and statues were 
distributed among the Barbarians, with more 
regard to the value of the materials, than to the 
elegance of the workmanship ; the female cap- 
tives submitted to the laws of war ; the enjoyment 
of beauty was the reward of valour ; and the 
Greeks could not reasonably complain of an 
abuse, which was justified by the example of the 
heroic times**. The descendants of that extra- 
ordinary people, who had considered valour and 
discipline as the walls of Sparta, no longer re- 
membered the generous reply of their ancestors 
to an invader more formidable than Alaric. “ If 
“ thou art a god, thou wilt not hurt those who 
“have' never injured thee; if thou art a man, 

Claudiiin (id Rufin. I. li. 186. and de Bello Getico, 6l 1 , &c.) 
vaguely, though forcibly, delineates the scene of rapine and destruction. 

Tfif /jiOLxagig Aavaoi xai rir^axt;, &c. These generous lines of 
Homer (Odyw. 1. v. 306.) were transcribed by one of the captive 
youths of Corinth : and the tears of Mummius may prove that the 
rude conqueror, thougli he was igilorant of the value of an original 
picture, possessed the purest source of good taste, a benevolent heart 
(Plutarch, Symposiac. 1. ix. tom. li. p. 737. edit. Weeheh). 

Homer perpetually describei the exeinjdary patience of those 
female captives, who gave their charms, and even their hearts, to the 
murderers of their fathers, brothers, 8cc. Such a passion (of Eriphile 
for Achilles) is touched with admirable delicacy by Racine. 
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“advance: — and tliou wilt find men equal to ('Hap. 

“ thyself".” From Thermopylae to Sparta, the , y 
leader of the Goths pursue^ his victorious march 
without encountering any mortal antagonists : 
but one of the advocates of expiring Paganism 
has confidently asserted, that the walls of Athens 
were guarded by the goddess- Minerva, with hei- 
formidable vEgis, and by the angry jdiantom of 
Achilles"; and that the conqueror was dismayed 
by the presence of the hostile deities of Greece. 

In an age of miracles, it would perhaps be unjust 
to dispute the claim of the historian Zosimus to 
the common benefit ; yet it cannot be dissembled, 
that the mind of Alaric was ill prepared to re- 
ceive, either in sleeping or waking visions, the 
impressions of Greek superstition. The songs of 
Homer, and the fame of Achilles, had probably 
never reached the ear of the illiterate Barbarian ; 
and the Christian faith, which he had devoutly 
embraced, taught him to despise the imaginary 
deities of Rome and Athens. The invasion of 
the Goths, instead of vindicating the honour, 
contributed, at least accidentally, to extirpate 
the last remains of Paganism; and the mysteries 
of Ceres, which had subsisted eighteen hundred 


Plutarch (in Pyrrho, lorn. ii. p. 471. edit. Brian) gives the 
genuine answer in the Laconic dialect. Pyrrhu* attacked Sparta 
with 25,000 fool, 2,000 horse, ..nd 24 elephants : and the defence ot 
that open town is a fine comment on the laws of Lycurgus, even in 
the last stage of decay. 

" Snch, pci haps, asHomtr ( Iliad, xx. l6l.) had &o nobly panned 
him. 
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CHAP, years, did not survive the destruction of EleUsis, 
and tbe calamities of Greece 

He is at- Tbe last hope of ^people who could no longer 
Stilicho, depend on their arms, their gods, or their sove- 
A. D. S97. reign, was placed in tbe powerful assistance of the 
general of the West; and Stilicho, who had not 
been permitted to repulse, advanced to chastise, 

the invaders of Greece'®. A numerous fleet was 

« 

equipped in the ports of Italy ; and the troops, 
after a short and prosperous navigation over the 
Ionian sea, were safely disembarked on the isth- 
mus, near the ruins of Corinth. The woody and 
mountainous country of Arcadia, the fabulous 
residence of Pan and the Dryads, became the 
scene of a long and doubtful conflict between 
two generals not unworthy of each other. The 
skill and perseverance of the Roman at length 
prevailed ; and the Goths, after sustaining a con- 
siderable loss from disease and desertion, gradually 
retreated to the lofty mountain of Pholoe, near 
the sources of the Peneus, and on the frontiers of 
Elis; a sacred country, which had formerly been 
exempted from the calamities of war'k The camp 
of the Barbarians was immediately besieged : the 

“ Eunajiiu? (m Vit. Philosoph. p. 90— 93 .) iniimutcs, that a 
trobp of monks betrayed Greece, and followed the Gothic camp. 

For Stilicho's Greek war, compare the honest narrative ol Zo- 
simus fl. V. p. 295 , 296,) with the curious clrcumslantial flattery of 
Claoclian (i Cods; Stijich. I. I72 — 186 . iv Cons. Hon. 459 — 48 ?.). 
As the event was "not glorious, jt^ls artfully thrown into the shade. 

The troops, who marched through Elis delivered up their arms. 
This Security enriched the Eleaiis, who were lovers of a rural life. 
Riches begat pride : they disdained their privilege, and they suffered. 
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watets of the river were diverted into another CHAP, 
channel ; and while they laboured under the in- 
tolerable pressure of thirst and hunger, a strong 
line of circumvallation was formed to prevent their 
escape. After these precautions, Stilicho, too 
conhdent of victory, retired to enjoy his triumph, 
in the theatrical games, and lascivious dances, of 
the Greeks ; his soldiers, deserting their standards, 
spread themselves over the country of their allies, 
which they stripped of all that had been saved 
from the rapacious hands of the enemy. Alaric 
appears to have seized the favourable moment to 
execute one of those hardy enterprises, in which 
the abilities of a general are displayed with more 
genuine lustre, than in the tumult of a day of 
battle. To extricate himself from the prison of 
Peloponnesus, it was necessary that he should 
pierce the intrenchments which surrounded his 
camp ; that he should perform a difficult and 
dangerous march of thirty miles, as far as the 
Gulf of Corinth ; and that he should transport 
his troops, his captives, and his spoil, over an 
arm of the sea, which, in the narrow interval 
between Rhium and the opposite shore, is at 


Polybius advises them to retire once more within their magic circle. 
See a learned and judicious discourse on the Olympic games, which 
Mr. W est has prefixed to his translation of Pindar. 

Claudian (in iv Cons. Hon. 480.) alludes to the fact, without 
naming the river : perhajw the Alpheus (i Cons. Stil. I. i- 185.). 

■ ■ — -Et Alpheus Creticis angustus acervds 
Tardior ad Siculos ctiamnum pergit amores. 

Yet I should prefer ihePcneuir, a shallow stream in a wide and deej) 
bed, which runs through Elis, and falls into the sea below Cyllene, 
It had been joined with the Alpheus, to cleanse the Augean stable 
(CelUrius, tom. i. p. 76 O. Chandler’s Travels, p. ^86.). 
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CHAP, least half a mile in breadth’®. The operations q4 

YV" V ^ 

Alatic must have been secret, prudent, and rapid; 
escapes to ^ce the Roman general was confounded hy the 
Epirus, intelligence, that the Goths, who had eluded his 
efforts, were in foil possession of the important 
province of Epirus. This unfortunate delay al- 
lowed Alaric sufficient time to conclude the treaty, 
which he secretly negociated, with the ministers 
of Constantinople. The apprehension of a civil 
war compelled Stilicho to retire, at the haughty 
mandate of his rivals, from the dominions of 
Arcadius ; and he respected, jn the enemy of 
Rome, th^ honourable character of the ally and 
servant of the emperor of the East. ,/ 

Alaric h A Grecian philosopher^ who visited Constan- 
master- tinople soon after the death of Theodosius, pub- 
lished his liberal opinions conceming the duties 
ern Illy- of kings, and the state of the Roman republic. 
A.D. ’sgs, Synesius observes, and deplores, the fatal abuse, 
wbich the imprudent bounty of the late emperor 
had introduced into tte military service. The 
citizens, and subjects, had purchased an exemp- 
tion from the indispensable duty of defending 
their country ; which was supported by the arms 
ofBarb^irian mercenaries. The fugitives of l^y- 


Strabo, 1. vili. p* 517. Plln. Hist. Natur. iv. 3. Wheeler, 
p. 308. Chandler, p. ‘i76. They measured, from different points, 
the distence between the two lands. 

® Syriesius passed three years 397--400.)at Constantinople, 

as deputy fWHH Cyrene to the emperor Arcadius. He presented him 
with ^ crown Of gold, and pronounced before him the instruaive ora- 
tion de Regtti (p. 1--.32. edit. Patav. Paris, l6l2.). The philcuiopher 
was tnade-bidiop of Ptolcmais, A. D. 410, and died about 430. See 
Tilleoiont, Mem. Eccics. torn. xii. p. 409. 534 ^ 683 — 683 . 
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tbia 'were permitted to disgrace the illnstriou# 
digpitira of the empire; their ferocious youth, v, 
who disdained the salutary restraint ot laws, were 
more anxiems to acquire the riches, than to imi- 
tate the arts, of a people, the object of their 
contempt and hatred ; and the power of the 
Goths was the stone of Tantalus, perpetually sus- 
pended over the peace and safety of the devoted 
state. The measures which Synesius recom- 
mends, are the dictates of a bold and generous 
patriot. He exhorts the emperor to revive the 
courage of his subjects, by the example of manly 
virtue ; to banish luxury from the court, and from 
the camp; to substitute, in the place of the Bar- 
barian mercenaries, an army of men, interested in 
the defence of their laws and of their property ; 
to force, in such a moment of public danger, the 
mechanic from his shop, and the philosopher from 
his school ; to rouse the indolent citizen from bis 
dream of pleasure, aud to arm, for the protection 
of agriculture, the hands of the laborious hus- 
bandman. At the head of such troops, who might 
deserve the name, and would display the spirit, 
of Romans, he animates the son of Theodosius 
to encounter a race of Barbarians, who were 
destitute of any real courage; and never to lay 
down his arms, till he had chased them far away 
into the solitudes of Scythia; or had reduced 
them to the state of ignominious servitude, which 
the Lacedaemonians formerly imposed on the 
ca^titte Helots”*. The court of Arcadius in- 


Synesius dc Regno, p. C!l— 
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CHAP, dolged the aeal, applauded the eloquence," and 
, Bt^lected the advice, of Synesius. Perhaps the 
philosopher, who addresses the emperor of the 
Eiast in the lapjguage of reason and virtue, which 
be might have used to a Spartan king, had not 
condescended to form a practicable scheme, con- 
sistent with the temper, and circumstances, of a 
legenerate age. Perhaps the pride of the mi- 
nisters, whose business was seldom interrupted by 
reflection, might reject, as wild and visionary, 
every proposal, which exceeded the measure ot 
their capacity, and deviated from the forms 
and precedents of office. While the oration of 
Synesius, and the downfal of the Barbarians, 
(vere the topics of popular conversation, an edict 
was published at Constantinople, which declared 
the promotion of Alaric to the rank of master- 
general of the Eastern Illyriciim. The Roman 
provincials, and the allies, who had respected the 
faith of treaties, were justly indignant, that the 
ruin of Greece and Epirus should be so liberally 
rewarded. The Gothic conqueror was received 
as a lawful magistrate, in the cities which he had 
so lately besieged. The fathers, whose sons he 
had massacred, the husbands, whose waves he 
had violated, were subject to his authority : 
and the success of bis rebellion encouraged the 
ambition of every leader of the foreign merce- 
naries. The use to which Alaric applied his new 
command, . distinguishes the firm and judicious 
character of his policy. He issued bis prders 
to the four magazines and manufactures of offen- 
ifve and defensive arms, Margus, Ratiana, Nais- 
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and Tliesaalonica, to provide his troops CHAP, 
with an extraordinary supply of shields, helmets, , 

swords, and spears ; the unhappy provincials 
were compelled to forge the instruments of their 
own destruction ; and the Barbarians removed 
the only defect which had sometimes disappointed 
the efforts of their courage™. The birth of Ala- 
ric, the glory of his past exploits, and the confi- 
dence in his future designs, insensibly united the 
body of the nation under his victorious standard ; 
and, with the unanimous consent of the Barbarian 
chieftains, the master-general of Illyricum was ele 
vated, according to ancient custom, on a shield, 
and solemnly proclaimed king of the Visigoths”, 

Armed with this double power, seated on thcgotbs. 
verge of the two empires, he alternately sold his 
deceitful promises to the courts of Arcadius and 
Honorius”^; till he declared and executed his 
resolution of invading the dominions of the West. 

The provinces of Europe which belonged to the 

M qui fcEcJera mmpit 

Ditatur: qui servat, eget: vastator AchiVae 
Gcntis, et Epiruni nuper populatus ioultam 
Prsesidel Illyrico : jam, quos obsedit, amicos 
Ingreditur miiros ; illis responsa daturus 
Quorum conjugibus poiitur, natosque peremit. 

Claudian in Eutrop. 1. ii. 212. Alaric applauds his own policy (dc 
Bell. Getic. 533 — 543. )j in the use which he had made of this lU 
lytian juiisdiction. 

^ Jornandes, c. 2^. p. 651. The Gothic historian adds, with 
unusual spirit, Cum suis delibejans suasit suo labore qu^rere regna, 
quara alieuis per otium subjacere. 

** DisQon odiisque aiicejis civilbus Orbis 

Non sua vis tiUata diu, dum feedera fallax 
Ludit, et alternae perjuria vendilat aul^. 

Claudian de Bell. Get. 565. 
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CHAP. Extern emperor, were already exhaust^-; fhose 
ioacwssible ; and the strength of 
C^stantinople' had resisted his attack. But he 
was tempted by the fame, the beauty, the wealth 
of Italy, which be had twice visited ; and he se- 
cretly aspired tp plant the Gothic standard on the 
walls of Rome, and to enrich his army with the 
accumulated spoils of three hundred triumphs 
Heiarades The scarcity of facts and the uncertainty of 
dates’" , oppose our attempts to describe the cir- 
cnmstances of the first invasion of Italy by the 
arms of Alaric. His march, perhaps from Thes- 
salonica, through the warlike and hostile country 
of Pannonia, as far as the foot of the Julian 
Alps ; his passage of those mountains, which 
were strongly guarded by troops and intrench- 
ments ; the siege of Aquileia, and the conquest 
of the provinces of Istria and Venetia, appear to 
have employed a considerable time. Unless his 
operations were extremely cautious and slow, the 


^ Alpibus Italiae ruptis peoetrabis ad Urbem. 

This authentic prediction was announced by Alaric, or at least by 
Claudian (de Bell.Getico, 547*)» seven years before the event But 
as it was not accomplished within the t^inii ^bicfh has been rashly 
fixed, the interpreters escaped through an amtHguoua meaning. 

* Our best materials are 970 verses of Claudian, jn the poem on 
the Getic w<u:, and the beginning of that which celebrates the sixth 
conaulahip of Honoriui. Zosimns is totally silent j and we are re- 
duced to sucli scraps, or rather crumbs, as we can pick from Orosius 
and the Chronicles. ■’ 

^ Notwithstanding the gross errors of Jomandes, who confounds 
the Italian Wtt of Alaric (c. SQ.), his date pf the consulship of Sti- 
licho and Aurelian (A.D. 400.) is firm and respectable. It is certain 
.from Claudian (Tilkmont, Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 804.), that the 
battle of Pollebtia was fought A.D- 40i5 j but we cannot easily fill 
the interval. 
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length of the ^interval woold suggest a probable CHAP 
suspicion, that the Gothic king retreated towards - 
the banks of the Danube; and reinforced his 
army with fresh swarms of Barbarians, before he 
again attempted to penetrate into the heart of 
Italy. Since the public and important events 
escape the diligence of the historian, he may 
amuse himself with contemplating, for a moment, 
the influence of the arms of Alaric on the fortunes 
of two obscure individuals, a presbyter of Aqui- 
leia, and an husbandman of Verona. The learned 
Rqflnus, who was summoned by his enemies to 
appear before a Roman synod wisely preferred 
the dangers of a besieged city ; and the Barba- 
rians, who furiously shook the walls of Aqnileia, 
might save him from the cruel sentence of another 
heretic, who, at the request of the same bishops, 
was severely whipped, and condemned to perpe- 
tual exile on a desert island^. The olJ tnan^, 
who had passed his simple and innocent life in the 
neighbourhood of Verona, was a stranger to the 


^ Tanium Roinanae urbis judicium fugis, ut magisoi:)si(lionem bar- 
baiicam, quam pacatcE wbis judicium velis sostiiiere. Jerom, tom. ii. 
p. £39. Rufinus understood his own danger j the peaceful city 
was inflataed by the beldam Marcella, and the rest of Jerom’g fac- 
tion. 

* Jovinian, the enemy of filwls and of celibacy, who was persecuted 
and insulted by the furious Jerom (Jortin’s Remarks, vol. iv. p. 104, 
&c.). See the original edict of banishment in the Tbeodosian Code, 
1. xvi. tit, V. leg. 43- 

** This epigram (de Sene Veronensi ‘ qui suburbium nusquam 
cgTwsus est) is one of the earliest and most pleasing compositions of 
Claudian. Cowley’s imitation (Hurd’s edition, vol. ii, p.’£41.) has 
some natural and happy stroll es : .but it is much inferior to the ori- 
ginal portrait, which it evidently drawn from the life. 
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CHAP, quarrels both of kings and of bishops; his plea- 
suitM, his desires, his knowledge, were confined 
within the little circle of his paternal farm ; and a 
staff supported his aged steps, on the same ground 
where he had sported in his infancy. Yet even 
this humble and rustic felicity (which Claudian 
describes with so much troth and feeling) ^vas 
still exposed to the undistingnishing rage of war. 
His trees, his old contemporary trees must 
blaze in the conflagration of the whole country ; 
a detachment of Gothic cavalry might sweep 
away his cottage and his family ; and the powef of 
Alaric could destroy this happiness, which he was 
not able either to taste, or to bestow. “ Fame,” 
says the poet, “ encircling with terror her gloomy 
“ wings, proclaimed the march of the Barbarian 
“ army, and filled Italy with consternation 
the apprehensions of each individual were in- 
creased in jnst proportion to the measure of his 
fortune: and the most timid, who had already 
embarked their valuable effects, meditated their 
escape to the island of Sicily, or the African coast. 
The public distress was aggravated by the fears and 
reproaches of superstition Every hour produced 

Ingcntcm meminit parvo qui germine quercum 
iEquaevumque videt conscnuisse nemus. 

A neighbouring wood bora with himself he sees. 

And loves his old contemporary trees. 

In this passage, Cowley is perhaps superior to his original ; and the 
English poet, who ^as a good botanist, has concealed the oaks, un- 
der a more general expression. 

“ Claudian de Bell. Get. 192 — 20(3. He may seem prolix : but 
fcAT and superstition occupied as large a space in the minds of the 

Ibdiaor 
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some horrid tale of strange and portentous acci- CHAP, 
dents : the Pagans deplored the neglect of omens, , 
and the interruption of sacrifices ; but the Chris- 
tians still derived some comfort from the powerful 
intercession of the saints and martyrs 

The emperor Honorius was distinguished, Honorios 

1 1 • I • L 1 • ® flies from 

above his subjects, by the pre-eminence or rear, Milan, 
as well as of rank. The pride and luxury in which 
he was educated, had not allowed him to suspect, 
that there existed on the earth any power pre- 
sumptuous enough to invade the repose of the 
successor of Augustus. The arts of flattery con- 
cealed the impending danger, till Alaric ap- 
proached the palace of Milan. But when the 
sound of war had awakened the young emperor, 
instead of flying to arms with the spirit, or even 
the rashness, of his age, he eagerly listened to 
those timid counsellors, who proposed to convey 
his sacred person, and his faithful attendants, to 
some secure and distant station in the provinces 
of Gaul. Stilicho alone’^ had courage and au- 
thority to resist this disgraceful measure, which 
would have abandoned Rome and Italy to the 
Barbarians ; but as the troops of the palace had 
been lately detached to the Rhaetian frontier, 
and as the resource of new levies was slow and 


From the passages of Paulnius, which Baronius has produced 
(Annal. Eccles. A. D. 403. N‘’ 31.), it is manifest, Oiat general 
alarm had pcrv'aded all Italy, as far in Nola in Campatna, where 
that famous penitent had fixed his abode. 

^ Solus crat Stihcho, &c. is the exclusive commendation winch 
Claudian bestows (de Bell. Get. 'jh?-), without condescending to 
except the emperor. How insignificant must Honorius have ap- 
peared in his own court ! 

VOL. V. 


U 
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CHAP, precarious, the general of the West could, only 
promise, that, if the court of Milan rvould main- 
tain their ground during his absence, he would 
soon return with an army equal to the encounter 
of the Gothic king. Without losing a moment 
(while each moment was '^o important to the 
public safety), Stilicho hastily embarked on the 
Larian lake, ascended the mountains of ice and 
snow, amidst the severity of an Alpine winter, and 
suddenly repressed, by his unexpected presence, 
the enemy, who had disturbed the tranquillity ot 
Rhaetia“. The Barbarians, perhaps some tribes 
of the Alemanni, respected the firmness of a chief, 
who still assumed the language of command; 
and the choice which he condescended to make, 
of a select number of their bravest youth, was 
considered as a mark of his esteem and favour. 
The cohorts, who were delivered from the ueigh- 
houriug foe, diligently repaired to the Imperial 
standard; and Stilicho issued his orders to the 
most remote troops of the West, to advance, by 
rapid marches, to the defence of Honorius and 
of Italy. The fortresses of the Rhine were aban- 
doned ; and the safety of Gaul was protected 
only by the faith of the Germans, and the an- 
cient terror of the Roman name. Even the le- 
gion, which had been stationed to guard the wall 
of Rritain against the Caledonians of the North, 
was hastily recalled^’; and a numerous body 

^ The face of the country, and the hardiness of Stilicho, are 
finely described (de Bell. Get. 3d0 — 363.). 

^ Venit et extremiB le^io praetenta Britannis 

Quee Scoto dat frena truci. De Bell. Get- 4l6. 
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of the cavtilry of the Alaiii tras persuaded to CHAP, 
engage in the servire of the emperor, who anx- 
ioUsly expected the return of his general. The 
prudence and vigour of Stilicho were eonspicudus 
on this occasion, which revealed, at the same time, 
the weakness of the falling empire. The legiotl^ 
of Rome, which had long since languished in thd 
gradual decay of discipline and courage, rTere ex- 
terminated hy the Gothic and civil wars ; and it 
was found impossible, withdtit exhausting and ex- 
posing the provinces, to assemble an army for the 
defence of Italy. 

When Stilicho seemed to abandon his sove- 
reign in the unguarded palace of Milah, he had besieged 
probably calculated the terra of his absence, the Q^thl 
distance of the enemy, and the obstacles that 
might retard their march. He principally de- 
pended on the rivers of Italy, the Adige, the 
Mincius, the Oglio, and the Addna; which, in 
the winter or sprmg, by the fall of rains, or by 
the melting of the snoWs, are commonly swelled 
into broad and impetuous torrents”. But the 
season happened to be remarkably dry ; and the 


Yet the most rapid march from Edinburgh, or Newcastle, to Milan, 
uiusL have required a longer space of time than Claudian seems 
willing to allow fur the duration of the Gothic war. 

Every traveller must recollect the face of Lombardy (see Fon- 
tenelle, tom. v, p. 279.), which is often tormented by the capricious 
and irregular abundance of wafers. The Austrians, before Genoa, 
Were Encamped in the dry bed of the Polcevera. Ne sarebbe” 
(says Muratori) mai passato per menre a qut^ buoni Alcmanni, 
“ che qUel picciolo torrente potesse, per cosi dire in uri inslante caii- 
giarsi in un terribil ^gantc.’' (Amial. d’lialia, tom. xvi. p. 443. 
Milan, 1753. 8vo. edit,). 
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Goths could traverse, without impediment, the 
/ i^ide and stony beds, whose centre was faintly 
marked by the course of a shallow stream. The 
bridge and passage of the Addua were secured by 
a strong detachment of the Gothic army; and as 
Alaric approached the walls, or rather the sub- 
urbs, of Milan, he enjoyed the proud satisfaction 
of seeing the emperor of the Romans fly before 
him. Honorius, accompanied by a feeble train 
of statesmen and eunuchs, hastily retreated to- 
wards the Alps, with a design of securing his 
person in the city of Arles, which had often been 
the royal residence of his predecessors. But Ho- 
norius®* had scarcely passed the Po, before he 
was overtaken by the speed of the Gothic ca- 
valry^^; since the urgency of the danger com- 
pelled him to seek a temporary shelter within the 
fortification of Asta, a town of Liguria or Pie- 
mont, situate on the banks of the Tanarus^. 
Ihe siege of an obscure place, whifh contained 
so rich a prize, and seemed incapable of a long 
resistance, was instantly formed, and indefatigably 
pressed, by the king of the Goths ; and the bold 
declaration, which the emperor might afterwards 

^ Claudian does not clearly answer our question, Where was 
Honorius himself? Yet the flight is marked by the pursuit; and 
iny idea of the Gothic war is justified by the Italian critics, Sigonius 
(tom. I. P. 11. p. 3Cy. de Imp. Occident. I. x.) and Muratori (Anoali 
d’ltalia, tom. iv. p. 45.). 

OiFe of the roads may be traced in the Itineraries (p. 98 . 288. 
29f with Wcsseliiig’s Notes.). Asta lay some miles on the right hand. 

" Asta, or Asti, a Homan colony, is now the capital of a pleasant 
TOuntry, which, in the sixteenth century, devolved to the dukes of 
Sav^y (Leandro Alberti Descrizzione d’ltalia, p. 382.). 
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make, that his breast had never been susceptible 
of fear, did not probably obtain much credit, even 
in his own court*' In the last, and almost hope- 
less extremity, after the Barbarians had already 
proposed the indignity of a capitulation, the Im- 
perial captive was suddenly relieved by the fame, 
the approach, and at length the presence, of the 
hero, whom he had so long expected. At the 
head of a chosen and intrepid vanguard, Stilicho 
swam the stream of the Addua, to gain the time 
which he must have lost in the attack of the 
bridge ; the passage of the Po was an enterprise 
of much less ha^rd and ditficnlty; and the suc- 
cessful action, in which he cut his way through 
the Gothic camp under the walls of Asta, re- 
vived the hopes, and vindicated the honour, of 
Rome. Instead of grasping the fruit of his vic- 
tory, the Barbarian was gradually invested, on 
every side, by the troops of the West, who suc- 
cessively issued through all the passes of the Alps ; 
his quarters w^ere straightened ; his convoys were 
intercepted ; and the vigilance of the Roznans 
prepared to form a chain of fortifications, and to 
besiege the lines of the besiegers. A militaiy 
council was assembled of the long-haired chiefs 
of the Gothic nation ; of aged warriors, whose 
bodies were wrapped in furs, and whose stern 
countenances were marked with honourable 
wounds. They weighed the glory of persisting 


CHAP. 

XXX. 


Nec me timor impulit iillus. He might hold this proud l.ut- 
guage the next year at Rome, five hundred n)iles from the scene of 
danger (vi Cons. Hon. 449.). 



fall 


C^P- W a,ttejp;ip,^ ag^t t% Myat^ge o£ spring 
plua^ei;; ^ U^j r^coippiieiM^ the fini- 
4ePt d^^sure 0 ^ a, s^g^oq^ble retread In this itn~ 
ppf^imt debat?, Alaric display^ ^ji^it of* tbe 
of ^o^e ; and ^i^i; hjSji^ reipu^ded 
hi^ wnntry^^fl, of theif atebievements and of 
tl^^ir desigijWj ^cpnjcluded hia. animating speech, 
by th,eBoIe^ apd posipiy? assurance, that be was 
rpsplved tp^ ip ftaly, either a kingdom, or a 
gt;ave^. 


Pollentia ^bp Ippse discipline of the Barbarians always 
A.D. 403, P?tppapd tjiern to the danger of a surprise; but, 
March 29. ip^ead of chasing the dissolute hours of riot and 


intemperance, Sfiljpbo resolved to attack the 
Christim}^ <3;oth?, w;hil8t they were deyoutly 
cinplpyed. ip celebtaljpg the festiyal of Easter" 
The. execution of the stratagem, or, as it was 
termed by the clergy, of the sacrilege, was en- 
trusted to Saul, a Barbarian and a Pagan, who 
had served, however, with, distingnished reputa- 
tion among the veteran gpnerals of Theodosius. 
The caipp pf tl^e Gpths, H'hiph Alaric had pitched 


" Hanc ego vel victor regao, vel niorte tenebo 
Victus, hunlum -- 

The .speeches (de Bell. Get. 479—549.) of the Gothic Nestor, and 
Achilles, are strong, characteristic, adapted to the circumstances; 
and possibly not less genuine than those of 1.4'7- 

« Orosius (1. vii. c. 37.) is shocked at the impiety of the Romans, 
wh(p attacked, on Easter Sunday, such pious Christians. Yet, at the 
same time, public prayers were offered at the shrine of St. Thomas of 
Edcssa, for the destruction of the Arian robber. See Tillemont (Hist, 
des Enip. tom. v, p. 5290, an homily, which has been 

erroneously ascribed to S)t. Chrysostom. 
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in the oeighbourho6d of Podlentia,^, was thrown CHAP, 
into eolifiision by the sodden and impetnoos charge 
of the Inniperial cavalry ; but, in a few moments, 
the nndaTintcd genius of their leader gave them an 
order, and a field, of battle ; and* as soon as they 
had recovered from their astonishment, the pions 
confidence, that the God of the Christians would 
assert their cause, added new strength to their na- 
tive valour. In this engagement, which was long 
maintained with equal courage and success, the 
chief of the Alani, whose diminutive and savage 
form concealed a magnanimous soul, approved 
his suspected loyalty, by the zeal with which he 
fought, and fell, in the service of the republic ; and 
the fame of this gallant Barbarian has been imper- 
fectly preserved in the verses of Claudian, since 
the poet, who celebrates his virtue, has omitted 
the mention of his name. His death was followed 
by the flight and dismay of the squadrons which 
he commanded ; and the defeat of the wing of ca- 
valry might have decided the victory of Alaric, if 
Stilicho had not immediately led the Roman and 
Barbarian infantry to the attack. The skill of 
the general, and the bravery of the soldiers, sur- 
mounted every obstacle. In the evening of the 
bloody day, the Goths retreated from the field of 
battle; the entrenchments of their camp were 
forced, and the scene of rapine and slaughter made 


** The vestigfs of Pollentia a^e twenty-five miles to the south- 
east of Turin. Urbs, in the samt* neighbourhood, was a royal chace 
of the kings of Lombardy, and a gtnall river, which Accused the 
prediction, “ ^xmeirabis ad urbem.” (Cluvef. Ital. Anlirp tom. i. 
p. 83 — ti6.). 
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some atonement for the calamities which they had 
inflicted on the subjects of the empire^. The mag- 
nificent spoils of Corinth and Argos enriched the 
veterans of the West ; the captive wife of Alaric, 
who had impatiently claimed his promise of Ro- 
man jewels and Patrician iiandmaids*®, was reduced 
to implore the mercy of the insulting foe; and 
many thousand prisoners, released from the Gothic 
chains, dispersed through the provinces of Italy 
the praises of their heroic deliverer. The triumph 
of Stilicho^’ was compared by the poet, and per- 
haps by the public, to that of Marins ; who, in the 
same part of Italy, had encountered and destroyed 
another army of Northern Barbarians. The huge 
bones, and the empty helmets, of the Cimbri and 
of the Goths, would easily be confounded by suc- 
ceeding generations ; and posterity might erect a 
common trophy to the memory of the two most 
illustrious generals, who had vanquished, on the 
same memorable ground, the two most formidable 
enemies of Rome‘“. 

Orosius wishes, in doublful words, to insinuate the defeat of 
the Romans. " Pugnantes vicimus, victores victi sumtis." Prosper 
(inChron.) makes it an equal and bloody battle ; but the Gothic 
writers, Ca^iodorins (in Chron.) and Jornandes (deReb. Get. c. 29.) 
claim a decisive victory. 

Deniens Ausoiiidum gemmata monilia matrum, 
Romanasque alti famulas cenice petebat. 

De Bell. Get. 627 , 

” Claudian (de Bell. Get. 580—647.) and Prudentius (in Sym- 
mach. l. n. 694—719.) celebrate, without ambiguity, the Roman 
victory of Pollentia. They are poetical and party writers yet some 
credit 18 due to the mo?t suspicious witnesses, who are checked by 
the recent Tiotoriety of faCta. 

. peroration is strong and elegant ; but the identity of 

theOmbric and Gothic iieJtb, mu»t ^ understood (like Virgil’s Phi, 
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The eloquence of Claadian*^ has celebrated, chap. 
with lavish applause, the victory of Pollentia, one , ^ 
of the most glorious days in the life of his patron ; Boldness 
hut his reluctant and partial muse bestows more Aiarfc. 
genuine praise on the character of the Gothic 
king. His name is, indeed, branded with the re- 
proachful epithets of pirate and robber, to which 
the conquerors of every age are so justly entitled; 
but the poet of Stilicho is compelled to acknow- 
ledge, that Alaric possessed the invincible temper 
of mind, which rises superior to every misfortune, 
and derives new resources from adversity. After 
the total defeat of his infantry, he escaped, or 
rather withdrew, from the field of battle, with the 
greatest part of his cavalry entire and unbroken. 
Without wasting a moment to lament the irre- 
parable loss of so many brave companions, he left 
his victorious enemy to bind in chains the captive 
images of a Gothic king^; and boldly resolved 
to break through the unguarded passes of the 
Apennine, to spread desolation over the fruitful 
face of Tuscany, and to conquer or die before the 


Iippi, Georgia i. 4fci0,) according to the loose geography of a poet. 
Vercellae and Pollentia are sixty miles from each other; and the lati- 
tude is vStill greater, if iheCimbri were defeated in the wide and bar- 
ren plain of Verona (Maffei, Verona Illustrata, P. i. p. 51 — 02.). 

^ Claudian and Prudentius must be strictly examined, to reduce 
the figures, and extort the historic sense of those poet.s. 

£t gravant en at rain ses fr^les avantages 
Dc mes etals conquis enchainer les images. 

The practice of exposing in triumph the images of king* and pro- 
vinces was familiar to the Romans. The bust of Mithridates himself 
was twelve feet high, of massy gold (Freinshem. Supplement. Liviau. 
ciii. 47 .). 
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GHAP. gates of Rome. Tfee capital was saved by the 
active and incessant diligence of Stilicho : but he 
resptt’ted the despair of bis enemy ; and, instead 
of committing the fate of the republic to the 
chance of another battle, he proposed to purchase 
the absence of the Barbarians. The spirit of 
Alaric would have rejected such terms, the per- 
misaioo of a retreat, and the offer of a pension, 
with contempt and indignation ; but he exercised 
a limited and precarious authority over the inde- 
pendent chieftains, who bad raised him, for their 
service, above the rank of bis equals ; they w'ere 
still less disposed to follow an unsuccessful gene- 
ral, and many of them were tempted to consult 
their interest by a private negociation with the 
minister of Honorius. The king submitted to 
the voice of his people, ratified the treaty with 
the empire of the West, and repassed the Po, 
with the remains of U;c flourishing army which 
he had led into Italy. A considerable part of the 
Roman forces still continued to attend his mo- 
tions:; and Stilicho, who maintained a secret cor- 
respondence with some of the Barbarian chiefs, 
was punctually apprised of the designs that were 
formed in the camp and council of Alaric. The 
king of the Goths, ambitious to signalize bis 
retreat by some splendid atchievement, Jiad 
resolved to occupy the important city of Verona, 
which commands the principal passage of the 
Rhsetian Alps ; and, directing his march through 
the territories of those German tribes, whose 
■ alliance would restore his exhausted strength, to 
invade, on the side of the Rhine, the wealthy and 
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uVi|Su»pectw^ proviBces of G^ol. igoo^nt of the chap. 

wfhicb liad already betrayed his bold aad , 
ja/dicions enterprise, he advanced towards the 
passes of the mountains, already pos^ssed by the 
Imperial tioops; where he was exposed, almost 
at the same instant, to a general attack in the 
hoot, on his flanks, and in the rear. In this 
bloody action, at a small distance from the walla 
of Verona, the loss of the Goths was not less 
heavy than that which they had sustained in the 
defeat of Pollentia ; and their valiant king, who 
escaped by the swiftness of his horse, must either 
have been slain or made prisoner, if the hasty 
rashness of the Alani had not disappointed the 
measures of the Roman general. Alaric- secured' 
the remains of his army on the adjacent rocks; 
and prcjjared himself, with undaunted resolution, 
to maintain a siege against the superior numbers 
of the enemy, who invested Ijim on all sides. 

But he could not oppose the destructive progress 
of hunger and disease ; nor was it possible for him 
to check the continual desertion of his impatient 
and- capricious Barbarians. In this extremity he 
still found resources, in his own courage, or in 
the moderation of his adversary ; and the retreat 
of the Gothic king was considcfed as the deliver- 
ance of Italy Yet the peojde, and even the 
clergy, incapable of forming any rational judg- 
ment of the business of peace and war, presumed 
to arraign ^ the policy of Stilicho, who so often 
vanquished, so often surrounded, and so often dis- 

" The Getic war and thjC sLmh consulship of Hoooxius obecureJ/; 
connect the events of Alaric’* retreat aad losses. 
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CHAP, missed the implacable enemy of the republic. The 
t firat moment of the public safety is devoted to 

gratitude and Joy; but the second is diligently 
occupied by ^nvy and calumny*^ ^ 

The tri- The citizens of Rome had been astonished by 
Honorhfs approach of Alaric; and tbe diligence with 
**^D°404 laboured to restore the walls of the 

capital, confessed their own fears, and the de- 
cline of the empire. After the retreat of tbe 
Barbarians, Honorius was directed to accept the 
dutiful invitation of the senate, and to celebrate, 
in the Imperial city, the auspicious sera of the 
Gothic victory, and of his sixth consulship^. 
The suburbs and the streets, from the Milvian 
bridge to the Palatine mount, were filled by the 
Roman jjeople, who, in the space of an hundred 
years, had only thrice been honoured with the 
presence of their sovereigns. While their eyes 
were fixed on the chariot where Stilicho was 
deservedly seated by the side of liis royal pupil, 
they applauded the pomp of a triumph, which was 
not stained, like that of Constantine, or of Theo- 
dosius, with civil blood. The procession passed 
under a lofty arch, which had been purposely 
erected : but in less than seven years, the Gothic 
conquerors of Rome might read, if they were 
able to read, the superb inscription of that 
monument, , which attested the total defeat and 

*®Taceo<le Alarico . . . saepe victo, saepe concluso, sempen^uc 
dimisso. Oroaius, 1. vii. c. 37. p. 567. Claudian (vi Cons. Hon. 
320.) drops the curtain with a fine image. 

" The remainder ofdandian'i poem on the sixth consulship of 
Honoriua, descr2}ei the journey, the triumph, and the games (330 — 

560 .). 
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destruction of their nation^. The emperor resided CHAP. 

vy Y 

several months in the capital, and every part of . ^ ^ , 

his behaviour was regulated with care to conciliate 
the alfection of the clergy, the senate, and the 
people of Ilome. The clergy was cdiBed hy his 
frequent visits, and liberal gifts, to the shrines of 
the apostles. The senate, who, in the triumphal 
procession, had been excused from the humili- 
ating ceremony of preceding on foot the Imperial 
chariot, was treated with the decent reverence 
which Stilicho always affected for that assembly. 

The people was repeatedly gratified by the atten- 
tion and courtesy of Honorius in the public 
games, which were celebrated on that occasion 
Avith a magnificence not unworthy of the spectator. 

As soon as the appointed number of chariot-races 
was concluded^ the decoration of the Circus 
was suddenly changed ; the hunting of wild beasts 
afforded a various and splendid entertainment; 
and the chace was succeeded by a military dance^ 
which seems^in the lively description of Claudian, 
to present the image of a modern tournament. 

In these games of Honorius^ the inhuman com- ^he gla- 
bats of gladiators^ polluted, for the last 
the amphitheatre of Rome. The first Christian 
emperor may claim the honour of the first edict, 
which condemned the art and amusement of shed- 


See the inscription in IVIascow’s History of tiic Ancient Ger- 
mans, viii. 12 . The words are positive and indiscreet, Getarum 
narionem in omne aevum dorailem, &c. 

^ On the curious, though horrid, subject of the gladiators, consult 
the two books of the Saturnalia cf Lipsius, who, as an antiquarian^ is 
inclined to excuse the practice of antiquity (tom. iii- p. 483— 546.). 
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ding human blood*®; but this benevolent’ law 
V j- ^ expressed the wishes of the prince, without reform- 
ing an inveterate abuse, which degraded a civilised 
nation below the condition of savage cannibals. 
Several hundred, perhaps several thousand, vic- 
tims, were annually slaughtered in the great 
cities of the empire ; and the month of December, 
more peculiarly devoted to the combats of gla- 
diators, still exhibited to the eyes of the Roman 
people a grateful spectacle of blood and cruelty. 
Amidst the general joy of the victory of Pollentia, 
a Christian poet exhorted the emperor to extir- 
pate, by his authority, the hofrid custom which 
had so long resisted the voice of humanity and 
religion”. The pathetic representations of Pru- 
dentius were less effectual than the generous 
boldness of Telemachus, an Asiatic monk, whose 
death was more useful to mankind than his life*®. 
The Romans were provoked by the interruption 
of their pleasures ; and the rash monk, who had 
descended into the arena, to se])arate the gla- 
diators, was overwhelmed under a shower of 
stones. But the madness of the people soon 
subsided; they respected the memory of Tele- 


Cod. Tlieodos. 1. xv. tit, xii. leg. 1. The Commentary of Gtode- 
roy affords large materials (tom. v. p. 396.) for the history of 
gladiators. 

See the peroration of Prudentius (in Synmtach. 1. ii. 1121 — ^ 
1131.), who had doubtlcbs read the eloquent invective of Lactantius 
Divin. Institut. 1. vi, c. 20.). The Christian apologists have not 
parexl these bloody games, which were introduced in the religious 
estivals of Pa^nism. 

Theodoret, I. v. c. 26 . I wish to believe the story of St. Tele- 
nachus. Yet no church has been dedicated, no altar has been erected, 
d the only monk who died a martyr in the cause of humanity. 
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raacbos, who had deserved the honours of mar- chap. 
tyrdom ; and they submitted, without a murmur, 
to the laws of Honorius, ^which abolished for 
ever the human sacriBces of tlie amphitheatre. 

The citizens, who adhered to the manners of 
their ancestors, might perhaps insinuate, that 
the last remains of a martial spirit were preserved 
in this school of fortitude, which accustomed the 
Romans to the sight of blood, and to the con- 
tempt of death : a vain and cruel prejudice, so 
nobly confuted by the valour of ancient Greece, 
and of modern Europe*^! 

The recent danger, to which the person of the Honorim 
emperor had been exposed in the defencele.ss 
palace of Milan, urged him to seek a retreat inaiRa- 
some inaccessible fortress of Italy, where be might a. D.’404. 
securely remain, while the open country was 
covered by a deluge of Barbarians. On the coast 
of the Hadriatic, about ten or twelve miles from 
the most southern of the seven months of the Po, 
the Thessalians had founded the ancient colony 
of Ravenna which they afterwards resigned 


^ Crudele gladiatoruni spcctaciilum et inhiimanum nxmnuUts 
vicleri sold, cl .saoan id sit, ui nunc fit. Cicero Tusculan. ii 17- 
He fahilly censiins the ahusCf and warmly defends the of these 
sports j ocuhs nulla poterat esse fortior contra dolorcin et mortem 
diacjplina. Seneca (epist. vii.) shews the feelings of a man* 

^ This account of llavcniia n drawn from Strabo (1. v p. 327-)i 
Pliny (iii. 20.), Stephen of Byzantium (^ub voce I’^jb'fwx, p. 1)51. edit. 
Berkel.), Cdaudian (in vi Cons, Honor. 404, &:c.), Sidonius AjiolIU 
naris (J.i. epist. 5. 8.), Jornande^ (de lieb. (At. c. 2y.), Procopiui 
(de Bell. Gothic, hi. c. I- p. SOQ. edit. Louvre), and Cluverius (Itah 
Antiq. tom. i. p. 301— 307-). Yet I still want a local antiquarian, 
and a good topographical map. 
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CHAP, to the narives of Urpbria. Aoguatas, wh» had 
observed the opportunity of the place, prepared, at 
the distance of three-miles from the old town, a ca- 
pacious harbour, for the reception of two hundred 
and fifty ships of war. This naval establishment, 
which included the arsenals and magazines, the 
barracks of the troops, and the bouses of the arti- 
ficers, derived its origin and name from the perma- 
nent station of the Roman fleet ; the intermediate 
space was soon filled with buildings and inhabitants, 
and the three extensive and populous quarters of 
Ravenna gi'adually contributed to form one of 
the most important cities of Italy. The principal 
canal of Augustus poured a copious stream of the 
waters of the Po through the midst of the city, to 
the entrance of the harbour ; the same- waters were 
introduced into the profound ditches that encom- 
passed the walls ; they were distributed, by a thou- 
sand subordinate canals, into every part of the city, 
which they divided into a variety of small islands; 
the communication was maintained only by the 
use of boats and bridges ; and the houses of Ra- 
venna, whose appearance may be compared to that 
of Venice, were raised on the foundation ot wooden 
piles. The adjacent country, to the distance ot 
many miles, was a deep and impassable morass ; 
and the artificial causeway, which connected 
Ravenna with the continent, might be easily 
guarded, or destroyeds on the approach of an 
hostile army. These morasses were interspersed, 
however, with vineyards ; and though the soil was 
exhausted by four or five crops, the town enjoyed 
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a supply of wine tban iof fresh CHAP, 

water^ The air, iosteadW receiving the.Bicklv. , . 

an^ jpestiiential, exhalations of low and 

mamhy^^ gi^^ods, was distingnisbed, like the neighs 
bourhoqd of Alexandria, as uncommonly pure 
and salubrious ; and this singular advantage was 
ascribed to the regular tides of the Hadriatic, 
which swept the canals, interrupted the unwhole- 
some stagnation of the waters, and floated, every 
day, the vessels of the adjacent conntry into the 
heart of Ravenna. The gradual retreat of the sea 
has left the modem city at the distance of fonr 
miles from the Hadriatic ; and as early as the 
fifth or sixth century of the Christian aera, the port 
of Augustus was converted into pleasant orchards ; 
and a lonely grove of pines covered the ground 
where the Roman fleet once rode at anchor®®. 

Even this alteration contributed to increase the 
natural strength of the place ; and the shallow- 
ness of the water was a sufficient barrier against 
the large ships of the enemy. This advantageous 
situation was fortified by art and labour ; and in 
the twentieth year of his age, the emperor of the 


" Manial (.Epigram iii. 56 , 57 -') plays on the trick of the knave, 
who had 4old him wine instead of water; but he seriously declares, 
that a cistern at Ravenna is more valuable than a vineyard. Sidonms 
complains that the town is destitute of fountains and aqueducts , and ' 
ranks the want of fresh water among the local the 

croaking of frogs, the stinging of gfiaLs, &c. 

* The fable of Theodore and Honoria, which Dryden ad- 
imrably transplanted from Boccaccio (Giomata iii. novell, viii.) was 
acted in the wood of a corrupt word from C/caiitt ,tbc naval 

station, which, with the intermediaturoad, or suburb, the Fta CasUim, 
consdtuied* the tripie city of BUvenna. 

VOL. V. 
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Chap. WesL'-anxions on!y for bis pers«!»bai safety, ittired 
^ , to the perpetual confinement of the • w^Us and 

raforasses of Ravenna. The eibniple of Hono- 
mns was imitated by his feeble sne^sort, the 
Gothic kings, and afterwards the Estarcbs, who 
occupied the throne and palace of; the emperors ; 
and, till the middle of the eighth century, Ra- 
venna was considered as the seat *of government. 
The revo- and the capital of Italy®’. 

lutions of * « . 

Serbia, The fears of Honorius were not without foun- 
A. . 400. jjQr were his precautions without effect. 

While Italy rejoiced in her deliverance from the 
Goths, a furious tempest was excited among the 
nations of Germany, who yielded to the irresist- 
ible' impulse that appears to have been gradually 
communicated from the eastern extremity of the 
continent of Asia. The Chinese annals, as they 
have been interpreted by the learned industry of 
the present age, may , be usefully applied to re- 
veal the secret and remote causes of the fall of 
the Roman empire. The extensive territory to the 
north of the great wall was possessed, after the 
flight of the fluns, -by the victorious Srenpi ; 
who were sometimes broken into independent 
tribes, and sometimes re-united under a supreme 
chief ; till at length styling themselves Topa, or 
masters of the earth, they acquired a more solid 
and a more formidable power. The 
compelled the pastoral nations of the 
eailiem dlsert to acknowledge the superiority of 

** Eroni the year 404, the 4ates of the Theodosian Code become 
se<Jcnt^ at Cohftaotiiiople add Ravenna. See Godefroy’s Chrono- 
IdQ" the Lawl, to®, h pu cxiWH- &c. 
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;* they kivaded Chiaa in a period of chap. 
wMkhess and intestine discoiti ; and these fortu- 
ii*fe Tartars, adopting the laws and manners of 
&e vtUnittiBbed people, founded an Imperial 
d'ynasty, which reigned near one hundred and 
sixty years over the northeim provinces of the 
monarchy. Somn- generations before they as- 
cended the throne of China, one of the Topa 
princes had enlisted in his cavalry a slave of the 
name of Moko, renowned for his valour ; Wt 
who was tempted, by the fear of punishment^to 
desert bis standard, and to range the desert at the 
head of an hundred followers. This gang of rob- 
bers and outlaws swelled into a camp, a tribe^ a 
numerous people, distinguished by the appella- 
tion of Geougen ; and their hereditary chieftains, 
the posterity of Moko the slave, assumed their 
rank among the Scythian monarcbs. The youth 
of Toulnn, the greatest (d" his descendants, was 
exercised by those misfortunes which are the 
school of heroes. He^ravely struggled with ad- 
versity, broke the imperious yoke of the Topa, 
and became tlfe legislator of his nation, and the 
conqberor of Tartary. His troops were distributed 
into regular bands of an hundred and of a thou- 
sand men ; cowards were stoned to death ; the 
most splendid honbnrs were proposed as the re-.' 
ward of valour; and Tonlun, who bad knowledge 
enough to despise the learning of China, adopted 
Only such arts and institutions as were favpnrable 
to the military spirit of his government. His 
tents, which he removed in the winter sea^.cm to 
a more southern latitude, were packed, daring 
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CHAP, the suQMner, on the fruitful banks of the Selinea. 

■VVV ^ ' t* 

His conquests stretched from Corea fai^; beyond 
the river Irtish. He vanquished, in the- country 
to the north of tlte Caspian sea, the nation of the 
Hum ; and the new title of Khan,, or Cagan, eic- 
pressed the fame and povper which he derived from 
tliis memorable victory*^. 

The chain of events is interrupted, or rather 
nprthern is concealed, as it passes from the Volga to the 
Vistula, through the dark interval which sepa- 
rates the extreme limits of the Chinese, and of 
tke Roman, geography. Yet the temper of the 
Barbarians, and the experience of successive emi- 
grations, sufficiently declare, that the Huns, who 
were oppressed by the arms of the Geougen, soon 
withdrew from the pn^ente of an insulting victor. 
The countries towards the Euxine were already 
occupied by their kindred tribes ; and their hasty 
flight, which- they soon converted into a bold 
attack, would more imtnrally be directed towards 
the rich and level plaift, through which the 
Vistula gently flows into the Baltic sea. The" 
North must again have been alafined, and agi- 
tated, by the invasion of the Huns ; and the 
nations who retreated before them must have 
pressed with incumbent weight On the conflnes 
of Germany**, The inhabitants of those regions, 

« »,,M. de.Ufu^w, tUrt. da'lduiH, tom. i. p. 179— iS 9 . 
tom*, ti. p, 33S* - ^ -■ * 

“ BcH;Va&dal. l.u c,iiL p. 188.) has observed as 

^emlgrat^^ ^a\ the^ Pals* ^Kotis to the north of Germany, which 
he aacriba to-timiflif.' JBut his view of ancient history are strangely 
^afik^ed! by igooiioi^ and error. 
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•whi^ the ancients have assigned to the Suevi, the chap. 
Vandas, and the Borgnndians, might embnice , 
the rt»J>lQtion of abandoning to the fugitives of 
Sarmatia, their woods and morasses; or at least 
of discharging their supei'lhious numbers on the 
provinces of the Roman empire®. About four 
years after the victorious Toulun had assumed the 
title of Khan of the Geongen, another Barbarian, 
the haughty Rhodogast, or Radagaisus®^, marched 
from the northern extremities of Germany almost 
to the gates of Rome, and left the remains of his 
army to atchieve the destruction of the West. The 
Vandals, the Suevi, and the Bni^undians, formed 
the strength of this mighty host ; bnt the Alani, 
who had found an hospitable reception in their 
new seats, added their active cavalry to the heavy 
infantry of the Germans ; and the Gothic adven- 
turers crowded so eagerly to the standard of Rada- 
gaisus, that, by sonte historians, he has been styled 
the King of the Goths*^ Twelve thousand warriors, 
distinguished above the vulgar by their noble 
birth, or their valiant deeds, glittered in the van®; 
and the whole multitude, which was not less than 

* Zosiinus (1. ?. j). 331.) uses ibe general descripdon of, the na- 
tions beyond the Danube and tlie hbine. T^eir shnation, and 
consequently their. naitieS, are manifestly shewn, even in the various 
' epith^ which each ancient writer may have casually added. 

The name of Rhadagast was that of a local deity of the Obtf-' 
twites (in Meckknburgh)* A hero might naturally assume the ap- 
pellation of his tutelar god ; hot it ^ not j^rbbable that,.the Bart^ 
liana should worship an unsuccessful hero. See Maaoou, Hisl. of 
the difrmarw, viii. 14. 

Olympiodorus (apud Photiuni, p. 180.) uses the Greek word, ^ 
OwTiftrm ■ which docs not coiivey anyjJteciK tdea. I&mjpectthat 
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GHAP. ^vp lipp^red 

iftCPfeaed, by tbe acceattQi|;<rf;frp^^ 

^ of ilafvea, tp thp wrpii^, 

Uioiisand p^cwa* -Haag fprasidablis : 
ipped froii^ tbe ^ tbP^^tic, ^^idi 

popr^id fprtb tfee ^myriads of tfie Cimbri 
apd Tenlppes, to aasaolt Romb-tod Italy ip tbe 
vigoar of the republic. After the d^artore of 
these Barbarians, their native country^ which was 
tn^rked by the vestige# of their greatness, long 
yaiiparts, and gigantic moles®, remained, daring 
scffne pgcs, a vvst and- dreary solitude; till the 
human species was renewed by the powers of ge- 
neration, and the vacancy was filled by tbe infliuc 
of new inhabitants. The naticms who now usurp 
an extent of land, which they are unable to cdti- 
vate, would Soon be assisted by tbe indnstrious 
poverty of then* ueigidiours, if the government of 
Europe did not protect ''|he PlaimB of dominion 
and property. 

lUdagaiius TJie correspofudeuce of nations was, in that 
Italy, age, so impesfept and. precarions, tbat tbe revo- 
A. D. 406. of ibe No^ might escape the knowledge 

of the court of Ravenna ; till tbe dark cloud, 
wbich .eoite^ti^. the epa^V of the Baltic, 
buj^inv^^dw bpon tbe <f the Upper 

tj^n^^^e ehipein^ of if his mi- 

nthn^ments by tbe nejvs of 

tbef ociijaa vltti their iidtliiul compaipa^ ; 

thc1uitghta4ida^h^'i4tatei,i^ they ntrvtid have hew etyld^me 
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tt^ ^Dger, w«8 satisfied with being chap. 
tli6 aqd the spectator, of' the war^°. The , 

sftfetjT df^Rome was entrust^ to the counsels, and 
^6e sworf,’ of StUicho; but such was the feeble 
afid exhausted slate of the empire, that it was 
impossible' to restore the fortifications of the 
Danube, or to prevent, by a vigorons effort, the 
invasion of the Germans’*. The hopes of the vi- 
gilant minister of Honorius were confined to the 
defipnce of Italy. He once more abandoned the 
provinces, recalled the troops, pressed the new 
levies; which were rigorously exacted, and pusil- 
lanimously eluded ; employed the most efficacious 
means to arrest, or allure, the deserters ; and 
offered the gift of freedom, and of two pieces of 
gold, to all the slaves who would enlist’% By 
these efforts he painfully collected, from the sub- 
jects of a great empire, an army of thirty or forty 
thousand men, which, in the days of Scipio or 
Camillas, would have been instantly furnished by 


— agendi 

Spectator vel causa fui, 

Claudian, vi Cons. Hotu 439. 

is the modest language of Honorius, in speaking of the Gothic war, 
which he had seen somewhat nearer. 

Zoaimus (L v. p. 331.) transports the war, and the victoiy of 
Stihcho, beyond the IJafuibe. A strange error, which is awkwardly 
and imperfectly cured. By reading for irfq» (Tillemoni, Hist, 
des Elmp. tom, v. p. 8070* In good policy, we must use the service 
of Zosimus, without esteeming or trmting him. 

^ Ckxlex Thcodo*. J. vii. tit, l6. The date of this law 

(A/ D. 406, AJay 18.) satisfies me, as it had done Godefir^ {tom. ii. 
p. iW.), of the true year of the invasion of Radagakiw. Tillcmoul, 
Pagi, and Mbuaton, prefer the preceding year i but they ^ bound, 
by certain obligations of civility and respect, to S^^-Panlinus Of Nola. 
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CHAP, the free citizens of the territory bf 
^ , thirty legions of StiHcho were reiiifonllSl^hy'a 

iarge body of Barbarian anxiUaries ; tl^ faithful 
Alani were personally attached to bis ^((tyfce ; aricl 
the troops of Hnns and of Goths, who mtarcheij 
under' the banners of their native princes, Hnl- 
din and Sams, were animated by' interest and re- 
sentment to oppose the ambition of Radagaisns. 
The king of the confederate Germans passed, 
wilftont resistance, the Alps, the Po, and the 
-Apennine ; .leaving on one hand the inaccessible 
palace of Honorius, securely buried among the 
marshes of Ravenna u and, on the other, the 
camp of Stilicho, who had fixed his head-quarters 
at Ticinnm, or Pavia, but who seems to have 
avoided a decisive battle, till he had assembled 
Besiege* his distant forces. Many cities of Italy were 
Fioreaee, qj. destroyed; and the siege of Flo- 

rence by Radagaisns, is one of the earliest 
events in the history of that celebrated republic ; 
whose firmness checked and delayed the unskilful 
fury of the Barbarians. The senate and people 
treittbled at their approach within an hundred and 

SooTi’afi^T Roh» liad bceivJtaketi by the (jarila, tbe senate, on 
A sudden arojed ten hol>e, and 42,000 

whJljH the city could not ha^^t fottb tender Augustus 
(Livy, Vtj. maf pttiH^WantitJttaTy, but it is 

clearly explained ^ ^ 

” tox^ained^at least as a philos^ber^ the ori^n oT 

jnlewA the beri^t of trade, from 

tWe rock t^e batrks of the Arno (Isto^Ha Fiomitin. 

t6m.,i. 1. ' l/mdta, 1747.)' Hit triunrsdrs sent a cdlony to 

■Flof€nce, <yhfcb, indet Tiberius (Tacij. Annal, i. 79.), dcserred the 
tef^tiiion and name v^ Jhwishifig city. Sec Cluver. Ihil. Antiq. 
toaq. i. p. d07, 8cc. 
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aailes of Rome ; and aDjdonslf compared CHAP, 
tlie dan^ which they had escaped, with the ' . 

new perjla to which they were exposed. Alaric 
^as aXlAistian and a soldier, the l^er of a dis- 
tfipHoed 'army ; who understood the laws of war, 
who respected , the sanctity of treaties, and who 
had familiarly chnversed with the subjects of the 
empire in the same camps, and the same churches. 

The savage Radagaisus was a stranger to the man- 
ners, the religion, and even the language, of the 
civilized nations of the South. The^fierceness of 
his temper was exasperated by cruel superstition ; 
and it was universally believed, that he had bound 
himself, by a solemn vow, to reduce the city into 
a heap of stones and ashes, and to sacriSce the 
most illustrious of the Roman senators, on the 
altars of those gods, who were appeased by hu- 
man blood. The public danger, which should 
have reconciled all domestic animosities, dis- 
played the incurable madness of religious faction. 

The oppressed votaries of Jupiter and Mercury 
respected, in the implacable enemy of Rome, the 
character of a devout Pagan ; loudly declared, 
that they were more apprehensive of the sacri- 
fices, than of the arms, of Radagaisus ; and se- 
cretly rejoiced in the calamities of their country, 
which condemned the faith nf their Christian 
adversaries”. 

^ Yet the Jupiter ui Uraua^fluaus^ VY iw rr .. ^ 

den, wa» very difierent froni the Olympic or Capitoline Jove. T*hc 
Rcco'mmodatiog temper of PolytheiAm might unite thoicvariouf and 
remote deitiet j but the genuine Koinana abhorred the human swri- 
fictt of Gaul ^od Germany. 
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(^AP. FJorence wsi reduced to tbe last extremit/; 

and the fainting courage of the dtizens was sup- 
Drfeatand pofted only by the authority of St. Ambrose T who 
tion of his bad com iut t i vtcated^ in a dream, the proi^is^ of a 
S‘’o. speedy deUwrioce'®. On a sudden, the) beheld; 
A.D. 406. from their walk, the banners of Stilicho, who ad- 
vanced, with his unit«l force, to the relief of the 
taithtul city ; and who soon marked that fatal spot 
for the grave of the Parbarian host. The appa- 
rent contradictions of those writers who variously 
relate the defeat of Radagaisus, may be reconciled, 
without offering much violence to their respective 
testimonies. Orosius and Augustin, who were in- 
timately connei^ed by friendship and religion, 
ascribe this miraculous victory to the providence 
of God, rather than to the valour of man They 
strictly exclude every idea of chance, or even of 
bloodshed; and positively affirm, that the Ro- 
mans, whose camp was the scene of plenty and idle- 
ness, enjoyed tbedistresa of the Barbarians, slowly 
expiring on the sharp and barren ridge of the hills 
of FsesnlsB, which rise above the city of Florence, 
■fhefr extravagant assertion, that not a single 
soldier of the Christian army was killed, or even 
wounded, may be^ismissed with silent contempt ; 

* Paalinus (In vjt. Ajabroa. c. 60.) relate* this *tory, which he 
receifed from the tuauth of Pansophia herself, a religious matron of 
Florence. Yet the arebbithop soon ceased to take an active part in 
the business -oir the world, and nerer became a popular saint. 

" Augustin de CiTUai. Dei. v. *3. Orosius, I. viL c. 37- p. 567 
&7l . The two fheods Wrote In Africa, ten or trvelve years after 
the Tktt^ i and ihoir, aaihority is implicitly followed by Isidore of 
Seville (in Chron. p. 713. edit. Grot.). How many interesting facts 
ii»kht Orowia have iniwtisd in the vacant space which is devoted to 
piool nonwj;^ i 
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^ tKue rest of tbe Darrative of Augustin and Oro- 
stuB ia cDOsisteat with the state of the war, and 
the Aaracterof Stilicho. Conscious that he com- 
maaded tbe }mt army of the republic, his pro- 
■d^nce wo^ld not expose it, in the open field, to 
the headstrong fiiry of the Germans. The me- 
thod of surroudiding the enemy with strong 
lines of circumvallation, which he had twice 
employed against the Gothic king, was repeated 
on a larger scale, and with more considerable 
effect. The examples of Caesar must have been 
familiar to the most illiterate of the Roman war- 


CHAP. 

XXX. 


rioTS ; and the fortifications of Dyrrachium, 
which connected twenty-four castles, by a perpe- 
tual ditch and rampart of fifteen miles, afforded 
tbe model of an intrenchment which might con- 
fine, and starve, the most numerous host of 
Barbarians’®. The Roman troops had less dege- 
nerated from the industry, than from the valour 
of their ancestors ; and if the servile and labo- 
rious work offended the pride of the soldiers, 
Toscany could supply many thousand peasants, 
who would labour, though, perhaps, they would 
not fight, for the salvation of their native coun- 
try. Tbe imprisoned multitude of horses and 


Frangunttir montet, planunaque pelr ardua Cawar 
opus : ^ndit fcma?, tuxritaque fuaimis 
Disponit cdfttella jugi3> tnagnoque rcccasii 
Ani plexus fines ) s^ltpa nemorosaque tesqua 
Et silvas, TaaiAque fieras ^ndagine daudit* 

Y-et t^e siraplkity of tnuh (Osar, de BelJ. Civ. iii. 44. > is far greater 
thin tire amplifications of Lucan (Pbamh 1* vh 2^—63.);. 
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CHAP, men^ was gradoally destroyed by famine, fati^i 
than by the sword; but the Romans were exposed, 
during the progress of snch an extensive work, tc 
the frequent attacks of an impatient enemy. ^h( 
despair of the hungry Barbarians would pirecipitaft 
them against the fortifications of Stilicbb ; thegene- 
ral might sometimes indulge theafdour of his brav( 
auxiliaries, who eagerly pressed to assault the camf 
of the Germans ; and these various incidents mighi 
produce the sharp and bloody conflicts which dig- 
nify the narrative of Zosimus, and the Chronicles 
of Prosper and Marcellinus A seasonable sup- 
ply of men and provisions had been introduced into 
the walls of Florence, and the famished host of Ra- 
dagaisns was in its torn besieged. The proud mo- 
narch of so many warlike nations, after the loss. of 
his bravest warriors, was reduced to confide either 
in the faith of a t^apitulation, or in the clemency of 
Stilicho®'. But the death of the royal captive, 
who was ignominiously beheaded, disgraced the 
triumph of Rome and of Christianity ; and the 
short delay of his execution was sufficient to 
brand the conqueror with the guilt of cool and 

^ The rhetorical expressiona of Oroiiui, In arido et aSperp 
** mentis jugo 5 in uuum ac parvum vertiocra/’ are not very Buitable 
to the encampment of a great army. But only three miles 

from Florence, might aflford space for thfe head-quarters of Radagaisus, 
and would be comprehended within the circuit of the Roman lines. 

® See Zosiraus, 1 . v. p. 331, and the Chronicles of Prosper and 
Miircelliqus. , - 

Olympbdoros (apud Photium, p. 180.) uses an expression 
(r^ocn^raj^aaro,) which Would denote a strict and friendly alliance, 
and render Stilicho still more criminal. The paulisper detenin8> 
dcinde interfcctus, of Oroiiui^ is suiRcicntly odious. 
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deliberate cruelty'll The famished Germans, CHAP. 
Who escaped the fury of the auxiliaries, were sold / 

as slaves, at the contemptiiile price of as many 
siogie pieces of gold ; hut the difference of food 
and cliiyate swept away great nnmbers of those 
unhappy strangers ; and it was observed, that the 
>inhuman purchasers, instead of reaping the fruits 
of their labour, were soon obliged to provide the 
expence of their interment. Stilicho informed 
the emperor and the senate of his success;. and 
deserved, a second time, the glorious title of 
Deliverer of Italy®*. 

The fame of the victory, and more especially The re- 
of the miracle, has encouraged a vain persuasion, 
that the whole army, qr rather nation, of Ger- , 

^ . vade CjauJ, 

mans, who migrated from the shores of the Baltic, a.d. 40 ^ 
miserably perished under the walls of Floreace. 

Such indeed was the fate of Radagaisus himself, 
of his brave and faithful companions, and of 
more than one-third of the various multitude of 
Sueves and Vandals, of Alani and Burgundians, 
who adhered to the standard of their general®*. 

The union of such an army might excite our sur- 


” Oroaius, piously iohoinan, sacrifices the king and people, Agag 
and the Amalekit€5, without a symptom of compassion- The bIcHxly 
actor is less detestable than the cool unfeeling historian. 

^ And Claudian’s muae, was she asleep? had she been ill paid? 
Methinks the seventh consulship of Honorius (,A.D. 407 .) would 
have furnished the subject of a noble poem. Before it was discovered 
that the state could no longer be saved, Stilicho (after Romulus, Ca- 
millas, and Marius) might have been worthily surnained the fourth 
founder of Rome. 

^ A luminous passage of Prosper’s Chronicle, ** In fres j>artcsy per 
diverios principesy divtsus 'iJ,” , reduces tlie miracle of Florence, 

and connects the history pf Italy, Gaul, and Germany. 
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CHAP, prise, bot the causes of separation are uumuas 
I ftiKl forcible ; the pride of birtb, the insolence 'bl 

valour, the jealousy of command, the impatience 
of subordination, and the obstinate conftfCT'ot 
opinions, of interests, and of passions, among sa 
many kings and warriors, who were-unfaught to 
yield, or to obey. After the defeat of Radar- 
gaisus, two parts of the German host, which must 
have exceeded the number of one hundred thou- 
sand men, still remained in arms, between tlie 
Apetmine and the Alps, or between the Alps and 
the Danube. It is uncertain whether they at- 
tempted to revenge the death of their general ; 
but their inregular fury was soon diverted by the 
prudence and firmness of Stilicho, who opposed 
their march, and facilitated their retreat ; who 
cowidered the safety of Romu and Italy as the 
great object of his care, and who sacrificed, with 
too ranch indifference, the wealth and tranquillity 
of the distant provinces®*. The Barbarians ac- 
quired, from the junction of some Pannonian de- 
serters, the knowledge of the country, and of the 
roads ; and the invasion of Gaul, which Alaric had 
designed, was executed by the remains of the 
great army of Radagaisus®®. 


“ Orosins and Jerom positively charge him with instigating the 
invasion. " Excitatae a Stilichone gentes,'' &(l They' must irican 
indirectly , He saved Italy at the expence of GabL 

The count de Bnat is satisfied^ that the Germans vHio in- 
vaded Gaul were the two-thirds that yet remained' of the army of 
Kadagaisus. Sec the Histoire Ancienne des Peiiples de I'Eiirope 
(lom. vii. p. 87. 121. Paris, 1772.); an elaborate worh, which I had 
not the advantage of perusing till the year 177?. As early as 177 1, I 
find the same idea expressed in arough draught of the present History. 
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Yet if they expected to derive any assistance CHAP, 
from thfe tribCT of German^, who inhabited the > 
banks of the Rhine, their hopes were disaji- 
poiiPted. Tlje Alemanni preserved a state of in- 
active neutrality; and the Franks distinguished 
their zeal and courage in the defence of the em- 
pire. In the rapid progress down the Rhine, 
which was the first act of the administration of 
Stilicho, he had applied himself, with peculiar 
attention, to secure the alliance of the warlike 
Franks, and to remove the irreconcileable ene- 
mies of peace and of the republic. Marcomir, 
one of their kings, was publicly convicted, before 
the tribunal of the Roman magistrate, of violating 
the faith of treaties. He was sentenced to a 
mild, but distant, exile, in the province of Tus- 
cany ; and this degradation of the regal dignity 
was so far from exciting the resentment of his 
subjects, that they punished with death the tur- 
bulent Sunno, who attempted to revenge his 
brother; and maintained a dutiful allegiance to 
the princes, who were established on the throne 
by the choice of Stilicho'”. When the limits of 
Gaul and Germany were shaken by the northern 

I have since observed a similar intimation in Mascoii (viii. l.h.)* 

Such agreement, without mutual communication, may add htmic* 
weight to our comcqon aentiment. 

^ Proviiicia missos 

Expellet citius fasces, quam Francia reges 
Quos dederis. 

Claudian (i Cons.-Stil. 1. i. 235, 8lc.) is clear and satisfactory. These 
kings of France are unknown to Gregory ofT^'ours j but the author 
of the Gesta Francorum mentions both Sunno and Alarcomir, and 
names the latter as the father of Phafainrnul (in tom. ii. p. 543.). fie 
seems to write from good materials, which he did not understanrl 
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en^igration, the Frasl^ brat^f encaoirtMjaJ the 
force of .t^e yaudals f Wiio, regar^SB irf 
t^e leBsons of adversity, had again separate their 
troops . from the stamdard of their Barbarian 
alliesi They the penalty of their rashness ; 
and twenty thousand Vandals, with their king 
Godigisclas, were slain in the ffeld of battlej. 
The whple people must have been extirpated, if 
the squadrons of the Alani, advancing to their 
relief, had not trampled down the infantry of 
^ Franks ; who, after an honourable resistance, 
were compelled to relinquish the unequal con- 
test The victorions confederates pursued their 
march, and on the last day of the year, in a season 
when the waters of the Rhine were ‘most pro- 
bably frozen, they entered, withoujt opposition, 
the defenceless provinces oi Gaul* This me- 
morable passage of the Snevi, the Vandals, the 
Alani, and the Burgundians, who never after- 
wards retreated, may he considered as the fall of 
the Roman enqjire in the countries beyond the 
Alps } and the barriers, wbicb-bad so long separa- 
ted the Mvage and tbeciviliaiedBatioitt (rfthe earth, 
feere that fatal baoment, fevg^gd wifti the 
ground®. 

I^auon While tbft-|fwace of Gertfu^j^y^ secured t)y 

A.D.407, the attaCbmenC'of ^ Fxadi^' 
of the Afemaonb thfi 

• See Z<^iiOTO vi. p. ^3.), ?• OT«iu».(ll sjj. 
and the ChrOcicte*. ^ Gregory oT Ttmra (1. fu ^ 
aecOnd Yoluifac of tha Historians of Fran«) hac jB*t4erve<l a tli^hle 
fragment of Renatiw Profuturus Frigeridos, whose three 
Ho^ a a Rooun aufa^aot, aod a Seml4>arbanan. 
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scious of tlieir approaching calamities, enjoyed the chap. 
state of quiet and prosperity, which had seldom 
blessed the frontiers of Gaul. Their flocks and 
herds were permitted to graze in the pastures of 
the Barbarians ; their huntsmen penetrated, with- 
out fear or danger, into the darkest recesses of 
the Hercynian wood® The banks of the Rhine 
were crowned, like those ot the Tvber, with ele- 
gant houses, and well-cnltivated farms; and if a 
poet descended the river, he might express his 
doubt, on which side was sitnatetl tin* territory of 
the Romans^’. This scene of peace and plenty 
was suddenly changed into a desert; and the pro- 
spect of the smoking mins conld alone distinguish 
the solitude of nature from the desolation of man. 

The flourishing city ot Mentz was surprised and 
destroyed ; and many thousand Christians were 
inhumanly massacred in the church. Worms 
perished after a long and obstinate siege; 8tras- 
burgh. Spires, Rheims, Tournay, Arras, Amiens, 
experienced the cruel oppression of the German 
yoke; and the consuming flames of war spread 
from tile banks of the Rhine over the greatest part 
of the seventeen provinces of Gaul. That rich 

* Claudian (i Cons. Stil. I. i. 221, &c. 1. ii. 186.) descril^s the 
peace and prosperity of the Gallic frontier. The AbW Dubois (Hisu 
Critique, See. torn. i. p. 174,) would read Alba (a nameless rivulet of 
the Ardennes) instead oi Albii j and expatiates on the danger of ihe 
Gallic Cattle grazing beyond Foolish enough ! In poetical 

geogfaphy, the Elbe, and the Hercynian, signify any river, or any 
wtKxi^ rn Germany. Claudian is not prepared for the strict exanni- 
natiotvt)f our antiquaries. 

^ Gerainasque viator 

'Gum rrdeat ripas, quae jit Romana requirat, 

VOL, V. g 
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CHAP, and extensive country, as far as the oceaiij the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees, was delivered to the 
Barbarians, who drove before them, in a promis- 
cuous crowd, the bishop, the senator, and the 
virgin, laden with the spoils of their houses and 
altars^'. The ecclesiastics, to whom we are in- 
debted for this vague description of the public 
calamities, embraced the opjmrtunity of exhort- 
ing the Christians to repent of the sins which had 
provoked the Divine Justice, and to renounce the 
perishable goods of a wretched and deceitful 
wmrld. But as the Pelagian controversy which 
attempts to sound the abyss of grace and predesti- 
nation, soon l)ecame the serious employment of 
the Latin clergy ; the Providence which had 
decreed, or foreseen, or permitted, such a train 
of moral and natural evils, was rashly weighed in 
the imperfect and fallacious balance of reason. 
The crinjes, and the misfortunes, of the suffer- 
ing people, were presumptuously compared with 
those of their ancestors ; and they arraigned the 
Divine Justice, which did not exempt from the 
common destruction the feeble, the guiltless, the 
infant portion of the human species. These idle 

Jeroiii, tom. i. p. 9J- Soc in the 1st vol. of the Historians of 
France, p. 777- 78i2. the proper extracts from the Carmen dc Proti- 
flentiA Diving, and Salvian. The anonymous |>oel was himself a 
captive, with his bishop and fellow-citizens. 

The Pelagian doctrine, which was first agitated A. D. 405. was 
condctiuied, in the space of ten years, at Rome and Carthage, hu 
AuG,ustin (ought and conquered ■ but the Greek church was favour- 
able to his adversaries; and (what is singular enough) the people did 
not take any pan in a dispute winch they could not iiuderstand. 
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Jisputants overlooked the invariable laws of na- 
ture, which have connected peace with innocence, 
plenty with industry, and safety with valour. 
The timid and selBsh policy of the court of Ra- 
venna might recal the Palatine legions for the 
protection of Italy ; the remains of the stationary 
troops might he unequal to the arduous task; 
and the Barbarian auxiliaries might prefer the 
unbounded licence of spoil to the benefits of a 
moderate and regular stipend. But the provinces 
of Gaul were filled with a numerous race of hardy 
and robust .youth, who, in the defence of their 
houses, their families, and their altars, if they had 
dared to die, would have deserved to vanquish. 
The knowledge of tUeiv ivaUve eountry would 
\»ave enabled tbem to oppose continual and in- 
superable obstacles to the progress of an invader ; 
and the deficiency of the Barbariaps, in arms as 
well as in discipline, removed the only pretence 
which excuses the submission of a populous coun- 
try to tbe inferior numliers of a veteran army. 
When France was invaded by Charles the Filth, 
he enquired of a prisoner, how many day.s Paris 
pnight he distant from the frontier ; “ Perhaps 

“ iwelvc, but they will be days of battle'^':” such 
was the eallant answer which checked the ar- 
rogauee of that ambitious prince. The. subjects 
of Houorius, and those of Francis I., were ani- 
mated by a verv different sjririt; and in less 
than two years, the divided troops of the savages 

See the Alcrnolrcs de Ginllatniic dii 1. In French, the 

original reproofis ]e‘is obvious, and more pointed, from ihedoublc sense 
of the word jounicey which alike siguihes, a day’s travel, or a battle. 
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CHAP, of the Baltic, whose numbers, were they fairly 
Stated, would appear contemptible, advanced, with* 
out a combat, to the foot of the Pyrenaean moun- 
tains. 

Revolt of In the early part of the reign of Honorius, the 
irmy, vigilauce of Stilicho had successfully guarded the 
4^7- remote island of Britain from her incessant ene- 
mies of the ocean, the mountains, and the Irish 
coast But those restless Barbarians could not 
neglect the fair opportunity of the Gothic war, 
when the walls and stations of the province were 
stripped of the Roman troops. If any of the le- 
gionaries were [permitted to return from the Ita- 
lian expedition, their faithful report of the court 
and character of Honorius must have tended to 
dissolve the bonds of allegiance, and to exasjHn ate 
the seditious temper of the British army. Tl)e 
spirit of revol^ which had formerly disturbed the 
age of Gallienus, was revived by the capricious 
violence of the soldiers ; and the unfortunate, 
perhaps the ambitious, candidates, who were the 
objects of their choice, were the instruments, and 
at length the victims, of their passion^. Marcus 

Claudian Cons. Stil. 1. ii. 260.)- tt is supposed, that the 
Scots of Ireland invaded, by sea, tlie whole western coast of Britain : 
and some slight credit may be given even to Nennius and the Irish 
traditions (Carte’s Hist, of England, vol. i. p. Whitaker’s 

Genuine History of the Britons, p. Ipg. The sixty-six lives of St 
Patrijck, which were extant in the ninth century, must have con- 
tained as many thousand lies; yet we may believe, that, in one of 
these Iristi inroads, the future apostle was led away captive (Usher, 
Antlfiuil. Ecclcs. Britann. p. 431. and Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. 
tom. xvi. p. 45(). 782, &c.). 

The British usurpers are taken from Zosimus (1. vi. p. 371 — 
375.), Orosius (1. vii. c. 40, p. 57t), 377.), Olympiodorus up^d 
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was the first whom they placed on the throne, as CHAP, 
the lawful enjperor of Britain and of the West. 

They violated^ by the hasty murder of Marcus, 
the oath of fidelity which they had imposed on 
themselves ; and fheh' disapprobation of his man- 
ners may seem to inscribe an honourable epitaph 
on his tomb. Gratian was the next whom they 
adorned with the diadem and the purple ; and, at 
the end of four months, Gratian experienced the 
fate of his predecessor. The memory of the 
great Constantine, whom the British legions had 
given to the church and to the empire, suggested 
the singular motive of their third choice. Theyconstan- 
discovered in the ranks a private soldier of the 

JvnowJpfl^- 

nanu‘ of Constantine, and their impetuous levity ed m Bn- 
had already seated him on the throne, before 
they perceived his incapacity to sustain the weight 
of that glorious appellation^. Yet the authority 
of Constantine was less precarious, and his go- 
vernment was more successful, than the transient 
reigns of Marcus and of Gratian. The danger 
of leaving his inactive troops in those camps, 
which had been twice polluted with blood and 
sedition, urged him to attempt the reduction of 
the WesteiTi provinces. He landed at Boulogne 
with an inconsiderable force; and after he had re- 
posed himself some days, he summoned the cities 


Photium, p. 180, 181. t-iic ecclesiastical historians, and the Chro- 
nicles. Tiie Latins are ignorant of Marcus. 

Cum in Constuntino incoiLsianiiam . . . execrarentur (Sidonius 
Apollinans, 1. ^ . epist. p. p. 139. edit, sccuiid. Sirinond.). YetSido- 
niu9 might be tempted, by so fair a pun, to stigmatise a prince, \Tho 
had disgraced his grandfather. 
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CHAP, of Gaul, which had escaped the yoke of the Bar- 
, barians, to acknowledge their lawful sovereign. 
They obeyed the summons without reluctance. 
The neglect of the court of Ravenna bad absolv- 
ed a deserted people from the duty of allegiance ; 
their actual distress encouraged them to accept 
any circumstances of change, without apprehen- 
sion, and, perhaps, with some degree of hope ; 
and they might flatter themselves, that the troops, 
the authority, and even the name of a Roman 
emperor, who fixed his residence in Gaul, would 
protect the unhappy country from the rage of the 
Barbarians. The first successes of Constantine 
against the detached parties of the Germans, 
w'ere magnified by the voice of adulation into 
splendid and decisive victories ; which the re- 
union and insolence of the enemy soon reduced 
to their just value. His negociations procured a 
short and precarious truce ; and if some tribes of 
the Barbarians were engaged, by the liberality of 
his gifts and promises, to undertake the defence 
of the Rhine, these expensive and uncertain trea- 
ties, instead of restoring the pristine vigour of the 
Gallic frontier, served only to disgrace the ma- 
jesty of the prince, and to exhaust what yet re- 
mained of the treasures of the republic. Elated 
however with this imaginary triumph, the vain 
deliverer of Gaul advanced into the provinces of 
the South, to encounter a more pressing and per- 
sonal danger. Sarus the Goth was ordered to 
lay the head of the rebel at the feet of the em- 
peror Honorius ; and the forces of Britain and 
Italy were unworthily consumed in this domestic 
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quarrel. After the loss of his two bravest generals^ CHAP. 
Justiniau and Nevigastes, the former of whom was 
slain in the field of battle, the latter in a peaceful 
but treacherous interview, Constantine fortified 
himself within the walls of Vienna. The place was 
ineffectually attacked seven days ; and the Imperial 
army supported, in a precipitate retreat, the igno- 
miny of purchasing a secure passage from the free- 
booters and outlaws of the Alps"^. Those moun- 
tains now separated the dominions of two rival mo- 
Tiarchs: and the fortifications of the double frontier 
were guarded by the troops ot the empire, whose 
arms would have been more usefully cnipt()y(’(] to 
maintain tbe Roman limits against the Rarbarians 
of Germany and Scythia. 

On the side of the Pyrenees, the ambition of 
Constantine might be justified by the proximity a. i) ’ tow. 
of danger ; but his throne was soon established by 
the conquest, or rather submission, of Spain ; 
which yielded to the influence of regular and ha- 
bitual subordination, and received tbe laws and 
magistrates of the Gallic praefecturc. The only 
opposition which was made to the authority of 
Constantine proceeded not so much from the 
powers of government, or the spirit of the people, 
as from the private zeal and interest of the family 
of Theodosios. Four brothers^ had obtained 

^ Bagaudoj is the name whicli Zosimus applies to them ; perhaps 
they desen^ed a less odious character (see Dubos, Hist. Critique, 
tom. 1 . p. 203. and this History, vol. li. p. 121.). We shjll hear of 
them again. 

^ Verinianus, Didymus, Theodosius, and Lagodius, who, in mo- 
dern courts, would be styled princes of the blood, were not distin- 
guished by any rank or privileges above the rest of their fcllow-subjccis. 
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CHAP, by the favour of their kinsman, the deceased em- 
peror, an honourable rank, and ample possessions, 
in th('ii native country : and the grateful youths 
resolved to risk tliose advantages in the service of 
his son. After an unsuccessful eflFort to maintain 
their ground at the head of the stationary troops 
of Lusitania, they retired to their estates ; where 
they armed and levied, at their own cxpence, a 
considerable body of slaves and dependents, and 
boldly marched to occupy the strong posts of the 
Pyrenaean mountains. This domestic insurrec- 
tion alarmed and perplexed the sovereign of Gaul 
and Britain ; and he was compelled to negociate 
vvitli some troops of Barbarian auxiliaries, for the 
service of the Spanish war. They were distin- 
guished by the title of Honorknis'^^ \ a name 
which might have reminded them of their fidelity 
to their lawful sovereign ; and if it should can- 
didly be allowed that the Scots were influenced 
by any partial affection for a British prince, the 
JMoors and the Marcoinanni could be temj)ted 
only by the profuse liberality of the usurper, who 
distributed among the Barbarians the military, 
and even the civil, honours of Spain. The nine 
bands of Hoiiarians, which may be easily traced 
on the establishment of the Western empire, 
could not exceed the number of five thousand 
men ; yet this inconsiderable force was sufficient 

^ These Horwi^rii, or Hononactf consisted of two bands of Scots, 
or Attacoiti, two of Moors, two of Maicomanni, the Victores, the 
Ascani, and the Gallicani (Notitia Imperii, sect, xxxviii. edit Lab.), 
a lley were pan of the sixty-five Auxilia PalaJina, and are properly 
•ilylcd, tt> by Zooimus (,1. \i. 374.). 
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to terminate a war, which hail threatened the chap. 
power and safety of Constantine. The rustic army 
of the Theodosian family was surrounded and de- 
.stroyed in the Pyrenees : t\\ o of tlie brothers had 
the good fortune to escape hy sea to Italy, or the 
East ; the other two, after an interval of suspence, 
were executed at Arles ; and if Honorius could 
reiliain iusensihle of the public- disgrace, he might 
perhaps he affected hy the personal misfortunes of 
his generous kinsmen. Such were the feeble arms 
which decided the possession of tlic Western pro- 
vinces ol Europe, from the wall of Antoninus to 
the columns of Hercules. The events of peace 
and war have undoubtedly been diminished by the 
narrow and imperfect view of the historians of the 
times, who were ecjually ignorant of the causes, and 
of the effects, of the most important revolutions. 

But tl le total (h'cay of the national strengtli had 
annihilated even the last resource of a d(*spotic go- 
veniinent ; and the revenue of exhausted provinces 
could no longer purchase the military service of a 
discontented and pusillanimous people. 

Tiie\ poet, whose flattery has ascribed to the Nrgociu- 
Romaii eagle the victories of Polleiitia and Ve- ^ . 
rona, pursues the hasty retreat of Alarie, from ^^ulicho, 
the confines of Italy, with a horrid train of irna- — los, 

ginary spectres, such as might hovei' ovfr an 
army of Barbarians, which was almost exit rmi- 
Dated by war, famine, and disease^'". In the 


1 onfiuiur euntein 

Pallor, et atra laiiics j ^ t saucia lividus ora 
LucLhs , el inferrii slraientt-A jginine iiiorbi. 

Olduclian in vi (Jons, lloin 3-1, 
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CHAP, course of this unfortunate expedition, the king of 
the Gotlis must indeed have sustained a consider- 
able loss ; and his harassed forces required an in- 
, terval of repose to recruit their numbers, and 
revive their confidence. Adversity had exercised, 
and displayed, the genius of Alaric; and the fame 
of his valour invited to the Gothic standard the 
bravest of the Barbarian warriors ; who, from the 
Enxine to the Rhine, were agitated by the desire 
of raj)in(; and conquest. He had deserved the 
esteem, and he soon accepted the friendship, of 
Stilicho himself. Renouncing the service of the 
emperor of the East, Alaric concluded, with the 
court of Riivenna, a treaty of peace and alliance, 
by which he was declared master-general of the 
Roman armies throughout the prsefecture of Illy- 
ricum ; as it was claimed, according to the true 
and ancient limits, by the minister of Honorius’"*. 
The execution of the ambitious design, which 
was either stipulated, or implied, iirthe articles of 
the treaty, appears to have been suspended by 
the formidable irruption of Radagaisus ; and the 
neutrality of the Gothic king may perhaps be 
compared to the indifference of Caesar, who, in 
the conspiracy of Cataline, refused either to assist, 
or to oppose, the enemy of the republic. After 
the defeat of the Vandals, Stilicho resumed his 
pretensions to the provinces of the East; appointed 
civil magistrates for the administration of justice. 

These dark, transactions are investigafed by the count de Boat 
(Hist, des Peuples de I’Earopc, tom, vii. c. iii — viii. p. 69 — -06.), 
whose laborious accuracy may sometimes fatigue a superficial 
reader. 
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and of the finances; and declared his impatience CHAP, 
to lead, to tfie gates of Constantinople, the united , 
armies of the Romans and of the Goths. The 
prudence, however, of Stilicho, his aversion to civil 
war, and his perfect knowledge of the weakness 
of the state, may countenance the suspicion, that 
domestic peace, rather than foreign conquest, 
was the object of his policy ; and, that his prin- 
cipal care was to employ the forces of Alaric at 
a distance from Italy. Tliis design could not long 
escape the penetration of the Gothic king, who 
continued to hold a doubtful, and perhaps a 
treacherous, correspondence with- the rival courts; 
who protracted, like a dissatisfied mercenary, his 
languid operations in Thessaly and Epirus, and 
who soon returned to claim the extravagant re- 
ward of his ineffectual services. From his camp 
near /Emona' "', on the confines of Italy, he trans- 
mitted to the emperor of the West, a long ac- 
count of promises, of expences, and of demands ; 
called for immediate satisfaction, and clearly 
intimated the consequences of a refusal. Yet 
if his conduct was hostile^' his language was 
decent and dutiful. He humbly professed him- 
self the friend of Stilicho, and the soldier of 
Honorius ; offered his })erson and his troops to 
march, without delay, against the usurper of 


See Zosimus, 1. v. p. 334, 335; He interrupts his scanty nar- 
rative, to relate the fable of /Einooa, and of the ship Art^o ; which was^ 
drawn overland from that place to the Hadnatic. Sozomen (1, vnl. 
c. 23. 1. ix. c 4.) and Socrates (!, vii. c. 10.) caftt a pale and doubtful 
light ; and Orosius (h vii. c. 38. p. 371.) is abominably partial. 
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CHAP Gaul; and solicited, as a permanent retreat for 
the Gothic nation, the possession of some vacant 
province of the Western empire. 

Debates of The political and secret transactions of two 
senate, Statesmen, who laboured to deceive each other 
A D. 408. vvorld, must for ever have been concealed 

in the impenetrable darkness of the cabinet, if the 
dcbate.s of a popular assembly had not thrown 
some rays of light on the correspondence of 
Alaric and Stilicho. The necessity of finding 
some artificial support for a government, wdiich, 
from a principle, not of moderation, but of weak- 
ness, w’as reduced to negociate with its own sub- 
jects, had insensibly revived the authority of the 
Roman senate; and the minister of Honorius re- 
spectfully consulted the legislative council of the 
republic. Stilicho assembled the senate in the 
palace of the Caesars ; represented, in a studied 
oration, tlie actual state of afi'airs ; proposed the 
demands of the Gothic king, and submitted to 
their consideration the choice of peace or war. The 
senators, as if they had been suddenly awakened 
from a dream of tour hundred years, appeared 
on this important occasion to be inspired by the 
courage, rather than by the wisdom, of their 
predecessors. They loudly declared, in regular 
speeches, or in tumultuary acclamations, that it 
was unworthy of the majesty of Rome to purchase 
a precarious and disgraceful truce from a Bar- 
barian king; and that, in the judgment of a 
magnanimous people, the chance of ruin was 
always preferable to the certainty of dishonour. 
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The • minister, whose pacific intentions were CHAP, 
seconded only by the voices of a few servile and 
venal followers, attempted to allay the general 
ferment, by an apology for his own conduct, and 
even for the demands of the Gothic prince. 

“ The payment of a subsidy, which had excited 
“ the indignation of the Romans, ought not 
(such was the language of Stilicho) to be con- 
sidered in the odious light, either of a tribute, 
or of a ransom, extorted by the menaces of a 
Barbarian enemy. Alaric had faithfully asserted 
“ the just pretensions of the republic to the pro- 
vinees which were usurped by the Greeks of 
Constantinople: he modestly required the fair 
and stipulated reeompence of Ids services ; and 
if he had desisted from the prosecution ol bis 
enterprise, he had obeyed, in his retreat, the 
“ peremptory, though private, letters of the ern- 
peror himself. Tliese contradictory orders (he 
Avould not dissemble the errors of his own fa- 
milv) had been procured by the intercession of 
Serena. The tender [)iety of his wife had been 
too deeply affected by the discord of the royal 
brothers, the sons of her adopted father ; and 
“ the sentiments of nature had too easily prevailed 
“ over the stern dictates of the public welfare.” 

These ostensible reasons, which faintly disguise 
the obscure intrigues of the palace of Ravenna, 
were supported by the authority ot Stiliclio; and 
obtained, after a warm debate, the reluctant 
approbation of the senate.*^ The tumult ot virtue 
and freedom subsided ; and the sum of four thou- 
sand pounds of gold was granted, under the name 
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CITAP. of a subsidy, to secure the peace of Italy, and to 
t conciliate the friendship of the king of the Goths. 

Lampadius alone, one of the most illustrious 
members of the assembly, still persisted in bis 
dissent ; exclaimed with a loud voice, “ This is 
“ not a treaty of peace, but of servitude*^” and 
escaped the danger of such bold opposition by im- 
mediately retiring to the sanctuary of a Christian 
church. 

Intrigues But the reign of Stilicho drew towards its end; 
palace, and the proud minister might perceive the symp- 
A.D. 408 , tQnag of jjjg approaching disgrace. The generous 
boldness of Lampadius had been applauded ; and 
the senate, so patiently resigned to a long servi- 
tude, rejected with disdain the offer of invidious 
and imaginary freedom. The troops, who still 
assumed the name and prerogatives of the Roman 
legions, were exasperated by the partial affection 
of Stilicho for the Barbarians: and the people 
imputed to the mischievous policy of the minister 
the public misfortunes, which were the natural 
consequence of their own degeneracy. Yet 
Stilicho might have continued to brave the cla- 
mours of the people, and even of the soldiers, 
if he could have maintained his dominion over 
the feeble mind of his pupil. But the respectful 
attachment of Honorius was converted into fear, 
suspicion, and hatred. The crafty 01ympius'“, 


Zosimus, 1. V. p. 338, 339. He repeals the words of Lampadius, 
as they were spoke in Latin, “ Won est inia ])ax, sed pactio servitutis,” 
and then translates them into Greek for the benefit of his readers. 

He came from the coast of the Euxine, and exercised a splendid 
office, Acr.UTTfai: S* s-^arriiaf O' roif a^ts/Jn^oi. His actions justify 
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who ooncealed his vices under the mask of Cliris- 
tian piety, had secretly undermined tlie henefactor, 
by whose favour he was promoted to the ho- 
nourable offices of the Imperial palace. Olympius 
revealed to the unsuspecting ( inperor, who had 
attained the twenty-fifth year of his age, that he 
was without weight, or authority, in his own 
government; and artfully alarmed his timid and 
indolent disposition by a lively picture of the de- 
signs of Stilicho, who already meditated the death 
of his sovereign, with the ambitious hope of 
placing the diadem on the head of his son Euchc- 
rius. The en^eror was instigated, by his new 
favourite, to assume the tone of independent dig- 
nity ; and the minister was astonished to find, that 
secret resolutions were formed in the court and 
council, wdiich were repugnant to his interest, or to 
his intentions. Instead of residing in the palace 
of Rome, lionorius declared, that it was his plea- 
sure to return to the secure fortress ol Ravenna. 
On the first intelligence of the death of his brother 
Arcadiiis, he prepared to visit Constantinople, 
and to regulate, with the authority of a guar- 
dian, the provinces of the infant Theodosius 

his cluracler, winch Zobiiniis (\. \ p. ;n0 ) cx[) 08 cb wiiIi vinhle 
satisfaction. Aiigii^tm revered the ])icty of Olympius, whom he nylcs 
a true son of the church (Barcmins, Aniial. Ecclcs. A 1) i\'' 

&:c. Tdleiuoiit, Alem. Kcclcs. tcui. xiu. p, 4t)7, ihS-;. iCit tlieae 
praises, which the African Stiint m uiiwauthily hestows, misfit jiro- 
cccd, as wcdl from ignorance, as from adulation 

Zosiiuus, 1. V p. Sja, Sozouu-n, 1. ix. c. 4. Slilicho 

olTered to undertake the journey to c/onstantinople, that he niipht 
dn crL Honorius from tiie vain aticmpf. The Kaslcrn empire would 
not have obeyed, and could not have been conquered. 
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niAP. The representation oF the dif^ culty and expence of 
suc!i a distant expedition, checked tins strange and 
sudden sally of active diligence ; but the dangerous 
project of shewing the emperor to the camp of 
Pavia, which was composed of the Roman troops, 
the enemies ofStilicho, and his Barbarian auxilia- 
ries, remained fixed and unalterable. The minister 
was pressed, by the advice of his confident Justi- 
nian, a Roman advocate, of a lively and penetrat- 
ing genius, to oppose a journey so prejudicial to 
his reputation and safety. His strenuous, but in- 
effectual, efforts confirmed the triumph of Olym- 
pins ; and the prudent lawyer withdrew himself 
from the impending ruin of his patron. 

Disgrace III the passage of the emperor through Bologna, 

and death * r i i • j i i 

ofStiljcho, mutiny ot tuc guards was excited and appeased 
by the secret policy of Stilicho ; Avho announced 
his instructions to decimate the guilty, and ascribed 
to his own intercession the merit of their pardon. 
After this tumult, Honorius embraeed, for the 
last time, the minister whom he now considered 
as a tyrant, and proceeded on his way to the 
camp of Pavia; where he was received by the 
loyal acclamations of the troops who were as- 
sembled for the service of the Gallic war. On 
the morning of the fourth day, he pronounced, 
as he had been taught, a military oration in the 
presence of the soldiers, whom the charitable 
visits, and artful discourses, of Olympius had pre- 
pared to execute a dark and bloody conspiracy. 
At the first signal, they massacred the friends of 
Stilicho, the most illustrious officers of the em- 
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pire;-tvvo Praetorian praefccts, of Gaul, and of ( Hap. 
Italy; two ruasters-general, of thr cavalry, and 
infantry ; the master of the offices ; the qiiiPstor, 
the treasurer, and the count of the domestics. 

Many lives were lost; many houses were plun- 
dered ; .the furious seditioi» continued to rage 
till the close of the evening ; and the trembling 
emperor, who was seen in the streets of Pavia, 
without his robes or diadem, yielded to tlie 
persuasions of his fa\ onrite ; condemned the 
memory of the slain ; and solemnly approved 
the innocence and fidelity of their assassins. 

The intelligence of the massacre of Pavia filled 
the mind of Stilicho witli just and gloomy a[)- 
prehensions ; and he itistantly summoned, in tlie 
camp of Bologna, a council of the confederate 
leaders, who were attached to his sei vice, and 
would be involved in hih ruin. The impetuous 
voice of the assembly called aloud for aniis, 
and for revenge; to march, withouf a moment’s 
delay, under the lamners ol a hero, u ht)m tliey 
had so often followed to victory ; to surpri'^e, to 
oppress, to extirpate the guilty Olympius, and 
his degenerate Romans ; and perhaps to fix the 
diadem on the head of their injured general. 

Instead of executing a resolution, which might 
have been justified by success, Stilicho liesitatcd 
till lie was irrecoverably lost. lie \vas still igno- 
rant of the fate of the emperor ; he distrusted 
the fidelity of his own party and he vituved vvitli 
horror thc^ fatal conscquenc^ of arming a crowd 
of licentious Barbarians, against the soldiers and 
people of Italy. The federates, impatient of 
VOL. v. R 
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('HAP. his timorous and doubtful delay, hastily retired, 
fear and indignation. At the hour ol 
midnight, Sams, a Gothic warrior, renowned 
among the Barbarians themselves for his strength 
and valour, suddenly invaded the camp of 
his benefactor, plundered the baggage, cut 
in pieces the faithful Huns, who guarded his 
person, and |)enetrated to the tent, where tlie 
minister, pensive and sleepless, meditated on 
the dangers of his situation. vStilicho cs(’a})ed 
with difficulty from the sword of the Goths ; 
and, after issuing a last and generous admoni- 
tion to the cities of Italy, to shut their gates 
against the Barbarians, his confidence, or his 
despair, urged him to throw himself into Ra- 
venna, which was already in the absolute pos- 
session of Ids enemies. Olympius. who had 
assumed the dominion of Honorius, was spcedilv 
informed, that his rival had embraced, as a sup- 
pliant, the altar of the Christian church. Tie 
base and cruel disposition of the hypocrite was 
incapable ol juty or remorse ; but he piously 
affected to elude, rather than to violate, th(^ pri- 
vilege of the sanctuary, (’ount Heraclian, with 
a troop of soldiers, appeared, at the dawn of day, 
before the gates of the church of Ravenna. The 
bishop was satisfied by a solemn oath, that the 
Imperial mandate only directed them to scciirc 
the person of Stilicho : hut, as soon as the un- 
fortunate minister had been tempted beyond the 
holy threshold, be pVoducefl the warrant for his 
instant execution. Stilicho supported, with calm 
resignation, the injariUs^s names of traitor and 
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parricille : repressed the miseasonable zeal of his CHAR 
followias, w!»o were rea.dy to attempt an ineffectual 
rescue; and, with a hrmness not unworthy of the 
last of tlie R(unan generals, suhinitted his neck to 
the sword of H('raclian^"'. 

Th(‘ 'crvile ('rowd of the palace', \vho had go His me- 
long adoi'ed the fortune ol Stiiielio, adeeied to in-seciwed. 
suit his fall; and the most distant connection with 
the inastei -general of the West, wliich had so lately 
been a title to wealth and hr;iu)nrs, was studiously 
denied, and rigorously punished. His tainily, 
united by a triple alliance with the family of 
Theodosius, might envy the condition of the mean^ 
est peasant. The flight of his son Eueherius was 
intercepted ; and the death of that innocent youth 
soon followed the divorce of Thermantia, who filled 
the place of her sister Maria ; and who, like Maria, 
had remained a virgin in the Imperial bed^'^ 

The friends of Stilieho, who had escaped the mas- 
sacre of Pavia, wcue persecuted by the implacable 
revenge of Olyinpius ; and the most extpiisite 
cruelty ^vas employed to extort the eonles^iiou 
of a treasonable and sacrilegious conspiiacy. 

They died ill silence: their firmness justified the 


Zasimus (1. v, p. SSO — S45.) has copiously, though iiotclcarl), 
related liie dibgracc and death of Siiliclio. Olyinpiodoms (apud Phot, 
P- 177.), Orosius (1. vii. c. p. 571, o/li.), Sozomen (1. ix. c. 4.), 
and Philoblorgius (1. xi. c. 3. 1. xii. c. 'M, afford suppleinental 
hints. 

Zosimus, 1. V. p. 333. The marriage ol a Christian with two 
blisters, scandalises Tillemont (Hist, des l^pcreurs, torn. p. 557*) i 
who expects, in vain, that pope Innocent I. should have done some- 
thing in the way, either of censure, or ot dispeiisalion. 
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CHAP, choice*^, and perliap.s absolved tlie innocence of 
their ])atron ; and the despotic powci\ which could 
take his life without a trial, and stigmatize his me- 
mory without a proof, has no jurisdiction over the 
impartial suffrage of posterity The services ot 
Stilicho are great and manifest ; his crimes, as 
they are vaguely stated in the language ot flattery 
and hatred, are obscure, at least, and iinprol)able. 
About four months after his death, an edict was 
published, in the name of Honorins, to restore the 
free communication of the two empires, which 
had been so long interrupted by the public enc- 
The minister, whose fame and fortune 
depended on the prosperity of the state, was 
accused of betraying Italy to the Barbarians ; 
whom he repeatedly vanquished at Polientia, 
at Verona, and before the walls of Florence. 
His pretend( 1 design of placing the diadem 
on the head of his son Euchcrius, could not 
have been conducted without preparations or 
accomplices ; and the ambitious hither would 
not surely have left the future emperor, till 

^ Two of his friends are honotirably mentioned (Zosimus, ] v. 
p. 346.) : Peter, chief of the school of notaries, and ihe great cham- 
berlain Deuterius. Stilicho had secured the bed-chamber j and it is 
sarpnsing, that, under a feeble prince, the bed-chamber was not able 
to secure him. 

Orositis (Lvii. c. 38. p. 571, 572.) seems to copy the false and 
furious manifestos, which were dispersed through the provinces by 
the new administration. 

See the Theodosian code, l.vii, lit. xvi. leg. 1. J. ix, tit. xlii. 
leg. 22. Stilicho is brandt)^ with the name of prcFclo publiais, who 
employed his wealth, ad omnem diiandam, inquielandamque Bar- 
hariem^ 
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the twentieth year of his age, in the hnml)le chap, 
station of tribune of the notaries. Even the XXX 
religion of Stilicho was arraigned by the ina- 
li(’e of his rival. Tlie seasonable, and almost 

miraculous, deliverance was devoutly celebrated 
by the applause ot the clergy ; who assen ted, that 
the restoration of kIoIs, and the persecution of the 
church, wmuld h;.ve been the first measure of the 
reign of Euchcrius. The son of Stilicho, how- 
ever, was educated in tlie bosom of Christianity, 
which his ikther liad uniformly proi'essed, and 
zealously supported Serena had borrowed her 
magnificent necklace^ trorn tlic statue of Vesta^'^ ; 
and the Pagans r\(.*crated the memory oi' the sa- 
crih'gious minist<') hy whose order the Syhillinc; 
books, tin' oraci - of Rome, luid b(Tn com- 
mitted to the llaiiiL- . Tlic pride and ])ovver of 
Stihcho constituted his real guilt. An honour- 
able reluetiinee to died the blood of his country- 
men, appears to have contributed to the success 
of his unworthy rival; and it is the last humilia- 
tion of the character of Ilonorius, that posterity 
has not condi^secmded to reproach him with his 

Au[ 2 ;iistui ^alisiied wltli tlic ctTcftiial Liwy, which 

Stihclu) hd(] cnjctcfl hcrclics and idolaicrb ^ and which arc 

slill cxLint in ihc Codf. llc' only apjdit-s to Olyinpiiis (hr iheircnn- 
firmaiion (Baronins, Annal. Ecrlc^s A.D. 408. 10 . ). 

Zosimns, 1. V. p, ST)!. Wc may observe the bad taste of the 
age, in dressing their statues with such awkward finery 

See Rntilius Numatianus (Itinerar 1. li. tl — hi).}, to whom 
religious enthusiasm has dictated some elegant and forcible lines. 

‘Stilicho likewise stripped tlie gold pl^cs from the doins of the 
eapitol, and read a prophetic sentence, >which was engraven under 
them (ZoCimns, 1. V. p 352) These are foolish stories: yet the 
charge of rmjneh/ adds weight and crejiit to the praise, which Zioiimui 
reluctantly bcstowi, of his virtue^ 
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CHAP. 

XXX. 


The poet 
Cl ami Ian. 


base ingratitude to the guardian of his youth, and 
the support of his empire. 

Among the train of dependents, whose wealth 
and dignity attracted the notice of their ow^n 
times, our curiosity is excited by the celebrated 
name of the poet (Jlaudian, who enjoyed the 
favour of Stilicho, and wa^ overwhelmed in the 
ruin of his patron. The titular offices of tribune 
and notary fixed his rank in the Imperial court: 
he was indebted to the powerful intercession oi 
Serena for liis marriage witli a very rich heiress 
of the province of Africa'^’; and the statue of 
riaudian, enacted in the forum of Trajan, was 
\ monument of the taste and liberality of the 
Roman senate After the praises of Stilicho 
becam(‘ olfensivc and criminal, Clandian was 
exposed to the enmity of a powerful and unfor- 
giving courtier, whom he had provoked by 
the insolence of wit. He had compared, in a 
lively epigram, the opposite characters of two 
PrtPtorian prafects of Italy ; he contrasts tlie 
innocent repose of a philosopher, wffio sometimes 
resigned the hours of business to slumber, perhaps 


At the nuptials ot Orpheus (a modest TOmparLsmi ] ) all thi 
parts rjf animated nature contributed tlndr various Rifts, and the 
gods ihcmsclves cnriclicd their favourite. ('Idudian had neither 
flacks, nor herns, nor vjtic'b, or olives. JIis wealthy bride was heiress 
to them all. But he carried to Africa, a recomineiulalory letter from 
Serena, liis Juno, and was made happy (Epist. ii. afl Sere name 

Clandian feels the honour like a man who deserve d it (in prx- 
fat. Bell. Get.). The original inscripticm, on marble, was found at 
Rome, in the fifteenth cenViry, in the house of Fomponius Laclus 
The statue of a poet, far superior to ( laudian, should Iwve been 
erected, during his hfe-Lmie, bv the men of letters, his counirvincn. 
and contemporaries. It was a i oble design 

A 
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to slndy, with tlie interested diligence of h lapa- 
cioiis minister, indefatigable in the pursuit of 
unjust, or sacrilegious, gain. “ How haj)pY,’' 
continues Claudian, “ how happy might it be 
“ for the people of Italy, it Malliiis could be 
“ constantly awake, and if Hadrian would always 
“ sleep The repose of Mallins vvas not dis- 
tiuhcd hv this fricndlv and gentle admonition ; 
hut the cruel vigilance of Hadrian watched the 
opportunity of revenge, and easily obtained, from 
the enemies of Stilieho, the trifling sacrifice ol 
an obnoxious poet. The poet concealed himselt, 
however, during the tumult of the revolution ; 
and, consultiug the dictates of prudence ratlier 
than of honour, he addressed, in the form of an 
epistle, a suppliant and humhle recantation to tlie 
ofiended priefect. He deplores, in mournful strains, 
the fatal indiscretion into which he had hecn hur- 
ried by passion and folly ; suiunits to the imitati(»n 
of his adversary, the generous examples ol the cle- 
mency of gods, ol heroes, and of lions ; and ex- 
presses his hope, that the magnanimity ol Hadrian 
will not trample on a defenceless and contemptible 
foe, already humbled by disgrace and povertv ; and 
deeply wounded by the exile, the tortures, and the 


Sec Epigram \xx. 

Mallms iiuliilgcl somiEt noctesque dicbqui . 

Tnsoinnis Pharius satra, profaria, rapit, 

Omiiibua, hoc^ Italee gciiles, exj>oscitc voti^ , 

Mall/iis ut vigllet, dorniiar ut Pharma. 

Hadrian tva-s a Piiariaii (of Alcxant^/ia ). See his public Idc in 
Hodelro), Cod. 'Ttieodob. tom. vi. p./jt)4. Mallius did not always 
^le«"p. He composed some elegant dialogues on the (irt-rk -plcni* 
ol natural jtliilosophy (Claud, in 54ali. Tlieodor. Cons. 6l — 1 TJ ^ 
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CHAP, death of his dearest friends Whatever hiight 
be the success of his prayer, or the accidents of 
his future life, the period of a few years levelled 
in the grave the minister and the poet: but the 
name of Hadrian is almost snrik in oblivion, while 
riaudian is read with pleasure in every country 
which has retained, or acqtiired, the knowledge of 
the Latin language. If we fairly balance his merits 
and his defects, we shall acknowledge, that Clau- 
dian does not either satisfy, or silence, our reason. 
It would not be easy to produce a passage that 
deserves the epithet of sublime or pathetic ; to 
select a verse, that melts the heart, or enlarges the 
imagination. We should vainly seek, in the poems 
of Claudian, the happy invention, and artificial 
conduct, of an interesting fable ; or the just and 
lively representation of the characters and situa- 
tions of real life. For the service of his patron, 
he published occasional panegyrics and invectives: 
and tlie design of these slavish compositions en- 
couraged his jn-opensity to exceed the liniits of 
truth and nature. These imperfections, however, 
are compensated in some degree by the poetical 
virtues of (’laudian. He was endowed with the 
raix' and f)recious talent of raising the meanest, of 
adorning the most barren, and of diversifying the 
most similar, topics: his colouring, more espe- 
cially in descriptive poetry, is soft and splendid ; 
and he seldom fails to display, and even to abuse, 
the advantages of jk cultivated understanding, a 
copious fancy, an eaVy, and sometimes forcible, 

See Claiulian’s fir^t Epistlf. Yet, in some places, an air of 
irony and indignation betrays hisVreret reluctance. 
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expression ; and a perpetual flow of harmonious 
versification. To these commendations, indepen- 
dent of any accidents of time and place, we must 


CHAP. 

XXX. 



add the peculiar merit which Claudian derived 


from the unfavourable circumstances of his birth. 


In the decline of arts, and of empire, a native of 
Egypt who had received the education of a 
Gr.:('k, assumed, in a mature age, the familiar use, 
and absolute command, of the Latin language 
soared above the heads of his feeble contempo- 
raries ; and placed himself, after an interval of 
three hundred years, among the poets of ancient 
Rome**'. 


National vanity has made him a Florentine, or a Spaniard. 
But the first Epistle of Claudian proves him a native of Alexandria 
(Fabricius, Bibliot. Latin, tom. iii. p. 191— '202. edit. Ernest,). 

His first I^atin verses were composed during the consulship of 
Probinus, A. I). Mjb. 

Komanos bibimus prunum, te console, fontes, 

Et Latine ccssit Graia Thalia togai. 

Besi(Jes some Greek epigams, which are still extant, the Latin |>oel 
had composed, in Greek, the Antiquities of 'J'arsns, Anazarhus, 
Ber) tijs, Nic(', See. It is more easy to supply the loss ul good [)oetry, 
than of authentic liistory. 

Strada (Prolusion v, vi.i allows him to contend with the five 
heroic poets, Lucretius, \drgll, Ovid, Lucan, and Statius. His pa- 
tron is the accomplislied courtier Balthazar Castiglione. His ad- 
mirers are numerous and passionate. Yet the rigid critics reproach 
the exotic weeds, or flowers, which spring too luxuriantly in his 
Laiian soil. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

Inversion of Italy by Alaric. — -Manners of the Roman 
Senate and People. — Rotne is thrice besieged, and 
at length pdlaged, bytheGoths.-~Dealh of Alaric. 
— The Goths evacuate Italy. — Fall of Constan- 
tine.— Gaul and Spain are occupied by the Bar- 
bariaiui. — Independence of Britain. 

CIIAI*. The incapacity of a weak and distracted govern- 
> / ment may often assume tlie appearance, and pro- 

Wwkntss (Jufe the effects, of a treasonable correspondence 
court of with the public enemy. If Alaric himself had been 
a!*d"4uu introduced into the council of Ravenna, he would 
vScptenibcr. probably have advised the same measures which 
were actually pursued by the ministers of Ilono- 
rius The king of the Goths would have conspired, 
perhaps with some, reluctance, to destroy the ibr- 
midable adversary, by whose arms, in Italy as well 
as in Greece, he htid been twice overthrown. Their 
active and interested hatred laboriously accom- 
plished the disgrace and ruin of the great Stilicho. 
The valour of ISarus, his fame in arms, atid his 
personal, or hereditary, inffuence over the con- 
federate Barbarians, could recommend him only 
to the Iriends of their country, who despised, 
or detested, the worthless characters ofTurpilio, 
Varanes, and Vigilajitius. By the pressing in- 

‘ The scries of events, from the death of Stilicho, to the arrival 
of Alaric before Home, can only be found iu Zosimus, 1. v. p. 347 
— 350 . 
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Ktanres of the new favourites, these ecncrals, CHAP, 
unworthy as they had shewn themselves of the 
name of soldiers*, were promoted to the com- 
mand of the cavalry, of the infantry, and of the 
domestic troops. The Gothic prince would have 
snbseribed with pleasure the edict which the fana- 
ticism of Olympius dictated to the simple and de- 
vout emperor. Honorins excluded all persons, 
who were adverse to the Catholic church, from 
holding any office in the state ; obstinat(dy rejected 
the service of all those who dissented from his 
religion ; and rashly disqualihed many of his 
bravest and most skilful officers, who adhered to 
the Pagan wcjrshif), or who had indjihed the 
opinions of Arianismk These measures, so advan- 
tageous to an enemy, Alaric would have apjn oved, 
and might perhaps have suggested ; but it may 
seem doubtful, whether the Barbarian would have 
promoted his interest at the expence of the inhu- 
man and absurd cruelty, which was perpetrated 
by the direction, or at least with the conniv;mce, 
of the Imperial ministers. Tlie foreign auxiliaries, 
who had been attached to the person of Stilicho, 
lamented his death ; but the desire of revenge 
was checked by a natural apprehension for the 

' 'I'lic expression t)l Zosiino iis .dion^ aiul Indy, iL:' n~i. 

TO‘1, va}^ffj.iO(g otgiKOvTa,, tO fXCl 1 1 1 llC COH tt. 10 p f < ‘I 

enemy. 

Kos ipii catholica^ secue sunl iiiinyci, intra palaiiuiii laiiiiare po^- 

hibetnus. Nnllus nobis sit alitjua ralionc conjimciiis, quia nobib liik 

et religion e cii^cordat. Ccxl, Thcodosyi- xvi. tit. v. leg. 4‘d atid (jotK- 
Iroy’s CoaiuienLary, torn. vi. p. 1()4. This Idw was applied lu llic 
utmost latiiiitle, anti rigorously Zosinuts, b v. p. aOi. 
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CHAP, conscience, and the historian of her life. The se- 
nealogy of her fatlici’, Rogatns^ which ascentlcfi as 
high as Agamemnon, might seem to betray a Gre- 
cian origin ; but her mother, Blfesilla, numbered 
the Scipios, i^^iinilins Paulns, and the Gracchi, in 
the list of her ancestors; and Toxotius, the hus- 
band of Paula, deduced his royal lineage from 
/Eneas, the father of the Julian line. The vanity 
of the rich, who desired to be noble, was gratified 
by these lofty pretensions. Enc oinaged by the 
applause of their parasites, tljcy easily imposed on 
the credulity of the vulgar ; and were countenanc(‘d, 
in some measure, by the custom of adopting the 
name of their patron, which had always prevailed 
among the freedmen and clients of illustrious fami- 
lies. Most of those families, however, attacked by 
so many causes of external violence or internal 
decay, were gradually extirpated : and it would be 
more reasonable to seek for a lineal descent of 
twenty generations, among the mountains of tln^ 
Alps, or in the peaceful solitude of Apulia, than 
on the theatre of Rome, the si^at of fortune, of 
danger, and of perpetual revolutions. Under each 
successive reign, and from every province of the 
empire, a crowd of hardy adventurers, rising to 
eminence bv their talents or their vices, usurped 
the wealth, the honours, and the palaces of Rome ; 
and oppressed, or protected, the poor and humble 
remains of consular families ; who were ignorant, 
perhaps, of the glory of their ancestors 

'I'aciiiis (AimaK in. 55.^ affirms, that between ilie battle ot 
Act'mm and the reig;n of sian, the senate was gradually filled 
with rieti' families from the Municipia and colonics of luly. 
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In’the time of Jerom and Claudian, the sen;i- CHAP. 

^ ^ X I 

tors unanimously yielded the pre-eminence to the ^ 
Anician line; and a slight view of thdr history The Am- 
will serve to appreciate the rank and antiquity of ^iiy. 
the noble families, which contended only for the 
second place During the five first ages of the 
city, the name of the Anicians was unknown ; they 
appear to have derived their origin froni Praeneste ; 
and the ambition of those new citizens vvas long 
satisfied with the Plebeian honours of tribunes of 
the people One hundred and sixty-eight years 
before the Christian tera, the family was ennobled 
by the Prdetorship of Anicius, who gloriously ter- 
minated the Illyrian war by the conquest of tlu‘ 
nation, and the captivity of their king^^ From 
the triumph of that general, three consulships, in 
distant periods, mark the succession of the Anician 
name^^ From the reign of Diocletian to the final 

Nec qnisquam Proccrum tentet (licet acre vetabto 
Florcdt, et claro ciiigatur Roma scnal6) 

>e jactare parem ; seel pnmA sede relicli 
Auchnins, dc jure licet certare secundo. 

Claud, in Prob. et Olybrii IR. 

Sucli a compliment paid to the obscure name of the Auchenii hjs 
amazed the critics; but they all agree, that whatever may he tlu' 
true reading, the sense of CUudian can be applied ordy to the Ani- 
cian family. 

The carlicsl date in the annals of Pighius, is that of M . Amciiis 
Gallus, Trib. PI A. U. 506. Another Tribune, Q. Anicius, 

A. U. C. 508. is distinguished by the epithet of Prsenestinus. Li\y 
Xlv. 45.) places the Anicii below the great families of Rome. 

Livy, x]i\. 30, 31. xlv. 3. 26 . 43. He fairly appreciates the 
ttierit of Anicius, and justly observes, lha.'his fame was clouded by 
llie superior lustre of the Macedonian, which preceded tlie Illyrian, 
triumph. 

The dates of the three consalst/ips are, A. U. ( ■ 593- 818. 

967 .: the tw'o last under the reigns of Nero and Caracalla. The 
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CHAP, extinction of the Western empire, thatnaiiife sliono 

XXXI. . ^ . 

vt^ith a lustre which was not eclipsed, in the public 

estimation, by the majesty of the Imperial purple 
The several branches, to whom it was coimmini- 
cated, united, by marriage or inheritance, the 
wealth and titles of the Annian, the Petroniau, and 
the Olyhrian houses; and in each generation the 
number of consulships was multiplied by an here- 
ditary claim ", The Anician family excelled in 
faith and in riches : they were the first of the Ro 
man senate who embraced Christianity ; and it is 
probable that Anicius Julian, who wasi afterwards 
consul and praefect of the city, atoned for his at- 
tachment to the party of Maxentius, by the readi- 
ness with which he accepted the religion of Con- 
stantine‘S Their ample patrimony was increased 


sccund of these consuls dislinguisbed himself only by hia infamous 
Hditery ('rant. Annal. xv. 7*10 : but even tlie evidence of crimes, il 
iliey bear the stamp of greatness and antiquity, is admitted, witlioul 
reluclaiite, to pro\e the genealogy of a noble iiouse. 

in the sixth century, the nobility of the Anician name is mt n- 
tioned (Cassiodor. Variar. 1. x. Ep. 10, 12.) with singular respect b) 
the minister of a Gothic king of Italy. 

Fixus in omnes 

Cognates procedit honos ; quemcumque requiras 

H5c de slirpc virum, certuin est de Consulc nasci. 

Per Csces nnineraniur Avi, semperque renata 

Nohilitaie virent, et prolem fata sequuntur. 

(Claudian m Prob. el Olyb. ConsuJat. 12, See.) I'he Annii, who.'-t 
name seems to have merged in the Anician, mark the Fasti witl 
many consulships, from *he time of Vespasian to the fourth century 

The title of first Chiistian senator may be justified by ilie au 
thority of Prudentjus (^in Symmach. i, 553.) and the dislike ol ih' 
Pagans uj tlic Anician iaimlj),. Sec 'rillemont. Hist, des Empereurs 
lorn. IV, p. 183. V. p 44. b^iron. Annal. A. D 312. 78. A. U 

322 . 2 . 
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by the industry pf Probiis, the chief of the Anician CHAP, 
family ; who shared with Gratian the honours ot 
the consulship, and exercised, four times, the high 
office of Praetorian praTect'^. His immense es- 
tates were scattered over the wide extent of the 
Roman world ; and though the public might 
suspect, or disapprove, the methods, by which 
they had been acquired; the generosity and mag- 
nificence of that fortunate statesman deserved the 
gratitude of his clients, and the admiration of 
strangers'". Such was the respect entertained for 
his memory, that the two sons of Prohus, in their 
earliest youth, and at the request of the senate, 
were associated in the consular dignity : a memo- 
rable distinction, without example, in the annals of 
Rome". 

“The marbles of the Anician palace,” were WcAih oi 
used as a proverbial expression of opulence and 
splendour'* ; hut the nobles and senators of Rome blei. 


I'robus . . . cLiriludinc generis ct potentia et Oj)uin in, f^ni- 

futlinc, cof^iiitus Orbi llunidno, per (|nciii imiversLiiii jXEne [utrimoiiia 
^pdrsd |)()S3edit, juste an boens non judicioli est nostri. \iiunian. 
Marceliin. xxvii. 11. His cliildrea and widow ercricd for iiim a 
magnificent tomb in fhe Vatican, which was demolished m flic time 
of pope Nicholas V. to make room for the new church ol St, IVtcr. 
Baronins, who laments the rum of ibis ( hristian inoniuiieiit, iias 
diligently j^reserved the inscriptions and basso-relievos. See \niial. 
Eecles. A. D 395- 5 — 17- 

'Bwo Persian satraps travelled to Mdanand Rome, to hear 
Ambrose, and to see Probus. (Paulin, in Vit. Ambros.) C J.iudian 
(in Cons. Probin. et Olybr. 30 — GO.) seeni'- at a loss bow to express 
tile glor)' oF Probus 

Sec the [loeni winch Claudian ^addressed to the two noble 
youths 

Sccundlrins, the Manicha’aii, ap. o.tron. Annal. Eeclcs. A I) 
N" 34 
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CHAP, aspired, in due gradation, to imitate that iHustri- 
ous family. The accurate description of the city, 
which was composed in the Theodosian age, enu- 
merates one thousand seven hundred and eighty 
houses, the residence of wealthy and honourable 
citizens'^ Many of these stately mansions might 
almost excuse the exaggeration of the poet; that 
Rome contained a multitude of palaces, and that 
each palace was equal to a city : since it included 
withiti its own precincts, every thing which could 
be subservient either to use or luxury ; markets, 
hippodromes, temples, fountains, baths, porticos, 
shady groves, and artiheial aviaries*’. The his- 
torian Olympiodorus, who represents the state 
of Rome when it was besieged by the Goths 
contiimes to observe, that several of the richest 
senators received from their estates an an- 
nual income of four thousand pounds of gold, 
above one hundred and sixty thousand pounds 
sterling ; without computing the stated provision 
of corn and wine, which, had they been sold, 
might have equalled in value one-third of the 
money. Compared to this immoderate wealth, 


^ Sec Nardini, Roma Antica, p. 8<J. 498- 500. 

Quid loquar inclusas inter laquearia sylvas ; 

Vernula qu 3 e vario carmine ludit avis. 

Claud. RiUil. Numatian, Itinerar. ver. 111 
The poet lived at the time of the Gothic invasion. A moderate pa- 
lace would have covered C'lncinnatus’s farm of four acres (Val. Max 
iv. 4.). In laxltatem ruris c^currunt, says Seneca, Epist. 114. Sees 
judicious note of Mr. Hume, Essays, vol. i. p. 562. last 8vo. edition. 

^ This curious account ot Rome, in the reign of Honorius, i 
found in a fragment of the historian Olympiodorus, ap. PhoLiuin 
p. 197- 
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an ordinaiy revenue of a thousand or fifteen him- chap. 
died pounds of gold might be considered as no 
more than adequate to the dignity of the scna- 
torian rank, which required many expenees of a 
public and ostentations kind. Several examples 
are recorded, in the age ol Hoiiorius, of vain and 
jjopular nobles, who celebrated the year of their 
praetorship, by a festival, which lasted seven days, 
and cost above one liundred thousand pounds 
sterling*'. The estates of the Roman senators, 
which so far exceeded the proportion of modern 
wealth, were not confined to the limits of Italy. 

Tlieir possessions extended far beyond the Ionian 
and iEgean seas, to the most distant provinces : 
the city of Nicopolis, which Augustus had founded 
as an eternal monument of the Actiaii victory, 

Wtfs the property of the devout Paula* ; and it is 

^ The sons of Alypius, of Symmaclms, and oi' Maximus, fjjciit, 
during their rcspccin c prcPtorships, twelve, oi twenty, or lorly, 
nancsioT, hundred weight ol gold). SecOiympiodor. ap. Phot.}). 107 
This jtopular estimation allows some latitude; hut jt is diHieult to 
ex|)lam a law lu tlie Thcodosian Code (^1. vi. leg. fi.), which fixes ihe 
expence of tlic first |)rGetor at 'J5,000, o( the second at I'Opiou, and ot 
the third at 15,0(>0 fuller. The namcof/c/dA (see Mem. rie I’Acadeniie 
des Inscruitions, lorn, xxviii. p.7'd7-) was equally applied lo a [jurso 
of pieces of silver, and to a small cojtper coin o( the value ot ^ 
part of that [lursc. In the former sense, the 2,^, 000 lolles woulil he 
equal to 150,000l. , in the latter, to five or six jioimds sterling dlie 
one apjiears extravagant, the other is ridiculous. There must have 
existed some third, and middle value, which is here understood ; but 
ambiguity IS an inexcusable fau.t in the language of Jaws, 

NicojioHs .... in \ctiaco Ignore sita jiosscssioms vestriE 
nunc pars \cl maxima esl. jerom. in praefaL Comment, ad Epistol. 
ail Titum, tom. ix. p. 243. M. deirilJemoni supposes, strangely 
enough, that it was itarl of Agamcm/on’s inheritance. Mem. Ecclcs. 
tom. xii. p. 85. 
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CHAP, observed by Seneca, that the rivers, which had 
divided hostile nations, now flowed through the 
lands of private citizens^^. According to their 
temper and circumstances, the estates of the 
Romans were either cultivated by the labour of 
their slaves, or granted, for a certain and stipu- 
lated rent, to the industrious farmer. The oecono- 
inical writers of antiquity strenuously recommend 
the former method, wherever it may be prac- 
ticable ; but if the object should be reujoved, 
by its distance or magnitude, from the immediate 
eye of the master, they prefer the active care 
of au old hereditary tenant, attached to the soil, 
and interested in the produce, to the mercenary 
administration of a negligent, perhaps an unfaith- 
ful, steward”. 

Their The opulent nobles of an immense capital, 

nonners. were never excited by the pursuit of military 

glory, and seldom engaged in the occupations of 
civil government, naturally resigned their leisure 
to the business and amusements of private life. 
At Rome, commerce was always held in con- 

^ Seneca, Ep’st. Ixxxix. His language is of the declamatory 
kind ; but declamation could scarcely exaggerate the avarice and 
luxury of the Romans. The philosopher himself deserved some share 
of the reproach ; if it be true that his rigorous exaction of Qmdrin- 
genties, above three hundred thousand pounds, which he had lent at 
high interest, provoked a rebellion in Britain. (Dion Cassius, 1. Ixii. 
p. 1003.) According to the conjecture of Gale (Antoninus’s Itine- 
rary in Britain, p. the^ame Faustinus possessed an estate near 
Bury, in Suffolk, and another in the kingdom of Naples. 

^ Volusius, a wealthy senator (Tacit. Annal. iii. 30.), always 
preferred tenants born on the estate. Columella, who received this 
maxim from him, argues very \idicionsly on the subject. Dc Re 
RusticA, 1 . 1 . c. 7 . p. 408. edit. Gesner. Leipsig, 1733. 
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tempt : but the senators, from the first age of the CHAP, 
republic, increased their patrimony, and multiplied 
their clients, by the lucrative practice of usury ; and 
the obsolete laws were eluded, or violated, by the 
mutual inclinations and interest of both parties^^ 

A considerable mass of treasure must always have 
existed at Rome, either in the current coin of the 
empire, or in the form of gold and silver plate; 
and there were many side-boards in the time of 
Pliny, which contained more solid silver, than had 
l)een trans|)orted by Scipio from vanquished Car- 
thage The greater part of the nobles, who dis- 
sipated their fortunes in profuse luxury, found 
themselves poor in the midst of wealth ; and idle in 
a constant round of dissipation. Their desires were 
continually gratibed by the labour of a thousand 
hands ; of the numerous train of their domestic 
slaves, who were actuated by the fear of punish- 
ment ; and ol the various professions of artificers 
and merchants, who w^ere more pow^erfully impelled 
by the hopes of gain. The ancients were destitute 
ol many of the conveniences of life, wdiicli have 
been invented or improved by the progress of in- 
dustry ; and the plenty of glass and linen has dif- 
fused more real comforts among the modern na- 

V^alesius (ad Aiiimian. xiv. (i ) has proved, from Chr}'sostom, 
and Augustin, that the senators were not allowed to lend money at 
usury. Yet it appears from the Tlieodosian Code tsee Coilefroy ad 
h 11. tit. xxxiii. torn, i- p. esO — 289 )» '^hey were permitted to 

lake six per cent, or one-half of the legaj interest ; and, what js more 
^’ingiil.ir, this |>ermi3sron was granted to the young senators. 

Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii 50^ He states the silver at only 
'+'380 pounds, which is increased (xxx. 45.) to 100,023 : the 

former seems too little for an opulent city, the latter too much for 
•^I'y private sideboard. 
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CHAP, tiona of Europe, than the senators of Rome could 
derive from all the refinements of pompous or sen- 
sual luxury”. Their luxury, and their manners, 
have been the subject of minute and laborious dis- 
fpiisition : but as such enquiries would divert me 
too long from the design of the present work, 1 
shall produce an authentic state of Rome and its 
inhabitants, whicli is more peculiarly applicable to 
the period of the Gothic invasion. Ammianus 
Marccllinus, who prudently chose the ca[)ital of 
the empire, as the residence the best adapted to 
the historian of liis own times, has mixed with the 
narrative of public events, a lively repre.sontation 
of the scenes with which he was familiarly con- 
versant. The judicious reader will not always 
approve of the asperity of censure, the choice of 
circumstances, or the style of expression; he will 
perhaps detect the latent prejudices, and personal 
resentments, which soured the temper of Ammi- 
anus himself; but he will surely observe, with 
philosophic curiosity, the interesting and original 
picture of the manners of Rome A 


The learned .A.rbiilhnol (Tables of Ancient Coins, &c. p. Ion.) 
lias observed vvilh humour, and I believe with truth, that Augustus 
liad neither glass to his windows, nor a sliirt to his back. Under 
the lower empire, the use of linen and glass became somewhat more 
common. 

^ It is incumbent on me to explain the liberties w'hich I ha\c 
taken with the text of Ammianus. 1. I have melted down into one 
piece the sixth chapter of^ihe fourteenth, and the fourth of the 
twenty-eighth book. 2. I V^ave gi\en order and connection to the 
confused mass of materials. 3. 1 have softened some extravagant 
hyperboles, and pared away some superfluities of the original. 4. I 
have developed some observatiAis which were insin^^aled, rather 
than expressed. With these allowances, my version will be found, 
not literal indeed, but faithful and exact. 
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The greatness of Rome (such is the Ian- 

“ gnage of the historian) was founded on tlie ^ y 

rare, and almost incredible, alliance of virtue ^ haractcr 
and of fortune. Tlie long ])eriod of her in- man no- 
fancy was employed in a laborious struggle An^ul^a- 
against the tribes of Italy, the neighbours and 

" . . . • T 1 " ceilinua. 

“ enemies of the rising city. In the strength and 
ardour of youth, she sustained the storms of 
‘‘war; carried her victorious arms beyond the 
“ seas and the mountains ; and brought home 
triumpfiant laurels from every country of the 
“ globe. At length, verging towards old age, 

“ and sometimes conquering by the terror only 
“ of her name, she sought the blessings of ease 
“ and tranquillity. Tfie venerable city, which 
had trampled on the necks of the fiercest 
“ nations ; and established a system of laws, the 
“ perpetual guardians of justice and freedom ; 

“ was content, like a wise and wealthy parent, to 
‘‘ devolve on the Caesars, her favourite sons, the 
“ care of governing her ample patrimony ^'. A 
‘‘ secure and profound peace, such as had been 
“ once enjoyed in the reign of Numa, succeeded 
“ to the tumults of a republic: while Roiik' was 
“ still adored as the (juecn of the earth ; and tin; 

“ subject nations still reverenced the name of the 
“ people, and the majesty of the senate. But 

Clauclian, who seems to have r^cl the history of Ammianus, 
speaks of this great revolution in a much less courtly siylc : 

Poslquam jura ferox in sc communia Ca’sar 
Transtulit; et lapsi mor^ ; dcsuetarjuc priscis 
Artibus, in grcnrmiin pacis servile rcccssi. 

De Bell. Gildonicu, p> Cj 
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ot ttieir apparel. But the modern nobles mca- 
sure their rank and consecjaence according to 
the loftiness of their chariots^', and th(' weighty 
magniBcence of their dress. Their long robes 
of silk and purple float in the wind ; and as 
“ they are agitat(’d, by art or accident, they 
occasionally discover the under garments, the 
rich tunics, embroidered with the figures ol 
various animals Followed by a train of 
fifty servants, and tciiring up the pavement, 
they move along the streets with the same 
impetuous speed as if they travelled with post- 
liorses ; and the example of the senators is 
boldly imitated by the matrons and ladies, 
wliosc covered carriages are continually driving 
round the immense space of the city and sub- 
urbs. Whenever these persons of high distinc- 
tion condescend to visit the public baths, they 
assume, on tlieir entrance, a tone of loud and 


CHAP. 

XXXI. 


^ The carruaF, or coaches of the Homans, were often of solul 
silver, curiously carved and engraved j and the irap[)jngs of the mules, 
or horses, were embossed with gold. This inagmriccnicc rontinn<=‘d 
from the reign ol Nero to that ot Honoiins; and tlic ApijIlUI w^ay 
was covered with the sjilendid equipages of the nobles, who ( ana' um 
to meet St. Melania, when she n turned to Rome, six yea^^ hc lore the 
Gothic siege (Seneca, cpisL. Ixxxvii. Phn. Hist. Nal nr. xxxiii. 
Paulin. Nolan, apnd Baron. Annal. Eceles A. D 3y7. N'' a-). Yet 
pomp IS well exclianged for convenience , and a ])lam modern coach, 
that is Imng upon springs, is much })rcferable to the -.ilvei or gold 
carls of antiquity, which rollec on the axle-tree, and were exposed, 
for the most part, to the inclemency o/the weather. 

In a homily of Asterius, bishop of Aiuasia, M- de A alois has 
discovered (ad Ammian, xiv. h.) that this was a new fashion , that 
bears, wolves, lions, and lygets, w^ods, hunting-matches, &c. were 
represented in embroidery j and that the more pious coxcombs sub- 
stituted the figure or legend of some favourite saint. 
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CHAP, number of three thousand two hundred*^. Yet 
XXXl. 

armament, which might have sub- 
verted, or restored, the greatest empires of the 
earth, the African usurper made a very faint and 
feeble impression on the provinces of his rival. 
As he marched from the port, along the road 
which leads to the gates of Rome, he was en- 
countered, terrihed, and routed, by one of the Im- 
perial captains ; and the lord of this mighty host, 
deserting his fortune and his friends, ignominiously 
fled with a single ship'^h When Heraclian landed 
in the harbour of Carthage, he found that the 
whole province, disdaining such an unworthy ruler, 
had returned to their allegiance. The rebel was 
beheaded in the ancient temple of Memory ; his 
consulship was abolished and the remains of hi.s 
private fortune, not exceeding the moderate sum 
of four thousand pounds of gold, were granted 
to the brave Constantins, who had already de- 
fended the throne, which he afterwards shared 
with his feeble sovereign. Honorius viewed, with 
supine indifference, the calamities of Rome and 

Oro 6 iu 3 composec) his history in Africuj only two years after 
the events ; yet his authority secras to be overbalanced by the imjfro- 
bability of the fact. The Chronicle of Marcellinus gives Heraclian 
700 ships, and 3000 men ; the latter of these numbers is ridiculously 
corrupt ; but the former would please me very much. 

I'he Chronicle of Idaiius affirms, without the least apjtrar^ 
ance of truth, that he advanced as far aa Otriculum, in Umbria, 
where he was overthrown in a great battle, with the loss of fifty 
thousand men. 

Sefe Cod. Theod. 1. xv. tit. xiv. leg. 13. The legal acts per- 
formed in his naine^ even the manumission of slaves, were declared 
invalid^ till liiey had been foruiaily repeated. 
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Italy but the rebellious attempts of Attains and 
Heraclian, against his personal safety, awakened, 
for a moment, the torpid instinct of his nature. 

He was probably ignorant of the causes and 
events which preserved him from these impending 
dangers; and as Italy was no longer invaded by 
any foreign or domestic enemies, he peaceably 
existed in the palace of Ravenna, while the tyrants 
beyond the Alps were repeatedly vanquished in 
the name, and by the lieutenants, of the son ot 
Theodosius'^. In the course of a busy and inte- 
resting narrative, I might possibly ibrget to men- 
tion the death of such a prince: and I shall there- 
fore take U'e precaution of observing, in this 
place, that' he survived the last siege of Rome 
about thirteen years. 

The usurpation of Constantine, who reccivetf Hcvoiu- 

• 1 . r 1) ■ • 111 of 

the purple from the legions or linttun, had been dud 

suecessful ; and seemed to be secure. His title 
was acknowledged, from the wall oi Antoninus 4 (hj — ris. 
to the columns of Hercules; and, in the midst 

I have disd.nncd to mention a very and probably a 

false, report (Procop. de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c '2 that Hoiiorio. wjs 
alarmed by the loss of Rome, till he understood ilut it was not a 
favouTile chicken ol that name, but on/// the rapual of ihr world, 
winch bad been lost. Yet fven this story is some evidence of lUc 
public opinion. 

The materials for tlie lives of all these tyrants are taken rrom 
six contemporary hibionans., iwo Latins, and four Greeks , Orosius, 

1. vii. c, 42. p. 581, 582, 5d3. ; Renatus Profuturus Frigeridu^, a[*ud 
Gregor. Turon . 1. ii. c. 9'» iti the historians of France, torn. u. p. l65, 

166. 2Losimus, h VI. p. 370, S71. Olympiodorus, apud Phot. p. 180, 

181. 184, 185. Sozomen, 1. ix. c. I J, 13, 14, 15 , and Philoslor- 
gius, 1. xi. c. 5, 6 , with Codefroy^ D'^rf rtaihins, p- 477 481. ; be- 

sides the four Chronicles of Prosper Tyro, Prosper of Ac^uitain, Ida- 
tius anti MarceUinus. 


XXXI. 
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CHAP, of tile public disorder, he shared the dominion, 
and the plunder, of Gaul and Spain, with the 
tribes of Barbarians, whose destructive progress 
was no longer checked by the Rhine or Pyrenees. 
Stained with the blood of the kinsmen of Hono- 
rius, he extorted, from the court of Ravenna, 
with which he secretly corresponded, the ratifica- 
tion of his rebellious claims. Constantine en- 
gaged himself, by a solemn promise, to deliver 
Italy from the Goths ; advanced as far as the 
banks of the Po ; and after alarming, rather than 
assisting, his pusillanimous ally, hastily returned to 
the palace of Arles, to celebrate, with intempe- 
rate luxury, his vain and ostentations triumph. 
But this transient prosperity was soon interrupted 
and destroyed by the revolt of count Gerontius, 
the bravest of his generals ; who, during the ab- 
sence of his son Constans, a prince already in- 
vested with the Imperial purple, had been left to 
command in the provinces of Spain. For some 
reason, of which we are ignorant, Gerontius, 
instead of assuming the diadem, placed it on the 
head of his friend Maximus, who fixed his resi- 
dence at Tarragona, while the active count pressed 
forwards, through the Pyrenees, to surprise the 
two emperors, Constantine and Constans, before 
they could prepare for their defence. The son 
was made prisoner. at Vienna, and immediately 
put to death : and the unfortunate youth had 
scarcely leisure to deplore the elevation of his 
family ; which had tempted, or compelled him, 
sacrilegiously to desert* the peaceful obscurity 
of the monastic life. The father mainjained a 
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sieee within the walls of Arles; but those walls Clf,\P. 

^ 'VY W I 

must have yielded to the assailants, had not the / ^ 
city been unexpectedly relieved by the approach 
of an Italian army. The name of Honorius, the 
proclamation of a lawful emperor, astonished the 
contending parties of the rebels. (scrontius, 
abandoned by his own troo|)s, (scaped to the 
conhnes of Sjaiin ; and rescued his name from 
oblivion, by the Roman courage whieli appeared 
to animate tlie last moments of his life. In the 
middle of the night, a great body of his perfidious 
soldiers surrounded, and attacked his house, which 
he had strongly barricaded. His wife, a valiant 
friend of the nation of tlie Alani, and some 
faithful slaves, were still attached to his person; 
and he used, with so much skill and resolution, a 
large magazine of darts and arrows, tfiat al>ovc 
three hundred of the assailants lost their lives in 
the attempt. His slaves, when all the missile 
weapons were spent, fled at the dawn of day ; 
and Gerontius, if he had not bt en restrained by 
conihigal tenderness, might have imitated their 
example; till the soldiers, provoked by such ob- 
stinate resistance, applied fire on all sides to the 
house. In this fatal extremity, he complied with 
the request of his Barbarian friend, and cut off 
his head. The wife of Gerontius, who conjured 
him not to abandon her to a life of misery and 
disgrace, eagerly presented her neck to bis sword ; 
and the tragic scene w'as terminated Ity the death 
of the count himself, who, after three inefiectual 
strokes, drew a short dagger, and sheathed it in 
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CHAP, his heart The unprotected Maximus, whom 
he had invested with the purple, was indebted 
for his life to the contempt that was entertained 
of his power and abilities. The caprice of the 
Barbarians, who ravaged Spain, once more seated 
this Imperial phantom on the throne: but they 
soon resigned him to the justice of Honorius ; 
and the tyrant Maximus, after he had been shewn 
to the people of Ravenna and Rome, was jtublicly 
executed. 

Character The general, Constantins was his name, who 
rieaofihe raised by his approach the siege of Arles, and 
^wTan- dissipated the troops of Gerontius, was born 
tii‘9. a Roman : and this remarkable distinction is 
strongly expressive of the decay of military spirit 
among the subjects of the empire. The strength 
and majesty which were conspicuous in the per- 
son of that general marked him, in the popu- 
lar opinion, as a candidate worthy of the throne, 
which he afterwards ascended. In the familiar 
intercourse of jmvate life, his manners were 
cheerful and engaging: nor would he sometimes 
disdain, in the licence of convivial mirth, to vie 

The praises which Sozomcn has bestowed on this act of de- 
spair, appear strange and scandalous in the mouth of an ecclesiaslicjl 
historian. He observes (p/379-), that the wife oi Gerontius was a 
Christum \ and that her death was worthy of her religion, and of 
immortal fame. 

E*Sof a£m> rwpavv/Jo;, is the expression of Olytnpiodorus, which 
he seems to have borrowed from ^olus, a tragedy of Euripides, of 
which some fragments only are now extant (Eunpid. Barius, tom. n. 
p. 413. vlt. 38, V This allusion may prove, that the ancient tragic 
]^>oets were still familiar to the Greeks of the fifth century. 
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with the pantomimes themselves, in the exercises ('Hap, 
of their ridiculous profession. But when the 
trumpet summoned him to arms ; when he 
mounted his horse, and, bending down (for such 
was his singular practice) almost upon the neck, 
fiercely rolled his large animated eyes round the 
field, Constantius then struck terror intr> his foes, 
and inspired his soldiers with the assurance of 
victory. He had received from the court of 
Ravenna the important commission of extirpating 
rebellion in the provinces of the West ; and the 
pretended emperor Constantine, after enjoying a 
short and anxious respite, was again besieged in 
his capital by the arms of a more formidable 
enemy. Yet this interval allowed time for a 
successful negociation with the Franks and Ale- 
manni ; and his amhassadov, Edohic, soon re- 
turned, at the head of an army, to disturb the 
operations of the siege of Arles. The Roman 
general, instead of expecting the attack in his 
lines, boldly, and perhaps wisely, resolved to jniss 
the Rhone, and to meet the Barbarians. His 
measures were conducted with so riuicb skill and 
secrecy, that, while they engaged the infantry ol 
Constantius in the front, they w^re suddenly at- 
tacked, surrounded, atid destroyed by the cavalry 
of his lieutenant Ulphilas, who had silently 
gained an advantageous pi)st in the rear. The 
remains of the army of Exlobic were preserved by 
flight or submission, and their leader escaped from 
the field of battle to the house of a faithless 
friend ; who too clearly understood, that the head 
of his obnoxious guest would be an acce[)tablc 
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Death of 
the usur- 
per Cou- 
stanline, 
A. 0.411, 
Nov. ' 28 . 


Fall of ihc 
usurpers, 
Jovinus, 
Sebastian, 
and Atta- 
ins, 

A.D. 
411— 4l(). 


and lucrative present for the Imperial general. 
On this occasion Constantins behaved with the 
magnanimity of a genuine Roman. 8ul)duing, 
or suppressing, every sentiment of jealousy, he 
publicly acknowledged the merit and services of 
Ulphilas : but he turned with horror from the 
assassin of Edobic ; and sternly intimated his com- 
mands, that the camp should no longer be pol- 
luted by the presence of an ungrateful wretch, 
who had violated the laws of friendship and 
hospitality. The usurper, who beheld, from the 
walls of Arles, the ruin of his last hopes, was 
tempted to place some confidence in so generous 
a conqueror. He required a solemn promise for 
his security; and after receiving, by the imposi- 
tion of hands, the sacred character of a Christian 
Presbyter, he ventured to open the gates of the 
city. But he soon experienced, that the prin- 
ciples of honour and integrity, which might re- 
gulate the ordinary conduct of Constantins, were 
superseded by the loose doctrines of political 
morality. The Roman general, indeed, refused 
to sully his laurels with the blood of Constantine; 
but the abdicated emperor, and his son Julian, 
were sent under a strong guard into Italy ; and 
before they reached the palace of Ravenna, they 
met the ministers of death. 

At a time wlien it was universally confessed, 
that almost every man in the empire was soperior 
in personal merit to the princes whom the acci- 
dent of their birth had seated on the throne, a 
rapid succession of usurpers, regardless of the fate 
of their predecessors, still continued to arise. 
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This niisclhef was pocniiarly fell in the provinces CHAP 
of iSjjain and Gaul, where the principles of order 
and obedience had been extinguished l)v 'var and 
rebellion. Before Constantine resigned the pur- 
ple, and in the fourth month of the siege of Arles, 
intelligence was received in the Imjxrial camp, 
that Jovinns had assumed the diadem at Mentz, 
in the Upper Germany, at the instigation of Goar, 
king of the Alani, and of Guntiarius, king of the 
Burgnndians ; and that the candidate, on whom 
tliey had bestowed the empire, advanced with a 
formidable host of Barbarians, from the banks of 
the Rhine to those of the Rhone. Every circum- 
stance is dark and extraordinary in the short his- 
tory of the reign of Jovinus. It was natural to 
expect, that a brave and skilful general, at the 
head of a victorious army, would have asserted, in 
a held of battle, the justice of the cause of Hono- 
rius. The hasty retreat of Constantins miitht he jus- 


tihed by weighty reasons ; but he resigned, without 
a struggle, the possession of Gaul : and Dardanus, 
the Praetorian praefect, is recorded as the oidy ma- 


gistrate who refused to yield obedicmcc to the 
usurper'^. When the Goths, two years after the 


Sidonius Ajjollinari.s (I. v. cpist. 9. p. 130. and N'S. .‘'irmond, 
p. 58. stigmatising tlio fucomlancy of ConstAniinc, itu- Atci/Uy 
of Jovinus, the of Gcrontius, continues to observe, that a// the 

vices of these tyrants were united in the [)^r^on (if Darclauii^. \ < i the 
praefect supported a respecuble character in tlic world, and even in thr 
churcb; held a detout corres|>ondenrc with St. Augustin and St. 
Jerom; and was complimented by the latter (tom. lii. p Olj.) vvuli 
the epithets of Christianorum Nobdissime, and Nobilnmi C hrislrni- 


issime. 
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chap, siege of Rome, established their quarters in Gaul, 
natural to suppose that their inclination 
could be divided only between the emperor Hono- 
rius, with whom they had formed a recent alliance, 
and the degraded Attalus, whom they reserved 
in their camp for the occasional purpose of acting 
the part of a musician or a monarch. Yet in a 
moment of disgust (for whtch it is not easy to 
assign a cause, or a date), Adolphus connected 
himsell with the usurper of Gaul ; and imposed 
on Attains the ignominious task of negociating 
the treaty, which ratified his own disgrace. We 
are again surprised to read, that, instead of con- 
sidering the Gothic alliance as the firmest support 
of his throne, Jovinus upbraided, in dark and 
ambiguous language, the otticious importunity 
of Attains ; that, scorning the advice of his great 
ally, he invested with the purple his brother Se- 
bastian ; and that he most imprudently accepted 
the service of Sarus, when that gallant chief, the 
soldier of Honorius, was provoked to desert the 
court of a prince, who knew not how to reward, 
or punish. Adolphus, educated among a race oi 
warriors, who esteemed the duty of revenge as 
the most precious and sacred portion of their in- 
heritance, advanced with a body of ten thousand 
Goths to encounter the hereditary enemy of the 
house of Balti. attacked Sarus at an un- 

guarded moment, when he was accompanied only 
by eighteen or twenty of his valiant followers. 
United by friendship, animated by despair, but 
at length oppressed by * multitudes, this band of 
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heroes deserved tlie esteem, without exciting the cntR 
compassion, of their enemies; and the lion was 
no sooner taken in tlie toils'^, than he was in- 
stantly dispatched. The death of Sams dis- 
solved the loose alliance which Adolphus still 
maintained with the usurpers of Gaul. He again 
listened to the dictates of love and prudence; and 
soon satisfied^e brother of Placidia, by the assu- 
rance that he would immediately transmit, to tlu' 
palace of Ravenna, the beads of the two tyrants, 
Jovinus au*l Sebastian. The king of the (iotbs 
executed his promise without difficulty or delay : 
the helpless brothers, unsupported by any personal 
merit, were abandoned by their Barbarian auxilia- 
ries ; ami the short opposition of Valentia was 
expiated by the ruin of one of the noblest cities ol 
Gaul. The em()erur, chosen by the Roman se- 
nate, who had been promoted, degraded, insulted, 
restored, again degraded, and again insulted, was 
Bnally abandoned to his fate ; but when the (iothic 
king withdrew his protection, he w'as restrained, by 
pity or contempt, from offering any violence to 
the person of Attalus. The unfoi tmiate Attains, 
who was left without subjects or allies, einbarlo'd 
in one ol the ports of Spain, in search of some 
secure and solitary retreat; but he \\as iiiter- 


TKe expression may be undcrsiootl almost liurally ; < )lvmpi- 
odorua saya, /uokt; aajixoit l7xx5^■ uia_\ i,- 

sack, nr a loose prirment ; and lliia method of eiuanghiit; arid t.iu i 
mg an enemy, laciiiiis cuntortis, was much |)racirtd by TIk lluri» 
(Ammian. xxxi. 2.). H fui pns vif avee des fiios ti'* ir.mblaii'm 
of Tilleiiionl, Hist des Empermr^, tom. v. p () '8 
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CHAR ccpted at sea, conducted to the presence of 
Honorius, led in triumph through the streets of 
Rome or Ravenna, and publicly exposed to the 
gazing multitude, on the second step of the throne 
of his invincible conqueror. The same measure 
of punishment, with which, in the days of his 
prosperity, he was accused of menacing his rival, 
was indicted on Attains himself : e was con- 
demned, after the amputation of two fingers, to 
a perpetual exile in the isle of Lipari, where he 
was supplied with the decent necessaries of life. 
The remainder of the reign of Honorius was 
undisturbed by rebellion ; and it may be ob- 
served, that, in the space of five years, seven 
usurpers had yielded to the fortune of a prince, 
who was himself incapable either of counsel or of 
action. 

Invasion The situation of Spain, separated, on all sides, 
from the enemies of Rome, by the sea, by the 
Vandals, mountains, and by intermediate provinces, had 
A.D.409, secured the long tranquillity of that remote and 
Oct. 13 . sequestered country; and we may observe, as a 
sure symptom of domestic happiness, that, in a 
period' of four hundred years, Spain furnished 
very few materials to the history of the Roman 
empire. The footsteps of the Barbarians, who, 
in the reign of Gallienus, had penetrated beyond 
the Pyrenees, were soon obliterated by the return 
of peace ; and in the fourth century of the Chris- 
tian aera, the cities of Emerita, or Merida, ot 
Corduba, Seville, Bracara, and Tarragona, were 
numbered with the most illustrious of the Roman 
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world. The various plenty of the animal, tlic cha 1‘. 
vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms, was iin - , ^ ^ 
proved and manufactured by the skill of an in- 
dustrious people; and the peculiar advantages ol 
naval stores contributed to support an extensive 
and profitable trade’"''’. The arts and sciences 
flourished under the protection of the emperors ; 
and if, the character of the Spaniards was en- 
feebled by peace and servitude, the hostile approach 
of the Germans, who bad spread terror and de- 
solaticm from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, seemed 
to rekindle some sparks of military afdour. As 
long as the defence of the mountains was en- 
trusted to the hardy and faithful militia of the 
country, tb(*y successfully repelled the fre<juent 
attempts of the Barbarians. But no sooner bad 
the national troops been compelled to resign their 
post to the Honoriau bands, in the service of 
Constantine, than the gates of Spain were trcii- 
chcrously betrayed to the public enemy, about 
ten months before the sack of Rome by the 
Goths The consciousness of guilt, and the 
thirst of rajline, promi»tcd the inerceiiary guards 

WiihiHit recurring to tlic more aiiCiciit writers, 1 shall quou 

three re 3 |)cctal)lc tesliinonies whn-h belong to the fourth aud sc\eiitli 

Cfilturies; the Exposilio tolius .Miiiiil) C|). lO , ui the lli.nl 1 olmuc nl 
Hrrdson's Minor Geograplirrs), An oi.m-. (dc Clan L rhilms, p - I’ 
edit. Toll ),and hidore of Srvill, ahslaC .nd < 'hron. a|i (nolnnii, 

Htst. GoU). 707.). Many particulars, letatiyc to the Icnihiy and 'r.Mo 
ol Spain, may be found in Noutriut,, Hispaiiia lllu.nraU, and iri Hui , 

Hi 3 t, (Ju Coiiiinerce des Aiicicti'^, c. lO. p 

The date is accurately fixed in the Fasti, and tlit C liruinc t ol 
Idatius. Orosius (1. vu. c. 40. o7H.) ui.|>uU'S tlie !<.>= oi ^pain m 

the treachery of the llonoriaus, wl^de buzomeii J. ix. (. • 

CUSC5 only their Dqjh^ence. 
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CHAP, of the Pyrenees to desert their station; to invite 
the artus of the Suevi, the Vandals, and the 
Alaiii ; and to swell the torrent which was poured 
with irresistible violence from the frontiers- of 
Gaul to the sea of Africa. The misfortunes of 
Spain may be described in the language of its 
most eloquent historian, who has concisely ex- 
pressed the passionate, and perhaps exaggerated, 
declamations of contemporary writers “ The 
“ irruption of these nations was followed by the 
“ most dreadful calamities : as the Barbarians 
“ exercisetf their indiscriminate crnelty on the 
“fortunes of the Romans- and the Spaniards; 
“ and ravaged with equal fury the cities and the 
“ open country. The progress of famine reduced 
“ the miserable inhabitants to feed on the flesh 
“ of their fellow-creatures ; and even the wild 
“ beasts, who multiplied, without controul, in 
“ the desert, were exasperated, by the taste of 
“ blood, and the impatience of hunger, boldly 
“ to attack and devour their human prey. Pes- 
“ tilence soon appeared, the inseparable compa- 
“ nion of famine ; a large proportion of the peo- 
“ pie was swept away; and the groans of the 
“ dying excited only the envy of their surviving 
“ friends. At length the Barbarians, satiated 
“ with carnage and rapine, and afilicted by the 
“ contagious evils^ which they themselves had 
“ introduced, fixed their permanent seats in the 


Idatiua wuhe« to apply the prophecies of Daniel to tliese na- 
tional calaiiiiiifs ; and is therefore obliged to accommodate the cir- 
cumstances of the event to the terms of the prediction. 
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depopnlated country.^ The ancient Gallicia, CHAP, 
whose limits included tlie kingdom of Old 
Castillo, was diAuMed between the Sue\i and the 
“ Vandals ; the Alani were scattered over the pro- 
“ vinces of Carthagena and Lusitania, Irom the 
“ Mediterranean to tlie Atlantic Ocean; and the 
“ fruitful territory o( Ba'tica was allotted to th<‘ 

Silingi, another branch of the Vandalic nation. 

After legulating this partition, the c()n([nerors 
‘‘ contracted witli their mnv Md)jeets sonu' re(‘i- 
“ procal engagements ot protection and obc'diiaice: 
the lands were again cultivated; and the towns 
and villages were again occupied by a captive 
people. The greatest part ot tlie Npaniards 
“ was even disposed to [)iefer this new couditiuii 
of poverty and barbarism, to the severe oppres- 
“ sions of the Roman government ; y(^t there 
“ were many who still asserted their native frc('- 
(lorn ; and wlio refused, more especially in the 
“ mountains of (lallieia, to submit to the ikivha- 
rian yoke^"^.’’ 

The important j)rcsent of the hc^ads oi Jovmns A-lrilpIms, 
and Sebastian, had approved the triendshi]) of ale Cmh^ 
Adolpbus, and restored Gaul to the obedience 
his brother Hoiiorius. Peace was ineotnpatihle A 1). 4i4. 
with the situation and temper ol the kiii^ of tlie 
Goths. He readily acc(!j)ted the proposal of 


AJarnna tit Kebus llisp^Hifis, 1. v. c. 1 Loin t 
Cornit. 1753 . He had read, in Orosiu'^ '1 vii c. 41 
the Barbarians liad turned their swords into 


p I4 h. Hau, 
p. 37'-' tbal 
■'Cs riii't thai 


many of the Provincials iiatl jMclt rred inter Barbaros paujjcrein 
hbcrtaieni qiiam niter Koiiianos trib'jr iri.iui '.oliciludineni sustinere. 


VOL. V 


A ^ 
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CHAP, taming his victorious arras against the Barbarians 
y ^ ^ of Spain ; the troops of Constantins intercepted 
his communication with the sea-ports of Ganl, 
and gently pressed his march towards the Py- 
renees : he passed the mountains, and sur- 
prised, in the name of the emperor, the city ot 
Barcelona. The fondness of Adolphus for his 
Roman bride, was not abated by time or pos- 
session ; and the birth of a son, surnamed, from 
his illustrious grandsire, Theodosius, appeared to 
fix him for ever in the interest of the republic. 
The loss of that infant, whose remains were de- 
posited in a silver coffin in one of the churches 
near Barcelona, afflicted his parents ; hut the 
grief of the Gothic king was suspended by tht 
labours of the field ; and the course of his vic- 
tories was soon interrupted by domestic treason. 
He had impnidently received into his service one 
of the followers of Sarus ; a Barbarian of a daring 
spirit, but of a diminutive stature ; whose secret 
desire of revenging the death of his beloved 
patron, was continually irritated by the sarcasms 
His death, of k's insolent master. Adolphus was assas- 
®'oated in the palace of Barcelona ; the laws of 
the succession were violated by a tumultuous 
faction ; and a stranger to the royal race, 

This mixture of force and persuasion may be fairly inferretl 
from comparing Orosiiis'and Jornandes, the Roman and the Gothic 
historian. 

According to the system of Jornandes (c. S3, p. 659.'), the 
true hereditary right to the Gothic sceptre was vested in the AnuiL . 
but those princes^ who were the vassals of the Huns, cominandLti 
the tribes of the Ostrogoths in some distant parts of Germany o- 

Scylhia. 
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Singeric, the brother of Saras himself, was seated CHAP, 
on the Gothic throne. The first act of his reign , 
was the inhuman murder of the six children of 
Adolphus, the issue of a former marriage, whom 
he tore, without pity, from the feeble arms of 
a venerable bishop’"'. The unfortunate Placidin, 
instead of the respectful compassion, which she 
might have excited in the most savage breasts, 
was treated with cruel and wanton insult. The 
daughter ot the emperor Theodosius, confounded 
among a crowd of vulgar captives, was compelled 
to march on foot above twelve miles, before the 
horse of a Barbarian, the assassin of an husband 
whom Placidia loved and lanicnted’"'. 

But Placidia soon obtained the pleasure of ^ 
revenge ; and the view of her ignominious suf- .iiid restore 
ferings might rouse an indignant people against 
the tyrant, who was assassinated on the seventh tis— 418. 
day of his usurpation. After the death oi Singeric, 
the free choice of the nation bestowed the Gothic 
sceptre on Wallia; whose warlike and ambitious 
temper appeared, in the beginning of bis reign, 
extremely hostile to the republic. He marched 
in arms, from Barcelona to the shores of the At- 
lantic Ocean, which the ancients revered and 
dreaded as the boundary of the world. But 
when he reached the southern promontory of 

The murder is related by Olympiodorus ; but llu' nurulier of 
the children is taken from an epitaph of suspected authority 

The death of Adolphus was celebrated at Constantinople w ith 
illuminations and Circensian games, f^ee Cliroii Alexantlrin.) 

It may seem doubtful, whether the. Creeks were attuiled.on ihii 
occasion, by their haired of the Barhanans, or of the Latins 
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CHAP. Spain and, from tlie rock now covered by llie 
fortress of Gibraltar, contemplated tlie neigh- 
bouring and fertile coast of Africa, Wallia re- 
sumed the designs of conejnest, which had been 
interrupted by the death of Alaric. The winds 
and waves again disappointed the ( nterprise of the 
Goths ; and the minds of a superstitious people 
were deeply affected by the repeated disasters of 
storms and shipwrecks. In this disposition, tin* 
successor of Adolphus no longer refused to listt ii 
to a Roman ambassador, whose ])roposaIs we re 
enforced by the real, or su[)posed, approach of a 
numerous army, under the conduct of the hravi 
Constantius. A solemn treaty was stipulated and 
observed : Placidia was honourably restored to 
her brother; six hundred thousand measures oi 
wheat were delivered to the hungry Goths ' ; 
and Wallia engaged to draw his sword in the 
service of th(‘ empir(\ A l)loody war was in- 
stantly excited among the Barbarians of Spain , 
and the contending princes are said to have ad- 
dressed their letteVs, their ambassadors, and their 
hostages, to the throne of the Western emperor, 
exhorting him to remain a tranquil spectator ol 
their contest ; the events of which must he favour- 
able to the Romans, by the mutnal slaughter ot 

Quod aviis liujui. Vallia ttm^ 

Vandalicas turmas, et juncll Marlis Alanos 
Straut, et occiduam texc^rc cadavera Calpen. 

Sidon. Aprdlinar, in Panegyr. Aiithem. 30^ 
|). 300. edit. Sirnioiid. 

I liis bupply was ^ery acceptable ; the Qoths were insulted bv 
Uie Vandals ed Spam with tlie t^pithei of I'ruli, because, in ilieir ex* 
trenie distress, they had given a piece of gold for a trula, or aliuut 
half a pound oi flour. Oiynipiod apiid Flint, p. J89. 
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their coimiioii oiiciiiies"’'. The Spaiiisli wai was 
obstinately supported, during three campaigns, 
with desperate valour, and various success ; and 
the martial atcliievements of Wallia diffused 


tHAP. 

XX*XI, 


through the em[)ire the superior renown ot' the 
Gothic hero. He exterminated the Silingi, who 
had irretrievably ruined the elegant plenty of the 
province of Ua'tica. He slew, in battle, tin; king 
ol the Alani ; and the remains of those Scythian 
wanderers, who escaped from the field, instead ot 
choosing a new leader, humbly sought a refuge 
under the standard ol the Vandals, with whom 
they were ever atterwards confounded. The 
Vandals themselves, and the b>uevi, yielded to 
the efforts of the invincible Goths. The pro- 
miscuous multitude of Barbarians, wliose le- 
treat had been interce|)ted, were driven into the 
mountains of Gallicia; where they still continued, 
in a narrow compass, and on a barren soil, to ex- 
ercise their domestic and implacable hostilities. 
In the pride of victory, Wallia was faithful to his 
engagements; he restored his Npanish con(|uesis 
to the obedience of Honorius; and the tyranny of 
the Imperial officers soon reduced an oppn.sacd 
people to regret the time of their Barbarian sei 
vitude. While the event ot the war was still 
doubtful, the first advantages obtaimal by tbe 


Orositi;? lO'ierts a ctjp) of llu'W jirckiuicil U'ttfr' f li (tim 
tuiiiiibu^ paci'iii hahc’j oittniuintjiiF atfija nos nnhh inn- 

nolfis pyriniiib, ubt \ iiiciiini- , nnmni Uib' veto rpi.cMn ^ trii 

ReipLiblicjL* 'M iilrifjuc jj^rc niai:. 'tin nit t is juA huf I raii- 
nnt jjiTbaa'in ni):oll that U na' f flinrtaiin d , oi fxjirt 'cd, liy 'll'' 
Rarbdiiaiij 
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tain, 
A.D.419 


CHAP, arms of Wallia had encourae^d the court of Ra- 
, venna to decree the honours of a triumph to their 
feeble sovereign. He entered Rome like the an- 
cient conquerors of nations ; and if the monu- 
ments of servile corruption had not long since 
met with the fate which they deserved, we should 
probably find that a crowd of poets, and orators, 
of magistrates, and bishops, applanded the for- 
tune, the wisdom, and the invincible courage, of 
the emperor Honorius^“. 

Their esta- Such a triumph might have been justly claim- 

blishment ^ t 

in Aqui- cd by the ally of Home, if Wallia, before he re- 
passed the Pyrenees, bad extirpated the seeds of 
the Spanish war. His victorious Goths, forty- 
three years after they had passed the Danube, 
were established, according to the faith of treaties, 
in the possession of the second Aquitaiu ; a mari- 
time province between the Garonne and the 
Loire, under the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of Bourdeaux. That metropolis, advanta- 
geously situated for the trade of the ocean, was 
built in a regular and elegant form ; and its 
numerous inhabitants were distinguished among 
the Gauls by their wealth, their learning, and 
the Y'^hteneas of their manners. The adjacent 
province, which has been fondly compared to 
the garden of Eden, is blessed with a fruitful soil. 


Romani triumphans ingreditur, is the formal expression of 
Prosper’s Chronicle, The facts which relate to the death ot 
Adol[)hus, and the exploits of Wallia, are related from Olympiodo- 
r05 (ap. Phot. p. 188. )» (^rosms (1. vii. c- 43. p- 334 — 387.), Jornandes 
(dc Rebus Getlcis, c, 31, «nd the Chronicles of Idalius and 
Isidore. 
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and a temperate climate: the face of the country chap. 
displayed the arts and the rewards of industry ; 
and the Goths, after their martial toils, luxuri- 
ously exhausted the rich vineyards of Aquitain’^. 

The Gothic limits were enlarged, by the addi- 
tional gift of some neighbouring dioceses ; and 
the successors of Alaric fixed their royal residence 
at Thoulouse, which included five populous 
quarters, or cities, within the spacious circuit 
of its walls. About the same time, in the last 
years of the reign of Honorius, the Goths, the 
Burgundians, and the Franks, obtained a per- The Bur- 
manent seat and dominion in the provinces 
Gaul. The liberal grant of the usurper Jovinns 
to his Burgundian allies, was confirmed by 
the lawful emperor; the lands of the First, or 
Upper, Germany, were ceded to those formidable 
Barbarians ; and they gradually occupied, either 
by conquest or treaty, the two provinces which 
still retain, with the titles of Duchy and of 
County, the national appellation of Burgundy'"*'. 

The Franks, the valiant and faithful allies of the 
Roman republic, were soon tempted to imitate 
the invaders, whom they had so bravely resisted. 

Ausonius [de Claris DrVibuh, p. 257—262.) Boiu- 

deaux with the partial affection of a naltvc. See \n Sal-vian (dc Cm- 
hern. Dei, p, £28. Paris, 160B.) a RoriJ description of ihe iiiotinrt's 
of Aquitain and Novcnipnpiilania. 

Orosius (i. vii. c. 32. p. 550.) cornniends the mildness .aid 
modesty of these Burgundians, who treated tlitir subjects of (fan) .is 
their Christian brethren. Mascou has illustrated the origin ofihcir 
kingdom in the four first annotations at the end of his laborious His- 
tory of the Ancient Germans, vol ti p. 5 i.'i — 572 . ol ihi English 
translation. 
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CHAP. Treves, the capital of Gaul, was pillaged by their 
lawless bands ; and the humble colony, which 
they so long maintained in the district of Tox- 
andria, in Brabant, insensibly multiplied along 
the banks of the Meuse and Scheld, till their 
independent ])ower filled the whole extent of 
the Second, or Lower Germany. These facts 
may be sufficiently justified by historic evidence: 
but the foundation of the French monarchy by 
Pharamond, the conquests, the laws, and even 
the existence, of that hero, have been justly ar- 
raigned by the impartial severity of modern 
criticism 

The ruin of the opulent provinces of Gaul 
maybe dated from the cstal)lisbment of these Bar- 
A D 420 whose alliance was dangerous and op- 

&c. pressive, and who were capriciously impelled, by 
interest or passion, to violate the public peace. 
A heavy and partial ransom was imposed on the 
surviving provincials, who had escaped the cala- 
mities of war ; the fairest and most fertile lands 
were assigned to the rapacious strangers, for the 
use of their families, their slaves, and their cattle; 
and the trembling natives relinquished with a sigh 
the inheritance of their fathers. Yet these do- 
mestic misfortunes, which are seldom the lot of 
a vanquished people, had been felt and inflicted 

See Mascou, 1. viiu c. 43, 44, 45. Except in a short and 
suspicious line of the Chronicle of Prosper (m tom. i. p. 638.), the 
name of Pharamond is ne\er mentioned before the seventh century. 
The auihor of the Gesta Francorum (intoin.ii. p. 543.') suggests, 
probably i iiough, that ihe choice of Pharamond, or at least ol a king, 
was recommended to the Franks by his father Marcoiinr, who was 
an exile in Tuscany, 


State of 
the Bar- 
barians in 
Gaul, 
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by the Romans themselves, not only in tlie in- 
solence of foreign conquest, but in the raadm-ss 
ot civil discord. The Triumvirs proscribed cii^h- 
tecn of the most flourishing colonies of Italy ; and 
distributed their lands and houses to the veterans 
who revenged the death of Caesar, and oppressed 
the liberty ol their country. Two poets, of une- 
qual fame, have deplored, in similar circumstances, 
the loss of their patrimony ; but the legionaries 
ot Augustus appear to have surpassed, in violence 
and injnstiee, the Barbarians, who invaded Gaul 
under the reign of Honorius. It was not without 
the utmost diflieulty that Virgil escaped from the 
sword of the Centurion, who had usurped bis farm 
in the neighbourhood of Mantua ; but Paulinus 
of Bourdeaux received a sum of money from his 
Gothic purchaser, which he accepted with plea- 
sure and surprise ; and, though it w'as much inh;- 
rior to the real value of his estate, this act of rapine 
was disguised by some colours of moderation and 
equity The odious name of conquerors, was soft- 
ened into the mild and friendly appidlatioti of tin' 


CHAP. 

XXXI. 


O Lycitia, vivi pervcniniii^ ■ ativena iiosin 
(Quod nuncjiiam veriti suunis) ut ])osscbsor a^clli 
Diceret ■ Hccc mca sunt , veterea migrate coloai. 
Nuncvieli trisLes, &:r. 

See the whole of the ninth eclogue, with ihe ustdul Commeiuaiv ol 
Servius. Fifteen milcb of the Mantuan territory were <o.sigrm-.d lo ihe 
veterans, with a reservation, iii favour ot the inhabitants, ot iliree 
miles round the city. l{ven in this favour they w'cre cheated by Ah 
fenus Vanis, a famous lawyer, and one of the coinmissioners, who 
measured eight hundred paces ot water and morass. 

Sec tlic remarkable passage of the Kticbansiicon ot Paulinus, 
o7o. apud Mascou, 1. viu. c. t'J • 
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CHAP, of tbe Romans ; and the Barbarians of Gaul, 
more especially the Goths, repeatedly declared, 
that they were bound to the people by tlje ties of 
hospitality, and to the emperor by the duty of 
allegiance and military service. The title of 
Honoriua and his successors, their laws, and their 
civil magistrates, were still respected in the pro- 
vinces of Gaul, ot which they had resigned the 
possession to the Barbarian allies ; and the kings, 
who exercised a supreme and independent autho- 
rity over their native subjects, ambitiously solicited 
the more honourable rank of master-generals of 
the Imperial armies Such was the involuntary 
reverence which the Roman name still impressed 
on the minds of those warriors, who had borne 
away in triumph the spoils of the Capitol, 

Revolt of Whilst Italy was ravaged by the Goths, and 
andArmo-ft succession ot tceble tyrants oppressed the pro- 
A^D 409 ijeyond the Alps, the British island sepa- 

rated itself from the body of the Roman empire. 
The regular forces, which guarded that remote 
province, bad been gradually withdrawn ; and 
Britain was abandoned, without defence, to the 
Saxon pirates, and the savages of Ireland and 
Caledonia. The Britons, reduced to this ex- 
tremity, no longer relied on the tardy and 
doubtful aid of a declining monarchy. They 
assembled in arms, repelled the invaders, and 

This important truth is established by the accuracy of Tille- 
mont (Hist, des Emp. tom, v. p. 641. ), and by the ingenuity of the 
Abb^ Dubos (Hist, de rEtablissement tie la Monarchie Frangoise 
dans Ics Gaulcs, tom. i. p. ■ 
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rejoiced in the important discovery of their own chap. 
strength Afflicted by similar calamities, and > 
.actuated, by the same spirit, the Armorican pro- 
vinces (a name which comprehended the maritime 
countries of Gaul between the Seine and the 
Loire resolved to imitate the example of the 
neighbouring island. They expelled the Roman 
magistrates, who acted under the authority of the 
usurper Constantine ; and a free government was 
established among a people who had so long been 
subject to the arbitrary will of a master. The 
independence of Britain and Armorica was soon 
confirmed by Honorius himself, the lawful empe- 
ror of the West ; and the letters, by which he com- 
mitted to the new states the care of their own 
safety, might be interpreted as an absolute and per- 
petual abdication of the exercise and rights of 
sovereignty. This interpretation was, in some 
measure, justified by the event. After the usurp- 
ers of Gaul had successively fallen, the maritime 
provinces were restored to the empire. Yet their 
obedience was imperfect and precarious : the vain, 
inconstant, rebellious disposition of the people, 
was incompatible either with freedom or servi- 


Zoslmus (1. vi, p. 376. 383.) relates in a few words the revolt 
of Uritain and Armorica. Our antiquarians, even the great Camdeo 
hinfticlf, have been betrayed into may gross errors, by tlicir impcrtcct 
knowledge of the history of the continent. 

The limits of Armorica are defined by two national geogra- 
phers, Messieurs.de Valois and D'Anville, in their iS'olituis of An- 
cient Gaul. Tlic word had been used in n more extensive, and was 
afterwards contracted to a much narrower, signification. 
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CHAP. 

XXXI. 


State of 
Britain, 
A.D. 
409—449. 


tude’^^; and Armorica, though it could not long 
maintain the form of a republic was agitated by 
frequent and destructive revolts. Britain was ir-. 
recoverably lost^^'. But as the emperors wisely ic- 
quiesced in the independence of a remote province, 
the separation w as not embittered by the reproach 
of tyranny or rebellion ; and the claims of allegi- 
ance and protection were succeeded by the mu- 
tual and voluntary offices of national friendship’ ^ 
This revolution dissolved the artificial fabric 
of civil and military government; and the inde- 


Gens inter gcminos notissima olanditur aiiincs, 
Armoricana priusveleri cognoinine dicta. 

Torvd, ferox, ventosa, proeax, incauta, rebellls ; 
Inconstaiis, disparqiic sibi novitatis amore ; 

Prfxliga verborum, sed non ci prodiga facii. 

Erricus, Monach m Vit. St, Gcrmani, 1. v. apud Vales. NoUt. Cial- 
liarura, p. 43. Valesius alleges several icstunonies to confirm this 
character; to which I shall add the evidence of the presbyter (’on- 
stantine (A. D. 4S8.), who, in the life of St. (Germain, calls lln^ Ar- 
niorican rebels inobilem et indisci[)linaiuin [jopuliim. Sec the His- 
torians of France, tom. 1 . p. 643. 

I thought it necessary to enter my protest against this part of 
the system of the Abbe Dubos, which Montesquieu has so vigo- 
rously opposed. See Esprit des Luix, I. xxx. c. 

Bpravv/av jutv to* PuijuaiOi ayacrcucrotff^cft axfTi ty^oy^ are tlie WOrds of 
Procopius (dc Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 2. p. 181. Louvre edition) in a 
very im|X)rtant passage, wduch has been too much neglected. Even 
Bede (Hist. Gent. Anglican. 1 . i. c. 12. p. 50. edit. Smith) acknow- 
ledges that the Romans finally left Britain m the reign of Ilonorius. 
Yet our modern historians and antiquaries extend the term of their 
dominion ; and there are some who allow only the inten^al of a feVv 
months between their departure and the arrival of the Saxons. 

Bede has not forgotten the occasional aid of the legions against 
the Scots and Piets ; and more authentic proof will hereafter be pro- 
duced, that the independent Britons raised 12,000 men for the ser- 
vice of the emj>eror Anthemius, in Gaul. 
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pendent eouiitry, during: n period of forty years, CHAP, 
till the descent of the Saxons, was ruled by the 
'_iiuthority of the elei|ry, the nobles, and the mu- 
ideipial towns I. Zosiimis, who alone has pre- 
served the memory ot this singular transaction, 
very accurately observes, that the letters ot 
Honorius wore addressed to the cifics ot Bri- 
tain Under the protection ot the Romans, 
ninety-two considerabh* towns had arisen in tlu’ 
several parts of that great province ; and, among 
these, thirty-three cities were distinguished above 
the rest by their superior privileges and import- 
ance Each of these cities, as in all the other 
provinces of the enii)ire, formed a legal corpo- 
ration, for the purpose of regulating their domestic 
policy ; and the powers of municipal government 
were distributed among annual magistrates, a 
select senate, and the assend)ly of the peo- 
ple, according to the original mod( 1 ot the 
Roman constitution The managemeut ol a 

common revenue, the, exercise of civil and cri- 
minal jurisdiction, and the habits of public coun- 
sel and command, were inherent to these petty 


I owe It to myselt, and to historic iriuh, to declare, ilul some 
circumstances m Oils pangraph arc Ibimdccl only on o.iij' Murr and 
analogy. The stubbornness ol our language has -omtlnm- forced 
me to deviate from the cvvdtlional into the indicalivc mood 
rifCy ra; B^iTavv/a croAuf, Zosimus, l.vi. [). ^>83- 
Two cities of Britain were nmuitijna, nine len Latn 

jure donatcr, twelve of eminent note. This detail is taken 

from Richard of Cirencester, tie Situ Briiannia% p 30. , and tlioug i 
it may not seem probable, that he wrote from the IMSS. o( a Roman 
general, he shews a genuine knowledge ol antiquity, ver> exlraort i 
nary tor a monk of the lourtcciith (iiiinry 

Sec Maffei Verona llluMrata, |urti.l.t. |i. s:>— lUb. 
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CHAP, republics; and when they asserted their inde- 
pendence, the youth of the city, and of the 
adjacent districts, would naturally range them-, 
selves under the standard of the magistrate. But 
the desire of obtaining the advantages, and of 
escaping the burthens, of political society, is a 
perpetual and inexhaustible source of discord ; 
nor can it reasonably be presumed, that the re- 
storation of British freedom was exempt from 
tumult and faction. The pre-eminence of birth 
and fortune must have been frequently violated 
by bold and popular citizens ; and the haughty 
nobles, who complained that they were become 
the subjects of their own servants would some- 
times regret the reign of an arbitrary monarch. 
II. The jurisdiction of each city over the adjacent 
country, was supported by the patrimonial in- 
fluence of the principal senators ; and the smaller 
towns, the villages, and the proprietors of land, 
consulted their own safety by adhering to the 
shelter of these rising republics. The sphere of 
their attraction was proportioned to the respective 
degrees of their wealth and populousness ; but the 
hereditary lords of ample possessions, who were 
not oppressed by the neighbourhood of any 
powerful city, aspired' to the rank of indepen- 
dent princes, and boldly exercised the rights 
of peace and war. The gardens and villas, 
which exhibited some faint imitation of Ita- 
lian elegance, would soon be converted into 

Lfges restituit, libertatemque reducit, 

Et servos famulis non sinil esse sals. 

Itinerar. Rutil. 1. i. 21.';. 
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strong castles, the refuge, in time of danger, of chap. 
the adjacent country the produce of the land 
was applied to purchase arms and horses ; to 
idaintain a military force of slaves, of peasants, 
and of licentious followers ; and tlie chieftain 
might assume, within his own domain, the powers 
of a civil magistrate. Several of these British 
chiefs might be the genuine posterity of ancient 
kings ; and many more would be tempted to 
adopt this honourable genealogy, and to vin- 
dicate their hereditary claims, which had been 
suspended by the usurpation of the Caesars 
Their situation, and their hopes, would dispose 
them to affect the dress, the language, and the 
customs of their ancestors. If the princes of 
Britain relapsed into barbarism, while the cities 
studiously preserved the laws and manners of 
Rome, the whole island must have been gradually 
divided by the distinction of two national parties ; 
again broken into a thousand subdivisions of 
war and faction, by the various provocations 
of Interest and resentment. The public strength, 
instead of being united against a foreign enemy, 
was consumed in obscure and intestine quanels ; 

An inscription (apud Sirmond, Not. ad Sidon. Apollinnr p.,'19. 
describes a castle, cum muris et portis, tuitioni omnium, erected by 
Hardanus on his own estate, near Sisteron, in the second Narbon- 
nese, and named by him Theopolis. 

The establishment of their power would have been easy in- 
deed, if we could adopt the impracticable scheme ol a lively and 
learned antiquarian ; who supjioscs, that the British monarchs of the 
several tribes continued to reign, though with subordinate jurisdic- 
tion, from the time of Claudius to that of Hononus. See W hitaker ^ 

History of Manchester, vol. i. p. 2+7 — 257- 
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(11 A I*, uiid the personal merit which had jdaced a siir- 
t cessfid leader at the head of his e(|uals, might 

enable him to subdue the freedom of some neigh- 
bouring cities ; and to claim a rank among IkT 
who infested Britain after tin* disso- 
lution of the Roman government. III. The 
British church might he composed of thirty or 
forty bishops with an ade(|uate proportion ol 
the inferior clergy; and the ^\dul of riches (for 
the'v seem to have been poor'"') would compel 
them to deserve the public esteem, by a (hcent 
and exemplary hehavionr. The interest, as well 
as the temper, of the clergy, was lavoiirable to 
the peace and union of their distracted country: 
those salutary lessons might be fre(|uently incul- 
cated in their popular discourses ; and the epis* 
copal synods were the only councils that could 
pretend to tlie weight and authoiity of a national 
assembly. In such councils, wdure the princes 
and magistrates sat promiscuously with the bishops, 
the important affairs of the state, as well as of 
the church, might he freely debated ; differences 
reconciled, alliances formed, contributions im- 
])osed, w ise resolutions often concerted, and sorne- 

A?^K’ xjTTO Tu^a'jvoi; rvn aolb suevs. PfOCOpiUS, de BeJl. Vandal. 

I. i. c. 2. p. 181. Britannia lertilis provincia lyrannoniin, was the 
expression of Jerorn,inihe year4i:> (torn. ii. p. ad C’tesiphont.)- 
By the pilgrims, who resorted e>ery year to the Holy Land, the 
monk, of Bethlein received the earliest and most accurate intelligence. 

See Bingham’s Eccles. Antiquities, vol. i. 1. ix. c 6. p. 394. 

It IS reported of British bishops who assisted at the council 
of Rimini, A.D. 359. tarn pau|)ero6 fuisse ut nihil haberent. Sul[)i- 
cius Severus, Hist. Sacra, l.ii. p. 490. .Some ol their hreihren, 
however, were in lieller circumslaucea 
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times executed : and there is reason to believe, rilAn. 
that, ill moments of extreme dan}>;er, a Poulru^on, 

\ or Dictator, was eli eted liy the j;eneial consent of 
the Britons. These pastoral cares, so worthy of 
the episcopal character, were interrupted, liowcver, 
bv zeal and snpeistition ; and the British clerity in- 
cessantly lahonred to eradicate il)c Pclaitian heresy, 
which thev alihorred, as the picnliar disgrace oi 
their nativi' country'"''. 

It is somewhat remarkable, or rather it is ex- Assembly 
tremely ntitural, that the revolt o! Britain and 
Armorica should have introduced an ajipearant (’ 0 '“’^ "* 
of liberty into the obedient province s ot (iatil. A.l). 4is. 
In a soiemn edict'"’, filled with the stronitcst 
assurances of that paternal afieetion which princes 
so often express, tind so seldom tee!, the cmpeior 
Ilonorius promulgated his intention ot convening 
an annual assembly t>t the vetew : a 

name peculiarly appropriated to Aijiiiimn .iiid 
the ancient Narlionnesc, which had long since 
exchanged tlu'ir Celtic rudeness lor the nstlnl 
and elegant arts of Italy"". Arles, the scat ot 
government and commerce, was apiiointcd tor 
llie place of the assembly ; which regularly 

Consult Usher, (Ic AiitK] licclos ttnlanuu.u c K— 1 . 

- See .he correct text ol tins e.hct, ,0 |,ulih=he,l K .Sirinoiul 
(Not. a.l Sulon. Apollio. p. 1 1?-)- Hiucnor, of KIkuos who as- 
signs a place to llu ?•!»/;«;«, hah properly seen on the .null. cent. .rs ; 
a more perfect copy. Duhos. H.si, Criti<|-.c ric I.. Mon oclin 1‘ran- 
uoisc, tom. i p 241 — 2bfy. 

It is cvulcTit from the hotitia, that ilu- pniwntc 

the V.enncnsis, the nununne Alps, .lie hr. .or'l sccoml Narhonncac, 
Novempopuldnia, and the first and stfoad Aqi^tam. n u room 
ol the first Aeputain, the Abb<mul.6s. on , h. au.borUy ol Ilmcnur, 
ilesires to introduce the hrst Lugdnncusis. or I.youue.i. 


VOL. V. 
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CHAP, continued twenty-eight days, from the fifteenth ol 
August to the thirteenth of September, of every 
year. It consisted of the Praetorian pnefect of 
Gauls ; of seven provincial governors, one con 
sular, and six presidents ; of the magistrates, ami 
perhaps the bishops, of about sixty cities ; and ol 
a competent, though indefinite, number of ilu 
most honourable and opulent possessors of land, 
who might justly be considered as the repre senta' 
tives of tludr country. They were empowered to 
interpret and communicate the laws of their sove 
reign ; to expose the grievances and wishes ol 
their constituents ; to moderate the excessive or 
unequal weight of taxes ; and to deliberate on 
every subject of local or national importance, that 
could tend to the restoration of the peac(‘ and 
prosperity of the seven provinces. If such an in- 
stitution, which gave the people an interest in their 
own government, had been universally established 
by Trajan or the Antonines, the seeds of public 
wisdom and virtue might have been cherished and 
propagated in tlje empire of Rome. The privi- 
leges of the subject would have secured the throne 
of the monarch ; the abuses of an arbitrary admi- 
nistration might have been prevented, in some 
degree, or corrected, by the interposition of these 
representative assemblies ; and the country would 
have been defendec^ against a foreign enemy by the 
arms of natives and freemen. Under the mild and 
generous influence of liberty, the Roman empire 
might have remained invincible and immortal ; or 
if its excessive magnitude, and the instability ot 
hoBj^n affairs, had opposed such perpetual conti- 
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nuance, its vital and constituent members miMit CHAP, 
have separately preserved their vigour and inde- 
pendence. Hut in the decline ot the empire, when 
every principle of health and lite had been ex- 
hausted, the tardy application of this partial re- 
medy was incapable of producing any important 
or salutary effects. The emperor Honorins ex- 
presses his surprise, that he must compel the 
reluctant provinces to accept a privilege which 
they should ardently have solicited. A fine of 
three, or even five, pounds ot gold, was imposed 
on the absent representatives ; who seem to hav(‘ 
declined this imaginary gift ot a tree constitution, 
as the last and most cruel insult ot their oppres- 
sors. 
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f HAP. XXXII. 

Arcadius Emperor of the East.—Admimstratwn 
and Disgrace of Eulropius. — •Revolt of Gauias. 
— Persecution of St. John Chrpsostom. — Theodo- 
sius II. Emperor of the East. — His Sis to 
Pulchertu. — llis fViJe. Eudocia. — The Persian 
li ar, and Division if Armenia. 

chap. The division of the Roman world between the 
sons of Theodosios, marks the final establisl)ment 
Theeni- of the empire of the East, which, from the reien 

Dire ^ ^ ^ 

East, or Arcadius to the taking of Constantinople by the 
— Turks, subsisted one thousand and fifty-eight 
Heign of years, in a state of premature and perpetual decay. 

A D. Ihe sovereign ot that empire assumed, and obsti* 
39 ^— 408 . Irately retained, the vain, and at length fictitious, 
title of Emperor of the Romans ; and the heredi- 
tary appellations ot Caesar and Augustus conti- 
nued to declar(‘, that he was the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the first of men who had reigned over 
the first of nations. The palace of Constantinople 
rivalled, and perhaps excelled, the magnificence of 
Persia, and the eloquent sermons of St. Chry- 
sostom celebrate, while they condemn, the poinp- 

Father Montfaiicon, who, by the command ol Ins Benedictine 
Mipenors, was compelled (ste Longueruaria, tom. i. p. 205 .) to exe- 
cute the laborious edition of St. Cyhrvsostom, in thirteen volumes in 
folio (Paris, 1738 .), amused himself with extracting from that im- 
mense collection of morals some curious arUiguitieSf which illusirate 
tile manners of the 1 hecnloslan age (See (Chrysostom. Opera, tom . xin. 
P- ^92 196-), and his French 'Oissertation, in the Memoiiea dc 

I’Acad. des Inscriptions, tom xm. p. 474 — 49O 
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ous luxury of the reigu of Arc.ulius. “ Tlie crn- 
“ peror," says he, “ wears on his head eitlier a 
“ diadem, or a crown of gold, decorated with pre- 
“ cious Stones of inestimable value. These orna- 
“ ments, and his purple garments, are reserved for 
“ his sacred person alone; and his robes of silk 
“ are embroidered with the figures of golden dra- 
“ gons. His throne is of massy gold. When- 
“ over he appears in public, he is surrounded by 
“ his courtiers, his guards, and bis attendants. 
“ Their spears, their shields, their cuirasses, the 
“ bridles and trappings of their lou ses, hav(' eitliei 
“ th<! substance, or tin; appearance, of gold , .ind 
“ the large splendid boss in the midst of then 
“ shield, is encircled with smaller bosses, wbieli 
“ represent the shape of the human eye. Tiie two 
“ mules that draw the chariot of the monarch, 
arc perfectly white, and shining all over with 
gold. The chariot itsell, of pure ami solid gold, 
“ attracts the admiration of the spectators, who 
“ contemplate the purple curtains, tljc snowy cai 
“ pet, the size of the precious stones, and the 
“ resplendent plates of gold, that glitter as they 
“ are agitated by the motion of the carriage. The 
“ Imperial pictures are white, on a blue ground ; 
“ the emperor appears seated on his throne, with 
“ his arms, his liorses, and his guards beside Inm , 
“ and his vanquished enemjes in chains at his 
“ feet.” The successors of ( 'onstaiitiue established 
their perpetual residence in the roya! city, which 
he had erected on the verge of Europe and Asia. 
Inaccessible to the menaces of their enemies, and 


CHAU 

XXXll. 
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CHAP, perhaps to the complaints of their people, they 
received, with each wind, the tributary produc- 
tions of every climate ; while the impregnable ' 
strength of their capital continued for ages to 
defy the hostile attempts of the Barbarians. 
Their dominions were bounded by the Hadriatic 
and the Tigris ; and the whole interval of twenty- 
five days navigation, which separated the extreme 
cold of Scythia from the torrid zone of i^lthio- 
pia^ was comprehended within the limits of the 
empire of the East. The populous countries of 
that empire were the seat of art and learning, of 
luxury and wealth ; and the inhabitants, who 
had assumed the language and manners of Greeks, 
styled themselves, with some appearance of truth, 
the most efilighteued and civilized portion of the 
human species. The form of government was a 
pure and simple monarchy; the name of the 
Roman REPUuLrc, which so long preserved a 
faint tradition of freedom, was confined to the 
Latin provinces ; and the princes of Constan- 
tinople measured their greatness by the servile 
obedience of their people. They were ignorant 


’ According to the loose reckoning, that a ship could sail, with a 
fair wind, 1000 stadia, or 1C5 miles, in the revolution of a day and 
night j Diodorus Siculus computes ten days from the Palus Mosotis 
to Rhodes, and four days from Rhodes to Alexandria- The navi- 
gation of the Nile, from Alexandria to Syene, under the tropic of 
Cancer, required, as it was against the stream, ten days more. Diodor. 
Sicul. tom. i. 1. iil. p. 200. edit. Wesseling. He might, without 
much Impropriety, measure the extreme heat from the verge of the 
torrid zone j but he speaks of the IVloeotis in the 47th degree of nor- 
thern latitude, as if it lay within tlic polar circle. 
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how nitioh this passive disposition enervates and CHAP, 
degrades every faculty of the mind. Tl»e sub- . 

jects, who had resigned their will to the absolute 
commands of a master, were ecjually incapable of 
guarding their lives and fortunes against the, 
assaults of the Barbarians, or of defending their 
reason from the terrors of superstition. 

The first events of the reign of Arcadius and 

, tratioriand 

irlonorius are so intimately connected, that the character 
rebellion of the Goths, and the fall of Rnfinus, 
have already claimed a place in the history of the r)* 
West. It has already been observed, that Kutro- 
pins", one of the principal eunuchs of tb(' jia- 
lace of Constantinople, succeeded the hanglit)^ 
minister whose ruin he had accomplished, and 
whose vices he soon imitated. Every order of tin* 
state bowed to the new favourite ; and their tame 
and obsequious submission encouraged him to 
insult the laws, and, what is still moie diltieiilt 
and dangerous, the manners of his country. Un- 
der the weakest of the predecessors ol Arcadius, 
the reign of tlic eunuchs had been secret and 
almost invisible. They insinuated themselves 
into the confidence of the prince; hut thcii 
ostensible functions were confined lo the menial 
service of the wardrobe and Iin|>erial bed-ebain- 
ber. They might direct, in a whisper, the public 
counsels, and blast, by their malicious suggestions, 

' Barlhius, who adored hii* author ■vvilli the hliiid sii[)t'rslitioii nl 
a conimenUitor, gives the preference to the twohoek^ uducli ( iaiuli io 
coni[)Oscd against Euiropuis, above all his oiliei produchon^ ^ baillet, 

Jiigemcns des Savans, tom. u, [)- -J 70 tlu'} aie indted a \(rv 
elegant and spirited saLiie , and would he more valuable in an liiJ- 
torical Iigle, il the iiu'ecii\c were less vague, and nmie letiipcicii. 
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CHAP, the fame and fortiines of the most illustrious citi- 
zens ; hut they never presumed to stand forward 
in the front of einpire^^ or to profane the public 
honours of the state. Eulropius was the first of 
his artificial sex, vvlio dared to assume the cha- 
racter of a Roman magistrate and general'. 
Sometimes, in the presence of the blushing senate, 
he ascended the tribunal, to pronounce judg- 
ment, or to repeat elaborate harangues ; and 
sometimes appeared on horseback, at the head 
of his troops, in the dress and armour of a hero. 
The disregard of custom and decency always 
betrays a weak and ilhregulated mind ; nor does 
Eutropius seem to have compensated for the folly 
of the design, by any superior merit or ability in 
the execution. His former habits of life had not 
introduced him to the study of the laws, or the 
exercises of the field ; his awkward and unsuc- 


■* After lamentiDg the piogrcss of the cunuclis in the Roman pa- 
lace, and defining their pro[>er functions, Claudian adds, 

A fronte recedant 

I nij)erii. 

In Hutrop. i. 422 . 

Yet it does not appear that the. eunuch had assumed any of the effi- 
cient offices of the empire, and he is styled only Praepositus sacri cu- 
biculi, in the edict of his banishment. See Cod. Theod. 1. ix. tit. xl. 

leg- f'- 

^ Jamque oblita sui, ncc sobria divitiis mens 
In miseras leges hominumtpie negoua ludit: 

Judicat eunuchus 

Arma eiiam violare parat. . . . 

Claudian (^i. 229 — 270.), with that mixture of indignation and hu- 
mour, which always pleases in a satiric poet, describes the insolciii 
folly of the eunuch, the disgrace of the empire, and the joy of the 
Golhs. 

— Gaudet, cum videpit hosiis, 

Et scntil jam decwe viros. 
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ccssfn! attempts pro^^oked the secret contempt of 
the s{)ectators ; the Gotfis exprt‘ssed their Avish 


CHAP 
XXX II 


that such a general might aluaiys command the 


armies of Rome; and the name of tlie minister 


was branded with ridicule, more pernicious per- 
haps than hatred, to a public character. The 
subjects of Arcadius were evasperalial by tlu' 
recollection, tliat this deformed and decrepid 
eunuch*’, who so perversely mimicked the actions 
oi a man, was born in the most abjec't condition 
of servitude ; that before he entered the Imperial 
])alac(‘, he had been successively sold, and pur- 
chased, by an hundred masters, who had exhausted 
Ijis youthful strength in every mean and infamous 
office, and at length dismissed him, in his old age, 
to freedom and poverty^. While these disgracelul 
stories were circulated, and perhaps exaggerated, 
in private conversations, the vanity of th(' fa- 
vourite was flattei'ed with the Tuost ext] aordinary 


^ 'Phe poL'tts lively ^IcaCiipLion of his cleloiiint) u 1 I a ' i> 

continued by the auihcnnc teshmony of ^'h^v^nsU)'H (loni in 
p. 384. edit. Monlfjucon) ; who observes, that when the paint vva^ 
washed away, the lace of Eutrojiius api>eared more ugly and wrin- 
kled th Ml that of an old woman. Claudian remarks (^i. 46[i.y ami 
the remark must have been founded on experience, that there w-as 
scarcely any interwd between the youth and the decrepul aye of an 
eunuch. 

^ Kuuopius apjiears to have been ,i native of Arn.enu m A Urri.i 

His thr?e services, winch Cljuiliaii more particnljrly dev rihcv, were 
these : 1 . He spent many years as the catamite of Ptolemy, a eroom o, 
soldier of the Imperial stables 2. Ptolemy gave him m the yd 
general Arinlheus, for whom he very skdlully cxcr^iied tin ] 

Sion of a pnup. h. He was given, on her marriage, to the dauAtUr o 

Arintheus; and the future consjil was cmidoycd to com ) ur lair, 

to present the silver ewer, to wash, ami to Ian hn. niisircs. m 
ihcr, Stc 1 i. 31 — 13? 
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CHAP. Iionours. In the senate, in the capital, in the pro- 
vinces, the statues of Eutropiiis were erected, in 
brass, or marble, decorated with the symbols ol 
his civil and military virtues, and inscribed with 
the pompous title of Jji^third founder of Constan- 
tinople. He was promoted to the rank of patrician, 
which began to signify, in a popular, and even 
legal acceptation, the father of the ^mperor ; and 
the last year of the fourth century was polluted 
by the consulship of an eunuch and a slave. Tliis 
strange and inexpiable prodigy" awakened, how- 
ever, the prejudices of the Romans. The effemi- 
nate consul was rejected by the West, as an in- 
delible stain to the annals of the republic; and, 
without invoking the shades of Brutifs and ('a- 
inillus, the colleague of Entropius, a learned and 
respectable magistrate^, sufficiently represented 
the different maxims of the two administrations. 

The bold and vigorous mind of Rufinus seems 
to have been actuated by a more sanguinary and 
revengeful spirit ; but l;he avarice of the ounuch 
was not less insatiate than that of the praefect"'. 


His vena- 
lity and 
injustice. 


® Claudian (1- i. in Hutrop. 1 — 22.), after enumerating the \arioiL. 
prodigies of monstrous births, speaking animals, showers or blood 
or stories, double suns, &c. adds, with some exaggeration, 

Omnia cesscruiU eunucho consule nionstra, 

The first book concludes with a noble speech of the goddess ot Rome 
to her favourite Honorius, deprecating the new ignominy to which 
she was exposed. 

® FL Mallius Theodorus; whose civil honours, and philosophical 
works, have been celebrated by Claudian in a very elegant panegyric. 

MiGumv Se irAt/rcp, drunk with riches, is the forcible ex- 

pression of Zosimus 0- V. p. 301.) i and the avarice of Eutropius is 
equally execrated in the Lexicon of Suidas, and the Cdironiclc of 
Marcclhiius. Chrysostom had often admonished the favourite, ol 
the vanity and daaiger of imniodeiate wealth, tom, iii. p. 381. 
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As long as he despoiled the oppressors, who had CHAP, 
enriched themselves with the plunder of the peo- 
pie, Euti-opius might gratify Ins covetous dispo- 
sition without much envy or injustice: but the 
progress of liis rapine soon invaded the wealth 
which had been acquired by lawful inheritance, 
or laudable industry. The usual methods of ex- 
tortion vvere practised and improved ; and Clau- 
dian has sketched a lively and original picture oi 
the public auction of the state. “ The impotence 
“ of the eunuch” (says tliat agreeable satirist) 

“ has served only to stimulate his avarice; the 
“ same hand which, in his servile condition, was 
“ exercised in petty thefts, to unlock the coffers 
“ of his master, now grasps the riches oi the 
“ world ; and this infamous broker of the em- 
“ ])ire appreciates and divides the Roman pro- 
“ vinces, from Mount Haemus to the Tigris. 

“ One man, at the cxpence of his villa, is made 
“ proconsul of Asia ; a second purchases Syria 
“ with his wife’s jewels ; and a third laments, 

“ that he has exchanged his paternal estate foi 
“ the government of Bithynia. In the anti- 
“ chamber of Eutropius, a large tablet is exposed 
“ to public view, which marks the respective 
“ prices of the provinces. The different value of 
“ Pontus, of Galatia, of Lydia, is accurately dis- 
“ tinguished. Lycia may he obtained for so many 
“ thousand pieces of gold ; but the opulence of 
“ Phrygia will require a more considerable- sum. 

“ The eunuch wishes to obliterate, by the general 
“ disgrace, his personal 'ignominy ; and as he has 
“ been sold himself, he is desirous of selling the 
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CHAP. 

XXXIl. 


Kuin of 
Abunilaiv 
I ius, 


“ rest of mankind. In the eager contention, the 
“ balance, which contains the fate and fortunes 
“ of the province, often trembles on the beam ; 
“ and till one of the scales is inclined, by a supe- 
“ rior w'eight, the mind of the impartial judge 
“remains in anxious suspense". Such” (con- 
tinues the indignant poet) “ are the fruits of 
“ Roman valour, of the defeat of Antiochus, 
“ and of the triumph of Pompey.” This venal 
prostitution of public honours secured the im- 
punity of future crimes ; but tbe riches, which 
Eutropius derived from confiscation, were alrmdt/ 
stained with injustice; since it was decent to 
accuse, and to condemn, the proprietors of the 
wealth which he was impatient to confiscate. 
Some noble blood was shed by the hand of the 
executioner; and the most inhospitalde extremi- 
ties of the empire were filled with innocent and 
illustrious exiles. Among the generals and con- 
suls of the East, Abundantius had reason to 
dread the first eflFects of the resentment of Eutro- 
pius. He had been guilty of the unpardonable 


ceriaiituni ssepe duorum 

Diversum suspendii onus ; cum pondere judex 
Vergit, cl in geminas nutat provincia lances. 

CJaudian (i. 19^ — so curiously distinguishes the circumsidnce 3 
of the sale, that they all seem to allude to particular anecdotes. 

Claudian (i. 154 — 170.) mentions the guilt and exile of Abun- 
dantius, nor could he fail to quote the example of the artist, who 
made the first trial of the brazen bull, which he presented to Phalans. 
See Zosiinus, I, v. p. 302. J'erom, tom. i. p. 26 . The diflerence of 
place is easily reconciled ; but the decisive authority of Asterius ol 
Amasia (Oral. iv. p. 76 . apud Tillcmont, Hist, dcs Empereurs, tom. v. 
p. 455 .) must turn the scale in favour of Pityus. 
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crime of iiitrodnriii^ that iil)ject slave to iIk* chap. 
palace of Constantinople:* and some degree of 
praise must be allowed to a powerful and ungrate- 
ful favourite, who was satisfied with the disgrace 
of his benefactor. Abundantins was stripped of 
bis ample fortunes by an Imperial rescript, and 
banished to PityuSjOn tlieEiixine, the last frontier 
of the Roman world ; where he subsisted by the 
precarious mercy of the Barbarians, till he could 
obtain, after tbe fall of Eutropius, a milder exile 
at Sidon in Phcenicia. The destruction of Tima- of TiinK- 
sins" required a more serious and regular mode 
of attack. Tliat great officer, the master-general 
of the armies of Theodosius, had signalized his 
valour hy a decisive victory, which he obtained 
over the Goths of Thessaly ; hut he was too 
prone, after the example of his sovereign, to 
enjoy the luxury of peace, and to abandon his 
confidence to wicked and designing flattereis. 
Timasius had despised the public clamour, hy 
promoting an infamous dependent to the com- 
mand of a cohort ; and he deserved to fed the 
ingratitude of Bargus, who was secretly instigated 
by the favourite to accuse his patron of a trea- 
sonable conspiracy. The general vvas arraigned 
before the tribunal of Arcadius himsejf; and tfie 
principal eunuch stood by the side of the throne 

Suidas (^moat probably from the hiStory of Pdinapms) ba^ mven 
a very unfavourable picture ol Timasius. T. he account of Ins art user, 
the judges, trial, &c, is perfectly agreeable to the prarhcc of ancient 
and modern courts. (See Zosimus, 1. v. p. - 99 . ''bO. ; lam 
almost tempted to quote the romance ol great in.utcr (fielding^ 

Works, vol. IV. p. 4U, &c. 8vo. edit.), which may he considered a. 
the history of human nature. 
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CHaP- to suggest the (juestions and answers of his sove- 
reign. Bat as this form of trial might be deemed 
partial and arbitrary, the further inquiry into 
the crimes of Timasius was delegated to Satur- 
ninus and Procopius ; the former of consular 
rank, the latter still respected as the father-in-law 
of the emperor Valens. The appearances of a 
fair and legal proceeding were maintained by the 
blunt honesty of Procopius ; and he yielded with 
reluctance to the obsequious dexterity of his col- 
league, who pronounced a sentence of condemna- 
tion against the unfortunate Timasius. His im- 
mense riches were confiscated, in the name of the 
emperor, and for the benefit of the favourite ; and 
he was doomed to perpetual exile at Oasis, a 
solitary spot in the midst of the sandy deserts of 
Lihya‘\ Secluded from all human converse, 
the master-general of the Roman armies was lost 
for ever to the world ; but the circumstances of 
his fate have been related in a various and con 
tradictory manner. It is insinuated, that Eutro- 
pius dispatched a private order for his secret 
execution*^. It was reported, that, in attempt- 
ing to escape from Oasis, he perished in the 

The great Oasis was one of the spots in the sands oi Lybia, 
watered with spiings, and capable of producing wheat, barley, and 
palm-trees. It was about three days journey from north to souths 
about half a day in breadth, and at the distance of about five days 
march to the west of AbydusJ on the Nile. See ITAnville, Description 
de I’Egypte, p. 186, 187, 188. The barren desert which encompasses 
Oasis (Zosimus, I.v. p.3OO0 has suggested the idea of comparative 
fertility, and even th^ epithet of the happy laUrnd (Herodou iii. 1’6 

The line of Claudian, in Eutrop. 1. i. 180. 

Marmariens claris violatur caedibiis Hammon, 
evideully allude:, to his persuasion of the death of I'imasius 
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desert, of thirst and hunger; and that his dead c:hap, 
body was found on the sands of Libya It has 
been asserted, witli more confidence, that his son 
Syagrius, after successfully eluding the jmrsuit of 
the agents and emissaries of the court, collected 
a hand of African robbers ; that he rescued Ti- 
masins from the place of his exile ; and that 
both the father and son disappeared from the 
knowledge of mankind But the ungrateful 
Bargus, instead of being suftered to possess tlie 
reward of guilt, was soon afterwards circum- 
vented and destroyed, by the more powerful 
villany of the minister himself; who retained 
sense and spirit enough to abhor the instrument 
of his own crimes. > 

The public hatred, and the despair of indi - A cruel 
vidnals, continually threatened, or seemed toi'^^of^ 
threaten, the personal safety of Eutropius ; 
well as of the numerous adherents, who were Sei.i i 
attached to his fortune, and had been promoted 
by his venal fltvour. For their mutual defence, 
he contrived the safeguard of a law, which vio- 
lated every principle of humanity and justice'". 

1. It is enacted, in the name, and by the autho- 

Sozomen, 1. viii. c. 7- He speaks from reporl, t„c, 

Zosimns, l.v. p.300. Yet he seems to suspect that this rutnoui 

was spread by the friends of EiUropuis. 

See the Theodosian Code, 1. ix. tit. 14. ad logcm Corncliam dc 
Sicariis, leg. 3. and the Code of Justinian, 1. ix. tit uii. ad legem 
Juliam de Majestate, leg. 5. The alteration of the /ilk, bom nmrtler 
to treason, waj an improvement of the subtle Iribonian (rodtfrov, 
in a formal dissertation, which he has inserted iii his C ommeutar\, 
illustrates this law of Arcadins ^nd explains all tiieddhcult pa-^sagm 

which had been perverted by the iurisconsu Its ol the darker 

torn. iii. p. 88 — 1 11. 
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CUA\>. rily, of ArcLiJius, that all tljose who shall con- 
spire, either witl) subjects, or with stranj^^ers, 
against the lives of any of the persons whom tiu* 
emperor considers as the members of his own 
body, shall be punished with death and confisca- 
tion. This species of fictitious and metapho- 
rical treason is extended to protect, not only the 
illustrious oilicers of the state and army, who arc 
admitted into the sacred consistory, f)nt likewise 
the principal domestics of tb(' palace, the senators 
of Constantinople, the military commanders, and 
the civil magistrates of the provinces : a vague 
and indefinite list, which, under the successors of 
Constantine, included an obscure and numerous 
train of subordinate ministers. 11. This extreme 
severity iniglit perhaps be justified, had it been 
only directed to secure tin' representatives of tin' 
sov('reigu frou^ any actual violence in the exe- 
cution of their offic(’. But the whole body of 
Imperial dependents claimed a privilege, or ratlier 
impunity, which screened them, in the loosest 
moments of their lives, from the hasty, perhaps 
the justifiable, resentment of their fellow citizens: 
and, by a strange perversion of the laws, the same 
degree of guilt and punishment was applied to a 
private quarrel, and to a deliberate consjuracy 
against the emperor and the empire. The edict 
of Arcadius most positively and most absurdly 
declares, that in such cases of treason, thoughts 
and actions ought to he punished with ecpial 
severity ; that the knowledge of a mischievous 
intention, unless it be instantly revealed, becomes 
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equally criminal with the intention itself’^; and CHAP, 
that those rash men, who shall presume to solicit ^ 
the par(Jon of traitors, shall themselves be branded 
with public and perpetual infamy. III. ‘‘ With 
regard to the sons of the traitors,’’ (continues 
the emperor) although they ought to share the 
punishment, since they will probably imitate the 
“ guilt, of their parents ; yet, by the special effect 
of our Imperial lenity, we grant them their 
“ lives: but, at the same time, we declare tluaii 
incapable of inheriting, either on the lather’s 
“ or on the mother’s side, or of receiving any gift 
“ or legacy, from the testament (‘ither of kinsmen 
or of strangers. Stigmatised with hereditary in- 
“ famy, excluded I’roin tlie hopes of honours or 
fortune, let them endure the pangs of poverty 
and contempt, till they shall consider life as a 
calamity, and death as a comfort and relief. 

In such words, so well adapted to \nsv\\t tlie leel- 
ings of mankind, did t\ie emperor, or rather \us 
favourite eunuch, applaud the moderation of a 
\iiWy which transferred the same unjust and in- 
human penalties to the children of all those who 
had seconded, or who had not disclosed, these 
fictitious conspiracies. Some of the noblest regu- 


** Bartolus understands a simple and naked conscioubiiess, with- 
out any sign of approbation or concurrence. For this opinion, says 
baldus, he is now roasting in hell. For my own part, continues the 
discreet Heineccius (Element. Jur. Civil. 1. iv. p. 41 1.), I must ap- 
prove the theory of Bartolus; but in practice 1 should incline to the 
sentiment of Baldus. Yet Banolus was gravely quoted by the lawyers 
of Cardinal Rrchelibu ; and Eutro4>iu3 was indirectly guilty of the 
murder of the viituous dc Thou. 


VOL, V, 


t C 
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CHAP, lations ot' Roman jurispradence have been suffered 
. expire ; but this edict, a convenient and forcible 

engine of ministerial tyranny, was carefully in- 
serted in the codes of Theodosius and Justinian ; 
and the same maxims have been revived in modern 
ages, to protect the electors of Germany, and the 
cardinals of the clinrcli of Rome 
Rebellion Yet thcsc Sanguinary laws, which spread ter- 
ror among a disarmed and dispirited people, were 
A.D.399. of too weak a texture to restrain the bold enter- 
prise of Tribigild the Ostrogoth. The colony of 
that warlike nation, which bad been planted by 
Theodosius in one of the most fertile districts of 
Phrygia", impatiently compared the slow returns 
of laborious husbandry with the successful rapine 
and liberal rewards of Alaric; and their leader 
resented, as a personal affront, his own ungra- 
cious reception in the palace of Constantinople. 
A soft and wealthy province, in the heart of the 
empire, was astonished by the sound of war; and 

™ Gtxlcfroy, lorn. iii. p. 89. It is, however, suspected, that this 
law, so repugnant to the maxims of Germanic freedom, has been 
surreptitiously added to the golden bull. 

A copious and circumstantial narrative (which he might have 
reserved for more important events) is bestowed by Zosimus (1. v. 
p. 304 — 312.) on the revolt of Tribigild and Gainas. See likewise 
Socrates, 1. vi. c. 0. and Sozomen, 1. vhi. c. 4. The second book of 
Glaudian against Eutrophis, is a fine, though imperfect, piece of 
history. 

^ Claudian (in Eutrop. 1, ii. 237 — 250.) very accurately obsen'es, 
that the anciftirt name and nation of the Phrygians extended very far 
on every side, till their limits were contracted by the colonies of the 
Biihynians of Thrace, of the Greeks, and at last of the Gauls. His 
description (ii. 25/ — 272.) of the«‘fertility of Phrygia, and of the four 
rivenj iIku produced gold, is jusl and picturesque. 
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the faithful vassal, who had been disregarded or cHAP. 
oppressed, was again respected, as soon as he 
resumed the hostile character of a Barbarian. 

The vineyards and fruitful fields, between the 
rapid Marsyas and the winding Maeander”, were 
consumed with fire; the decayed walls of the 
city crumbled into dust, at the first stroke of an 
enemy ; the trembling inhabitants escaped from a 
bloody massacre to the shores of the Hellespont ; 
and a considerable part of Asia Minor was deso- 
lated by the rebellion of Tribigild. His rapid 
progress was checked by the resistance ot the 
peasants of Paniphylia; and the Ostrogoths, at- 
tacked in a narrow pass, between the city of 
Selgae-^ a deep morass, and the craggy cliffs of 
Mount Taurus, were defeated with the loss of 
their bravest troops. But the spirit of their chief 
was not daunted by misfortune ; and his army 
was continually recruited by swarms of Barba- 
rians and outlaws, who were desirous ot exercising 
the profession of robbery, under the more ho- 
nourable names of war and conquest. The ru- 
mours of the success of Tribigild might for some 
time be suppressed by fear, or disguised by flat- . 


Xtnnnlion. Auabasis, 1. i. p. H. 12. ediu Hutch.nso,,. SLrabo, 
1. xii. p. 8(ir.. edit. Amstel. Q- Curl. 1. li.- c. 1. CUud.au compares 
the jimcuou of the Marsyas and Maeander to that of the Saone and 
the Rhf.ne ; with this diB'erence, howeyer, tliat the smaller of the 
Phrygian rivers is not accelerated, but retarded, by the larger. 

« Selgse, a colony of the Lacedaemonians, had formerly num- 
bered twenty thousand citizens ; but in the age of Zosunus it was 
reduced to a .oXr,.,, or small town. See Cel lartus. Geograph. Antiq. 
lorn. li. p. 117 * 
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CHAP, tery ; j'et they gradually alarmed both the court 
^ / and the capital. Every misfortune was exag- 

gerated in dark and doubtful hints ; and the 
future designs of the rebels became the subject 
of anxious conjecture. Whenever Tribigild ad- 
vanced into the inland country, the Romans were 
inclined to suppose that he meditated the passage 
of Mount Taurus, and the invasion of Syria. 
If he descended towards the sea, they imputed, 
and perhaps suggested, to the Gothic chief, the 
more dangerous project of arming a fleet in the 
harbours of Ionia, and of extending his depre- 
dations along the maritime coast, from the mouth 
of the Nile to the port of Constantinople. The 
approach of danger, and the obstinacy of Tribi- 
gild, who refused all terms of accommodation, 
compelled Eutropius to summon a council of 
war'^ After claiming for himself the privilege 
of a veteian soldier, the eunuch entrusted the 
guard of Thrace and the Hellespont to Gainas 
the Goth; and the command of the Asiatic army 
to his favourite Leo ; two generals, who differ- 
ently, but effectujally, promoted the cause of the 
rebels. Leo‘®, who, from the bulk of his body. 


“ The council pf Eutropius, in Claudian, may be coiiij>ared to 
that of Domitian in the fourth satire of Juvenal. The princi|>al 
members of the former were, juvenes proiervi lascivique senes; one 
of them had been a cook,* a second a woolcoinber. The language 
of iheir original profession exposes their assumed dignity; and their 
trifling conversation about tragedies, dancers, &c. is made still moie 
ridiculous by the importance of the debate. 

^ Claudian (I li. 376 — 461.^ has branded him with infamyi 
and Zosimus, in more temperate language, confirms iiu reproaches. 
L. V, p. 306. 
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and the dulness of his initid, was surnamed the CHAP. 
Ajax of the East, had deserted his original trade 
of a woolcomber, to exercise, witli much less 
skill and success, the military profession ; and his 
uncertain operations were capriciously framed 
and executed, with an ignorance of real difficul- 
ties, and a timorous neglect of every favonrahle 
opportunity. The rashness of the Ostrogoths had 
drawn them into a disadvantageous position be- 
tween the rivers Melas and Euryinedon, where 
they were almost besieged by the peasants ol 
Pamphylia; but the arrival of an Imperial army, 
instead of completing their destruction, afforded 
the means of safety and victory. Tribigild sur- 
prised the unguarded camp of the Romans, in 
the darkness of the night ; seduced the faith ol 
the greater part of the Barbarian auxiliaries, and 
dissipated, without much effort, the troops, which 
had been corrupted by the relaxation of disci- 
pline, and the luxury of the capital. The dis 
content of Gainas, who had so boldly contrived 
and executed the death of Rufinus, was irritated 
by the fortune of his unworthy successor ; he 
accused his own dishonourable patience undei 
the servile reign of an eunuch and the ambitious 
Goth was convicted, at least in the public opinion, 
of secretly fomenting the revolt of Tribigild, w itfi 
whom he was connected by p domestic, as well 
as by a national, alliance'^. When Gainas passed 

” The rontjiiracy of Gamas and Tribigilil, which isalltslLd by ihr 
Greek historian, had not reached th? ears of Cl.udiaii, who aitribiii^ 

• he revolt of the Ostrogoth to his own war/ia/ spirit, and the advice 
of ilis wife. 
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CHAP, the Hellespont, to unite under his standard the 
remains of the Asiatic troops, he skilfully adapted 
his motkms to the wishes of the Ostrogoths ; 
abandoning, by his retreat, the country which 
they desired to invade ; or facilitating, by his ap- 
proach, the desertion of the Barbarian auxiliaries. 
To the Imperial court he r-epeatedly magnified 
the valour, the genius, the inexhaustible re- 
sources of Tribigild ; confessed his own inability 
to prosecute the war ; and extorted the permission 
of negociating with his invincible adversary. 
The conditions of peace were dictated by the 
haughty rebel ; and the peremptory demand of 
the head of Eutropius, revealed the author and 
’ the design of this hostile conspiracy. 

FallofEu- The bold satirist, who has indulged his discon- 

A?^> 399. tent by the partial and passionate censure of the 
Christian emperors, violates the dignity, rather 
than the truth, of history, by comparing the son 
of Theodosios to one of those harmless and sim- 
ple animals, who scarcely feel that they are the 
property of their shepherd. Two passions, how- 
ever, fear and conjugal aflPection, awakened the 
languid soul of Arcadius : be was terrified by the 
threats of a victorious Barbarian ; and he yielded 
to the tender eloquence of his wife Eudoxia, who, 
with a flood of artificial tears, presenting her 
infant children to their fether, implored his jus- 
tice for some real or imaginary insult, which she 
imputed to the audacious eunuch*®. The em- 

Tliis anecdote, which Philostorgius alone has preserved (1. xi. 
c. 6., and Gothofred. Dissertat. p/45 1-— 456.), is curious and impor- 
lanti since it connects the revolt of the Goths with the secret intrigues" 
of the palace. 
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peror’s hand was directed to sign the condeujiia- CHai'. 
tion of Eutropius; the magic spell, which 
four years had bound the prince and the people, 
was instantly dissolved; and the acclamations, • 
that so lately hailed the merit and fortune of the 
favourite, were converted into the clamours of 
the soldiers and people, who reproached his 
crimes, and pressed his immediate execution. 

In this hour of distress and despair, his only 
refuge was in the sanctuary of the church, whose 
privileges he had wisely, or profanely, attempted 
to circumscribe ; and the most eloquent of the 
saints, John Chrysostom, enjoyed the triumf)h of 
protecting a prostrate minister, whose choice had 
raised him to the ecclesiastical throne of Con- 
stantinople. The archbishop, ascending the pul- 
pit of the cathedral, that he might be distinctly 
seen and heard by an innumerable crowd of cither 
sex and of every age, pronounced a seasonable 
and pathetic discourse on the forgiveness of in- 
juries, and the instability of human greatness. 

The agonies of the pale and • affrighted wretch, 
who lay groveling under the table of the altar, 
exhibited a solemn and instructive spectacle ; and 
the orator, who was afterwards accused of in- 
sulting the misfortunes of Eutropius, laboured to 
excite the contempt, that l^e might assuage the 
fury, of the people'^. The powers ol humanity, 

® See ihe Homily of Chrysostom, tom* 111- p. 3ftl — 38(f. oi whicit 
the exordium is particularly beaiitirul. Socrates, 1. vi e r>, Sozonien, 

1. viii. c. 7* Montfaucou (in his Lile of Chrysostom, lorn. xi/r. p 13. > 
too hastily supposes that Tribigild wdiiacbiallij iu Con‘=;tniUiiio[)l(' ; .tmi 
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CHAP, of snperstition, and of eloquence, prevailed. The 
eihpress Eudoxia was restrained, by her own pre- 
judices, or by those of her subjects, from violat- 
^ ing the sanctuary of the church ; and Eutropius 
was tempted to capitulate, by the milder arts of 
persuasion, and by an oath, that his life should 
be spared’^. Careless of the dignity of their 
sovereign, the new ministers of the palace imme- 
diately published an edict, to declare, that his 
late favourite had disgraced the names of consul 
and patrician, to abolish his statues, to confis- 
cate his wealth, and to. inflict a perpetual exile in 
the island of Cyprus^*. A despicable and de- 
crepid eunuch could no longer alarm the fears of 
his enemies ; nor was he capable of enjoying 
what yet remained, the comforts of peace, of 
solitude, and of a happy climate. But their im- 
placable revenge still envied him tlie last moments 
of a miserable life, and Eutropius bad no sooner 


that he commanded the soldiers who were ordered to seize Eutropius. 
Even Claudian, a Pagan poet (Prsefat. ad I, ii. in Eutrop. 27 ), has 
mentioned the flight of the eunuch to the aanciuary. 

Suppliciterque pias hu mills prostralus ad aras 
Mitigat iratas voce treraente nurus. 

^ Chrysostom, in another homUy (torn. iii. p. 386.), affects to 
declare, that Eutropius would not have been taken, had he not de- 
serted the church. 2k)simus (I. v. p. 313.), on the contrar)^ pretends, 
that his enemies forced him (f^atpiracrajrT«f avroy) from the sanctuary. 
Yet the promise is an evidence of some treaty 5 and the strong assu- 
rance of ClaudiiD (Praefat. 1. ii. 46.)* 

Sed tamen exemplo non feriere tuo, 
may be considered as an evidence of some promise. 

Cod.Theod. I. ix. tit. xi. leg. 14. The date of that law (Jan. 17, 
A. D. 399.) is erroneous and corrupt; since the fall of Eutropius 
could not happen till the autumn of the same year. See Tillemont, 
Hist, dcs Empereurs, tom. v.'p. 780. 
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touched the shores of Cyprus, than he wa^ hastily CHAP, 
recalled. The vain hope of eluding, hy a change . ^ 
of place, the obligation of an oath, engaged the 
empress to transfer the scene of his trial and exe- 
cution, from Constantinople to the adjacent su- 
burb of Chalcedon. The consul Aurelian pro- 
nounced the sentence; and the motives of that 
sentence expose the jurisprudence of a despotic 
government. The crimes whicli Eutropius had 
committed against the people, might have justified 
his death ; but he was found guilty of harnessing 
to his chariot the sacred animals, who, from their 
breed, or colour, were reserved for the use of the 
emperor alone^^. 

While this domestic revolution was transacted, Conspi- 
Gainas” openly revolted from his allegiance ; 
united liis forces, at Thyatira in Lydia, with 
those of Tribigiid ; and still maintained his supe- 
rior ascendant over the rebellious leader of the 
Ostrogoths. The confederate armies advanced, 
without resistance, to the streights of the Helle- 
spont, and the Bosphorus ; and Arcadius was 
instructed to prevent the loss of his Asiatic domi- 
nions, by resigning his authority and his person 
to the faith of the Barbarians. The church of 
the holy martyr Euphernia, situate on a lofty 
eminence near Chalcedon^*, was cht)sen lor the 


” Zosimus, I. V. |). 313. Philoslor^us, I. xi. c. 6 
” Zosimus, (1. V. p. 313— 3C.3.), Socrates (I. vi. c. 4.), Sozomtn 
(1. viii, c. 4.), and Theodoret (I. v. c. 32,33.), represeni, though with 
some various circumstances, the conspiracy, defeat, and death o( 
Gainas. 

Ouiix; IS Hic exprcssiou of Zosimus liiinscli 

(I. V. p. 314.), who inadvertently uses the fashionahlr language ol the 
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CHAP, place of the interview. Gainas bowed, with reve- 
rence, at the feet of the emperor, whilst he re- 
quired the sacrifice of Aurelian and Satuminus, two 
ministers of consnlar rank ; and their naked necks 
were exposed, by the haughty rebel, to the edge 
of the sword, till he condescended to grant them 
a precarious and disgraceful respite. Tlie Goths, 
according to the terms of the agreement, were 
immediately transported from Asia into Europe; 
and their victorious chief, who accepted the title 
of master-general of the Roman armies, soon filled 
Constantinople with his troops, and distributed 
among bis dependents, the honours and rewards 
of the empire. In his early youth, Gainas had 
passed the Danube as a suppliant, and a fugitive ; 
his elevation had been the work of valour and for- 
tune ; and his indiscreet, or perfidious, conduct, 
was the cause of his rapid downfal. Notwith- 
standing the vigorous opposition of the arch- 
bishop, he importunately claimed, for his Arian 
sectaries, the possession of a peculiar church ; and 
the pride of the catholics was offended by the pub- 
lic toleration of heresy*^. Every quarter of Con- 
stantinople was filled with tumult and disorder ; 
and the Barbarians gazed with such ardour on the 


Christiaus. Evagrius describes (l.ii. c.S ) the situation, architeclure, 
relics, and miracles of that celebrated church, in which the general 
council of ChalccdoQ was afjterwards held, 

^ The pious remonstrances of Chrysostom, which do not appear 
in his own writings, are strongly urged by Theodoret^ but his in- 
sinuation, that they were successful, is disproved by facts. TilJe- 
moiit (Hist, des Enipereurs, tom. v. 38S.) has discovered, that the 
emperor, to satisfy the rapacious demands of Gainas, was obliged to 
melt the plate of the church of the apostles. 
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rich shops of the jewellers, and the tables of the chap. 
bankers, which were covered with gold and^ilver, 
that it was judged prudent to remove those dan- 
gerous temptations from their sight. They re- 
sented the injurious precaution ; and some alarm- 
ing attempts were made, during the night,to attack 
and destroy with 6re the Imperial palace’^. In f»iy^<>' 
this state of mutual and suspicious hostility, the 
guards, and the people of Constantinople, shut the 
gates, and rose in arms to prevent, or to punish, 
the conspiracy of the Goths. During the absence, 
of Gainas, his troops were surprised and oppressed; 
seven thousand Barbarians perished in this bloody 
massacre. In the fury of*the pursuit, the Catho- 
lics uncovered the roof, and continued to throw 
down flaming logs of wood, till they over- 
whelmed their adversaries, who had retreated to 
the church or conventicle of the Arians. Gainas 
was either innocent of the design, or too confident 
of his success : he was astonished by the intelli- 
gence, that the flower of his army had been inglo- 
riousl’y destroyed ; that he himself was declared 
a public enemy ; and that his countryman. Fra- 
vitta, a brave and loyal confederate, had assumed 
the management of the war by sea and land. The 
enterprises of the rebel, against the cities of 
Thrace, were encountered by a firm and well- 
ordered defence : his hungry soldiers were soon 
reduced to the grass that grew on the margin of 
the fortifications; and Gainas, who vainly re- 


The ecclesiastical historians. 


who sometimes guide, and ^omc- 


times follow, the public opiniort, most confident y ssr.n, that the 
palace of Consuntinople was guarded by legions of angels. 
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CHAP, gretted the wealth and luxury of Asia, embraced 
u desperate resolution of forcing the passage of 
the Heflespont. He was destitute of vessels ; but 
the woods of the Chersonesus afforded materials 
for rafts, and his intrepid Barbarians did not 
Dec. 23 . refuse to trust themselves to the waves. But Fra- 
vitta attentively watched th^ progress of their 
undertaking. As soon as they had gained the 
middle of the stream, the Roman gallics’^, im- 
pelled by the full force, of oars, of the current, 
and of the favourable wind, rushed forwards in 
compact order, and with irresistible weight ; and 
the Hellespont was covered with the fragments of 
the Gothic shipwreck. ‘After the destruction of 
his hopes, and the loss of many thousands of his 
bravest soldiers, Gainas, who could no longer 
aspire to govern, or to subdue, the Romans, 
determined to resume the independence of a sa- 
vage life. A light and active body of Barbarian 
horse, disengaged from their infantry and baggage, 
might perform, in eight or ten days, a march of 
three hundred miles from the Hellespont to the 
Danube*®; the garrisons of that important fron- 


” Zoliraus (1, y. p. 3190 mentions these gallies by ihe name of 
Libumians, and observes, that they were as swift (without explaining 
the difference between them) as the vessels with fifty oars ; but that 
they were far inferior in speed to the friremej, which had been long 
disused. Yet he reasonably qpncludes, from the testimony of Poly- 
bius, that gallies of a still larger size had been constructed in the 
Punic wars. Since the establishment of the Roman empire over the 
Mediterranean, the useless art of building large ships of war had pro- 
bably been neglected, and at length forgotten. 

” Chiahull (Travels, p. 6l— 63.* 72—76.) proceeded from Gal- 
lipoli, ihrough Hadrianople, to the Danube, in about fifteen days. 
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tier had been gradually annihilated; the river, chap 
in the montli of December, would be deeply , 

frozen ; and the unbounded prospect of Scythia 
was opened to the ambition of Gainas. This 
design was secretly communicated to the national 
troops, who devoted themselves to the fortunes 
of their leader; and before the signal of depar- 
ture was given, a great number of provincial 
auxiliaries, whom he suspected of an attachment 
to their native country, were perfidiously mas- 
sacred. The Goths advanced, by rapid marches, 
through the plains of Thrace; and they were 
soon delivered from the fear of a pursuit, by the 
vanity of Fravitta, who, instead of extinguishing 
the war, hastened to enjoy the popular applause, 
and to assume the peaceful honours of the con- 
sulship. But a formidable ally appeared in arms 
to vindicate the majesty of the empire, and to 
guard the peace and liberty ol Scythia'^. 1 he 
superior forces of Uldin, king ot the Huns, 
opposed the progress ot Gainas ; an hostile and 
ruined country prohibited his retreat; he dis- 
dained to capitulate; and after repeatedly at- 
tempting to cut his way through the ranks of the 

He was in the tram of an English ambassador, whose baggage con- 
sisted of seventy-one waggons. I'liat learned traveller has the merit 
of tracing a curious and unfrequented route. 

® The narrative of Zosimus, who actually leads Gainas beyon 
the Danube, must be corrected by ih^ testimony ol Socrates, and 
Sozomen, that he was killed in Thru.c ; and by the prectie and au- 
thentic dates of the Alexandrian, or Paschal, Chronicle, p. 307. 1 he 
naval victory of the Hellespont b fixed to the mornh Apelltcus, the 
tenth of the calends of January (December 23.). the head ol Gaina^ 
was brought to Constantinople the th.rd of the no.ies of January 
(January 3.), in tiic month AuJynseiis. 
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CHAP, eneniy, lie was slain, with his desperate followers, 
in the held of battle. Eleven days after the 
A. D. 401, naval victory of the Hellespont, the head of 
January s. jjjg inestimable gift of the conqueror, was 

received at Constantinople with the most liberal 
expressions of gratitude ; and the public deliver- 
ance was celebrated by festivals and illumina- 
tions. The triumphs of Arcadius became the 
subject of epic poems^; and the monarch, no 
longer oppressed by any hostile terrors, resigned 
himself to the mild and absolute dominion of his 
wife, the fair and artful Eudoxia; who has sul- 
lied her fame by the persecution of St. John 
Chrysostom. \j 

Election After the death of the indolent Nectarius, the 
ofChry. succcssor of Gregory Nazianzen, the church of 
a*d" 398 Constantinople was distracted by the ambition of 
Feb. 26. rival candidates, who were not ashamed to solicit, 
with gold or flattery, the suffrage of the people, 
or of the favourite. On this occasion, Eutropius 
seems to have deviated from his ordinary max- 
ims ; and his uncorrupted judgment was deter- 
mined only by the superior merit of a stranger. 
In a late journey into the East, he had admired 
the sermons of John, a native and presbyter of 
Antioch, whose name has been distinguished by 
the epithet of Chrysostom, or the Golden Mouth 


^ £ii£«biii« Scholaiticus acxjuired much fame by his poem oq the 
Gothic war, io which he had served. Near forty years afterwardi, 
Animonius recited another poem on the same subject, in the pre- 
sence of the emperor Theodosius. See Socrates, 1 . vi. c. 6. 

The sixth book of Socrates*, the eighth of Sozomen, and the 
fifth of Theodorct, afford curious and authentic materials for the Kfe 
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A private order was dispatched to the governor 
of Syria ; and as the people might be nnwilling 
to resign their favourite preacher, he was trans- 
ported, with speed and secrecy in a post-chariot, 
from Antioch to Constantinople. The unani- 


CHAP. 
XXXI 1. 


nious and unsolicited consent of the court, the 


clergy, and the people, ratified the choice ot the 
minister ; and, both as a saint, and an orator. 


the new archbishop surpassed the sanguine ex- 
pectations of the public. Born of a noble and 
opulent family, in the capital ot Syria, Chrysos- 
tom bad been educated, by the care of a tender 


mother, under the tuition of the most skilful 
masters. He studied the art of rhetoric in the 


school of Libanius ; and that celebrated sophist, 
who soon discovered the talents of his disciple, 
ingenuously confessed, that John would have de- 
served to succeed him, had he not been stolen 


of John Chrysostom. Besides those general historians, 1 have taken 
for my guides the four principal biographers of the saint. I. The 
author of a partial and passionate Vindication of the archbishop o 
Constantinoi.le, composed in the form of a dialogue, and under the 
name of his zealous partizan, Palladios, bishop of llelenopohs (Til- 
lemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. xi. p. 500-533.). It is inerted among 
the works of Chrysostom, tom. xiii. p. 1-^. edit. Montfaucon. 

2 The moderate Erasmus (tom. 111. epist-MCL.p. 13a I 13/- i- 

Lugd. Bat.). His vivacity and good «msc were his own , hi. errors, 
in the uncultivated state of ecclesiastical antiquity, were almost inevi- 
table. 3. The learned Tillemont (Mem. Ecclesiastiques, tom xi. 
p. 1-405. 547-626, &c. &c. ; who Compiles the live, of the sam ts 
with incredible patience, and religious accuracy^ 
searched the voluminou, works of Chrysostom 

Montfaucon; who has perused those works with the curious dili- 
gence of an editor, discovered several new homihes, and again 
viewed and composed the Life of Chrysostom (Opera Chrysetom. 

tom. xlu. p. 91 — 177*)‘ 
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CHAP, away by the Christians. His piety soon disposed 
him to receive the sacrament of baptism ; to re- 
nounce the lucrative and honourable profession of 
the law ; and to bury himself in the adjacent desert, 
where he subdued the lusts of the flesh by an au- 
stere penance of six years. His infirmities compelled 
him to return to the society of mankind ; and the 
authority of Meletius devoted his talents to the ser- 
vice of the church : but in the midst of his family, 
and afterward on the archiepiscopal throne, Chry- 
sostom still persevered in the practice of the 
monastic virtues. The ample revenues, which his 
predecessors had consumed in pomp and luxury, he 
diligently applied to the establishment of hospitals ; 
and the multitudes, who were supported by his 
charity, preferred the eloquent and edifying dis- 
courses of their ai'chbishop, to the amusements of 
the theatre or the circus. The monuments of that 
eloquence, which was admired near twenty years at 
Antioch and Constantinople, have been carefully 
preserved ; and the possession of near one thou- 
sand sermons, or homilies, has authorised the 
critics ““ of succeeding times to appreciate the 
genuine merit of Chrysostom. They unanimously 
attribute to the Christian orator, the free command 
of an elegant and copious language ; the judg- 
ment to conceal the advantages which he derived 

^ As 1 fliu o/nkwi a straDger to the voluminous sermons of Chry- 
1 have given my confidence to the two most judicious and 
moderate of the ecclesiastical critics, Erasmus (tom.iii, p. 1344.), 
and Dupin (Biblioth^ue Ecclcsiastique, tom. lii. p. 380 = ycl tlic 
good lawe of the former is sometimes vitiated by an excessive love of 
autiquiiy ; and the good sense oi the laUcr U always restrained by 
prudential considerations. 
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iVoni tlic knowledge' of rhetoric and philosophy; 
an incxhanstiblc hind of metaphors and siinili- 
tudes, of ideas and images, to vary and illustrate 
the most familiar topics ; the happy ai t of en- 
gaging the passions in the service of virtue; and 
of exposing the ‘oily, as uell as the turpitude, 
of vice, almost with the truth and spirit of a 
dramatic ri'presentation. 

The nastoral labours of the archbishop of Hi”' I'lna- 
Constantinople provoked, and gradually mnlcal i ae- 
against him, two sorts ol enemies; the aspiring 
clergy, wdio envied his success, :ind the obstinate jms— 403 
sinners, who were offended by his lepiools. 

When Chrysostom thundered, from the pnljiit ot 
8 t. Sophia, against the di'gcneracy of the Chris- 
tians, his shafts were spent among the crowd, 
without wounding, or even marking, the character 
of any individual. When he declaimed against 
the iHCuliar vices of the rich, poverty might ob- 
tain a transient consolation from his invectives ; 
hut the guilty wi're still sheltered by their num- 
bers ; and the reproach itself was dignified by 
some ideas of superiority and enjoyment. But 
as the ])yramid rose towards the summit, it in- 
sensibly diminished to a point; and the magi- 
strates, the ministers, tiu> favourite euiiuchs, the 
ladies of the court”, the empress Eudoxia 


« The feiiolc. of CouaanlMiopl.; .liMii.gu.a.. d iheni.cKes hy 
their enmilv or their atl.u-hiuenl to Chry.oaon, I Lrci m.bh and 
opulent willows, Marsa, CastncM, and H umaplua, "- re the li a<I- o. 
Of the persecunon (Pallad. Dialo.. toni.xn. p. 14.). Jt w.s itnpo,- 
,ible that they should forutve a preacher, who reproached their ahec- 
talion lo conceal, by the orna.noro of dre,=, .her a;;e and oahucs. 
(Fallad, p, c-7.h Olympias, hy t-,ual .eal, Jt-played ,n a more pmu, 

\) D 
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CHAP, herself, had a much larger share of c;uilt, to 
divide among a smaller proportion of criminals. 
The persona! applications of the andience were 
anticipated, or confirmed, by the testimony of 
their own conscience ; and the intrepid preacher 
assumed the dangerous right of exposing both 
the offence and the offender to the public ab- 
horrence. The secret resentment of the court 
encouraged the discontent of the clergy and 
monks of Constantinoj)le, who were too hastily 
reformed by the fervent zeal of their archbishojn 
He had condernned, from the pulpit, tlie domestic 
females of the clergy of Constantinople, who, 
under the names of servants, or sisters, afforded 
a perpetual occasion either of sin or of scandal. 
Tlie silent and solitary ascetics, who had secluded 
themselves from the world, were intitled to the 
warmest approbation of Chrysostom ; but he 
despised and stigmatised, as the disgrace of their 
holy profession, the crowd of degenerate monks, 
who, from some unworthy motives of pleasure or 
profit, so frequently infested the streets of the 
capital. To the voice of persuasion, the arch- 
bishop was obliged to add the terrors of autho- 
rity ; and his ardour, in the exercise of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, was not always exempt 
from passion ; nor was it always guided by 
prudence. ChrysostQm was naturally of a cho- 
leric disposition^. Although he stmggled, ac- 

cause, has obtained the title of Saint. See Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. 
toin.xi. p. 4lf') — 440. 

^ Sozomen, and more esj)ecially Socrates, haVc defined the real 
character of Chrysostom with a tempercite and impartial freedom. 
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cording to the precepts of the gospel, to love ( hap. 
his private enemies, he indulged himself in the 
privilege of hating the enemies of God, and of 
the church ; and his sentiments were sometimes 
delivered with too much energy of comitenance 
and expression. He still maintained, troni some 
considerations of health, or abstinence, liis for- 
mer habits of taking his repasts alone ; and this 
inhospitable custom^ which his enemies imputed 
to pride, contributed, at least, to nourish tin; 
infirmity of a morose and unsocial humoui. Se- 
parated from that familiar intercourse, ukidi 
facilitates the knowledge and the dis|)atch of 
business, he reposed an unsus|Kcting conhdoicc 
in his deacon Serapion ; and seldom applied his 
speculative knowledge of human nature to the 
particular characters, either of his dependents, 
or of his equals. Conscious of the purity ol Ins 
intentions, and perhaps of tin' superiority ol his 
o-enius, the archbishop of Cionstantinople cx- 
mnded the jurisdiction of the Imperial city, tliat 
he might enlarge the sphere of In^ P‘‘stora 
labours; and the conduct which the pro an e 
imputed to an ambitious motive, appeared to 


perfecuoDB of the B.i.n. • the .rch- 

- Palbcltus (ton,. x,„. p. 40 , 

h.shop. 1. He never ,aae4 w,„e. aevolion, often 

required a peculiar diet. 3- ^^.ise and levuy of 

kept httn tVe- expence for the use of the poor. 

Thc ::::;rel.e.tt: .n a capitaliike Constantinople, of the envy 
and reproach of partial invitations. 
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CHAP. Chrysostom himself in the light of a sacred and 
indispensable duty. In his visitation through the 
Asiatic provinces, he deposed thirteen bishops ot 
Lyd ia and Phrygia ; and indiscreetly declared, 
that a deep corruption of simony and licentious- 
ness had infected the whole episcopal order 
If those bishops were innocent, such a rash and 
unjust condemnation must excite a wcll-groundt'd 
discontent. If they were guilty, the numerous 
associates of their guilt would soon discover, that 
their own safety depended on the ruin of the 
archbishop; Avliom llicy studied to rejiresent as 
the tyrant of the Eastern chin ch, 
chryaos- ecclesiastical conspiracy was manaired I)v 

tom IS per- ^ ^ ^ ' 

secutccl by Thcophilus^^, archbishop of Alexandria, an ac 
prLsEu- ambitions prelate, who displayed the 

doxia, fruits of rapine in monuments of ostentation. 
His national dislike to the rising greatness of a 
city, which degraded him fiom the second, to 
the third, rank, in the (Christian world, was ex- 
asperated by some personal disputtvs with Chry- 
sostom himself*^. By the private invitation ol 
the empress, Theophilus landed at Constantinople, 
with a stout body of Egyptian mariners, to 


Chrysostom declares Ins free opinion t^torn. ix. honi. in. in Act. 
Apostol. p. ^?9 ), that the number of bishops, wlio might be saved, 
bore a very small proportion to those who would he damned. 

Sec Tillcmoni, Mem. Eccles. tom. xl p 441 — 500. 

** 1 have purposely omitted the controversy which arose among 
the monks of Egypt, concerning Origenism and Anthropomorphism 
the dissimulation and violence of Theo])hiIus ; Ihs aiilul manage- 
ment ut llie simplicity of Epiphanios , the j^crsecution and flight of 
ihc long, or tall, brothers , the ambignons Mi[)pori winch they re^ 
cci\ed at Constantinople from C’hrysosioin, Ai, Sfc. 
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encounter the populace; and a train of dependent CHAP, 
bishops, to secure, by their voices, the majority 
a synod. The synod ^ was convened in the su- 
burb of Chalcedon, surnamed the Oak^ where 
Rufinus had erected a stately church and monas- 
tery ; and their proceedings were continued during 
fourteen days, or sessions. A bishop and a deacon 
accused the archbishop of Constantinoi)h‘ ; but 
the frivolous or imy^rohable nature ol the lorty- 
seven articles which they presented against him, 
may justly be considered as a fair and unexception- 
able panegyric. Four successive summons were 
signified to Chrysostom ; but he still laduscd to 
trust (‘ither his perhon, or his reputation, in the 
hands of his implacable enemies, who pnnhiitly 
declining the examination ol any particulai ehai ges, 
condemned his contumacious disobedience, and 
hastily pronounced a sentence oi deposition. I he 
synod of the Oak immediately addressi d the em- 
peror to ratify and execute their ludgment, and 
charitably insinuat(^d, that the penalties <d tieasoti 
might he inflicted on the audacious preachei, who 
had reviled, under the name of Jezebel, the em- 
press Endoxia herself. The archbishop was rudely 
arrested, and conducted through the city, by one 
of the Imperial messengers, who landed him, altci 
a short navigation, near the entranee of the 


Photin^ ( p.:).; ^ h.is preserved Ui. on^irnl ^ 

ul ihe ()nl< ; uhidi (leMroy tla- lalse astern.. ii, ih.t < l.i> ^'a. 

con.!en,n«l hy no Inshop , - uho,n .w,no 

T' In ( 'U t)3( 1 1 1 ' I nis i(ii I 

rune wire r^yplidri'' - I 

Sef Tlllcniont, Mem Ivdc- tom vi p y> '■ 
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CHAP. Euxine ; from whence, before the expiration of 
^ ^ two days, he was gloriously recalled. 

Popular The first astonishment of his faithftil peojile had 
ComtaniU mute and passive: they suddenly rose with 
nople. unanimous and irresistible fury. Tbeopliilus es- 
caped ; but the promiscuous crowd of monks and 
Egyptian mariners were slaughtered without pity 
ill the streets of Constantinople'"'. A seasonable 
earth{|uake justified the interposition of heaven; 
the torrent of sedition rolled forw'ards to the gates 
oF the palace ; and the eiiipress^ aii;itated hy fear 
or remorse^ threw herself at the feet of Arcadius, 
and confessed, that the public safety could be pur- 
chased only by the restoration of Chrysostom. The 
Bosphorus was covered vvitl] innumerable vessels ; 
the shores of Europe and Asia were profusely illu- 
minated ; and the acclamations of a victorious 
peofile accompanied, from tlic port to the cathe- 
dral, the triumph of the archliishop ; who, too 
easily, consented to resume thi^ exeicise ot Ills 
tunetions, before his sentence had been legally re- 
versed by tbe authority of an ceclcsiastical synod. 
Ignorant, or careless, of the impending danger, 
Chrysostom indulged his zeal, or perhaps his re- 
sentment ; declaimed with peculiar asperity against 
Jorialc vices; and condemned the profane honours 

Palladiub owns (p. 30), that if thi^ j)coplc of ('onstantinople 
had fountl 'riieophilns, they, would ceri iinly have thrown him into 
the 5fa. Socrates ineniions (1 vi. c. 17 ) a battle between the mob 
and the sailors of aVlexandria, in which many wounds were given, 
and some lives were lost. The inaasacre of the monks is observed 
only by the Pagan Zosimus (1. v. p. 3C4.), '-vho acknowledges that 
('hrvsostom had a singular ulent to lead the illiterate muhitudc, n, 

y'r^ - ?) > 0: gyf j'O'Tf 
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which were addressed, almost in the precinc ts ol chap. 
St. Sophia, to the statue of the empress. His im- 
prudence tempted his enemies to inflame tlie 
haughty spirit of Eudoxia, by reporting, or per- 
haps inventing, the famous exordium of a sermon, 

“ Herodias is again furious ; Herodias again dan- 
“ ces ; she onei; more recpiires the head of .fohn 
an insolent allusion, which, as a woman and a sove- 
reign, it was im])ossil)lp for her to forgive Tlie 
short interval ot a peilidious truce was einplo\ed 
to concert more effectual measures for the disgiacc 
and ruin of the archbishop. A numerous council 
of the Eastern prelates, who were guided from a 
distance; by the advice of Theophilus, confirmed 
the validity, without examining the justice, of 
the toriner sentence; and a detachment of Bar- 
barian troops was introducc'd into the city, to 
suppress the emotions of the people. On the 
vigil of laaster, the' solemn administration of b.ip- 
tism was rudely inteiniptcd liy the soldiers, wlm 
alaimecl the modesty of the naked eatcclmmcns, 
and violated, by their presc-nce, the awful mys- 
teries of the Christian worship, .Arsacius occu- 
pied the church of St. Sophia, and the archi- 
episcopal throne. The Catholics retreated to the 
baths of (.'oiistantinc, and afterwards to the fields : 
where they weie still puisued and insulted by the 

Sfp So, rates, i w c U! boaoiom, I. on- (. '.'0. Zoiimioi 
(). V. p. r.'.'l iticniions peileral terins. Ins invective, apaiiiHi 

t£inloxM. riie lloiiiiiy, 'vliu li bepiiis willi ttiose lainous woiil-, i 
rejctCetl .o spuriou.'. .Montlaiicmi, Uiin. xm. p. l-‘>n lillciuoiu 
Meat, l-'ci'lc'- UHii. XI p (HK* • 
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CHAP, mards, the bishops, and the mairistrates. The 

V ^ ^ fatal day of the second and final exile of Chrysos- 
tom w'as marked by the conflagration of the cathe- 
dral, of the senate-house, and of the adjacent 
buildings ; and this calamity was imputed, without 
proof, but not without probalulity, to the despair 
of a persecuted faction*". 

Exile of Cicero might claim some merit, if bis volun- 

Chry- banishment preserved the peace of the re- 

sostom, ^ ^ ‘ * 

A. D. 40 i, public^^ ; but the submission of Chrysostom was 
une 20. indispensable duty of a Christian and a sub- 
ject. Instead of listening to bis Immble prayer, 
that he might be permitted to reside at ('yzicus, 
or Nicomedia, the inflexible empress assigned for 
his exile the remote and desolate town of Cu- 
cusus, among the ridges of Mount Taurus, in 
the Lesser Armenia. A secret hop(^ was ('ntcr- 
tained, that the archbishoj) might perish in a 
difficult and dangerous inarch of seventy days in 
the beat of summer, through the [irovinces of 
Asia Minor, where lie was continually threatened 
by the hostile attacks of the Isaurians, and the 
more implacable fury of the monks. Vet Chry- 
sostom arrived in safety at the place of his con- 
flnement ; aud the three years, which he spent 
at Cucusns, and the neighbouring town of Ara- 
bissus, were the last and most glorious of his 
life. His character was consecrated by absence 


VVe niJglit naturally expect such j charge from Zosirmis (^1. v. 
p. 327.), hut it is remarkable enough, that it shnul(n>c conhrineti 
))y Socrates, 1 . vi. c. 18. and the Paschal ('hrouicle, j). 34)7. 

lie displays those specious motives ^P<ist Kedilum, a M, 1 1 
in the language of an orator and a politician. 
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and persecution; tlie faults of l.is administration chap 
were no longer retnembered ; but every toniiue 
repeated tlie praises ot bis genius and virtue : and 
tbc respectful attention of the Christian world 
was fixed on a desert spot among the mountains 
of Taurus. From that solitude the arebljisbop, 
whose active mind was invigorated by misfortunes, 
juaintaint'd a strict atid tn'tjutmt corrcspondciK c ‘ 

^^ltb the, most distant provinces; (‘xbort('d tlic 
sepiirate congn'gatioii of bis taitbful adherents to 
persevere in their allegiance; urged the destruetion 
ot the temples of Plneiiicia, and the extirp;ition of 
la'icsy ill tin' isle oft'yprus; extende d his jia^toral 
care to the missions ot Persia and Sestliia; nea^o- 
ciated, by his ambassadors, with the Homan pon- 
tiff, atid the emperor llonorius; and Imldlv ap- 
pealed, from a partial synod, to the siipnane Iri- 
hunal ot a tree and gean'ral eouncil. 'I'he mind ol 
the illustrious exile \vas still independe'iit ; Init his 
captive body was ex|)osed to the rexenge (d the 
oppressors, who continueel to ;d)nse I he name and 
authority ot Arcaditis An order was dispalehed 
for the instant removal ol ( 'hrys(>stom to tlie 

Tvvt) hundred and it)rL}-l\vn nt tin 'pi rh -s ci ( fu) fi't'Oii art' 
still exliiU f()[)CTd, lull) ill j) ' llicy arc ad Ircv 1 ^1 m 

a iircal varicLy ot jit r^oiib, and sht'w a (iriniu ss (>f uiiii'l, uniLc. uj) ri(H 
lo llial of Ciccru in IihojIc I he fonrlcciuh - pisih cuinimis - 
{‘iiriouH narrali\t‘ cl ihc dan^< ts nt In^ jotirnt-y 

After ihc c\dc cf i hry^oAoin, I'tK'uj.hdu ^ j>\ihli^ii' d au r o' /oo-c 
and hornt it volume agaiii'sl him, in ’i". Inth he pcrpcinjliy rt pt iis ih' 
polite expression's ol hostc.i) hninamiati'^, ^.trTilcfiOi tmi pimuptin, 
immuudum da niDiii'in , he .illiTUi'sj ih it Johti t hrjso to/" L I (k- 
livcrcfl his soul lo he adnltcrat' d hy <hc dctil, aud \'*iahi ^thai sOdi' 
laithcr punisfimenl, ailctjmik ^1 pu'-sdik ■ o hi. uie^mftoli i' l.i 
crinies, mav he mflpted 'Hi him vleruin, at ti)c i pet ^ tu. 
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CHAP, extreme desert of Pityus : and his guards so faith- 
fully obeyed their cruel instructions, that, before 
he reached the sea-coast of the Euxine, he expired 
at Comana, in Pontus, in the sixtieth year of his 
age. The succeeding generation acknowledged 
his innocence and merit. The archbishops of the 
East, who might blush that their predecessors had 
been the enemies of Chrysostom, were gradually 
disposed, hy the firmness of the Roman pontilf, 
to restore the honours of that venerable name^'. 
tran^' ” At the pious Solicitation of the clergy and people 
porte<l lo of Constantinople, his relics, thirty years alter his 
tiiiople, * death, were transported from their obscure se- 

royal city ”. The emperor Theo- 
dosius advanced to receive them as far as Chal- 
cedou ; and, falling prostrate on the coffin, im- 
plored, in the name of his guilty parents, Arcadius 
and Eudoxia, the forgiveness of the injured saint '"* 

friend Thccpliilus, iransl.itod tins edifying pcrlonnanec fioin (ireck 
into Ldlin, See FaciindiiD ilcnninn. Dtdens. pio in ClAJHIuJ. 1. \i. 
c. .S. published by Sirinond. f)pcra, (oni. ii. p* fJjy. 

Ills name was inserted by his sut'Cessor Alliens in ihe ])y[)tics 
Ilf the church of ( onst.intinnple, A, J). 118* Ten years .itierwards 
he Avas revered as a saint. Cyril, who inherited llie place, and ihc 
[lassions, of liis uncle I’heojihilus, yiehled with much reluctance. 
See Faeu nd. Henman. 1.4. e. J. 'rillemonr, Aiem. Ifcclcs. turn, xiv, 
p. ‘J77— 1'83. 

Socrates, 1. vii. c. 46. Theodoret, 1. v. c. Thi^^ event reton- 
ciled the Joannitcs, who had Inlherio reluserl to acknowledge lu^ 
successors. During his lifetime, the Joanmtes were respected by the 
Catholics, as the true and orthcKlox communion ol Constantinople. 
'I'heir obstinacy gradually drove them to the brink of schism. 

According to some accounts (Baromus, Annal. Ecelcs. A. D- 
138. N*-' d, 10.), tlic emperor w'as forced to send a letter of invitation 
and excuses, beloie the body of the ceremonious saint could be moved 
from Comana. 
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Yet a reasoviable doubt may be eiitertaiiied, CHAP, 
whether any stain of liercditary guilt could b<' 
derived from Arcadius to bis successor. Evuloxia tiu dcaih 
\vas a young and beautiful woman, who indulged dins 
her passions, and despised her husband; touiit 
John enjoyed, at least, the familiar confidence 
of the empress; and the public named him as the 
real father of Theodosius the younger ’. 'I'he 
birth of a son was accepted, liowevci, h\ the 
pious husband, as an event the, most lortmiate 
and honourable to bimscll, to bis lamdy, and to 
tlic Eastern world : and the royal infant, by an 
nn|)icccdented favour, was invested v\ith the 
titles of CtEsar and Augustus. In h ss than lour 
years afterwards, Eudoxia, in the bloom ol youth, 
was destroyed by the consetpiences ol a misiar- 
riage ; and this untimely death coniounded the 
pi\)j)hccy of a holy bishop , vvho, amidst tin 
universal )oy, had ventured to forctel, that slu, 
should liebold the lung and auspicious reign id 
her glorious son. The (. atholics applauded the 
justice of heaven, which avenged the persecution 


■ ' Zo^.hui,., 1 V. p. ol=>. Tilt rliral'ty of .ui nnpr,- Hioufl i,<.i 
bt M’illioul pio(lnrinp;a\viiiic-^ , toil ii .l'.loll!^lllll^, :n.ti 

Uif ^vluu^s sluniM wnlc .nid Inc unilcr ,i pimcc, iHinn Ic^.imiai) 
he dare, I to ai.iek. Wc .MUO'ap.oH ' l,,.l hi , lu tory w..wp.rty 
libel, pra.il. ly read aiul circulate., hv tlie P.igaiifi Tiller.ionl ' 1110 . 
des Pini'ereiirr, loin. v. p. 7l!e.) Is not ersc to brand tb‘- ri paiai e n 

ofEiuit'Xid * ,111 

Porphyry of Gazi. Hn -al was ir.inaporud hyiheoi krwhieh 

he had ohlained for ihe deOiin non of eight Pagan tcnipki'Ol ih il < nv 
Sec the citrioiis detail;^ of his Ule (Baronuis, A. D. i , 1 ) 

originally wrillin in (fKck, or perhap- in Syriac, by a n.r.nk, one nl 

lub la\ourite deacons. 
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of St. Chrysostom ; and perhaps the emperor was 
the only person who sincerely bewailed the loss of 
the haughty and rapacious Endoxia. Such a do- 
mestic misfortune afflicted him more deeply than 
the public calamities of the East**' ; the licentious 
excursions, from Pontus to Palestine, of the Isau- 
I ian robbers, whose impunity accused the weakness 
of the government ; and the earthquakes, the con- 
flagrations, the famine, and the flights of locusts*’ , 
which the popular discontent was equally disposed 
to attribute to the incapacity of the monarch. At 
length, in the thirty-first year of his :ige, after a 
reign (if we may abuse that w'ordj of thirteen years, 
three months, and fifteen days, Areadius expired in 
the palace of Constantinople. It is impossible to 
delineate his character ; since, in a period very 
copiously furnished with historical materials, it has 
not been possible to remark one action that pro- 
perly belongs to t!ie son of the great Theodosius. 

The historian Procopius*' has indeed illumi- 
nated the mind of the dying emperor with a ray 
of human prudence, or celestial wisdom. Arca- 
dius considered, with anxious foresight, the help- 
less condition ol his sou Theodosius, w ho was no 
more than seven vears of age, the dangerous fac- 
tions of a minority, and the as[)iring spirit ot 


* ' Philostorg. 1 xi c and Goclcfroy, Disjrrtat. [). 437- 

Jerom (lam. vi. p. 73.' ?().') describes, in lively colours, ilir 
icgular and destnichve march of ihc locitsis, which spread a dark 
cloud, between hea\en and earih, ONcr ilic land ot Palestine. Sea- 
sonable winds scattered ihein, partly into i!ie Dead Sea, and [laitiv 
inlo ihe Medilcrrancjn. 

Procopius, dc Bell. Persic, 1> i. c [e <>. edli, I.ouvrc. 
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Jeztlegevd, i\\c Persi.in iiionardi. Instead ot cilAK 
tein})tiiig tile allegiance' of an ainhitioiis !"^d))ect, 
by the participation of supreme power, he boldly 
appealed to the inagnaniniity of a king; cind 
placed, by a solemn testament, the sceptre of the' 

East in the hands ot Jezdegerd InmsrlL Tin' 
royal guardiaii acc(^pted and discharg(‘d this ho 
nourable trust with nn('xan)])led lulelity , and 
the infancy ot ^idleodosin^ ^vas protectea! h) th< 
arms and c'ouiK'iU of Pt rsia. Siu h i^* the sin 
ijuiar narrative' ot Piocopms; and Ins \(Macit\ is 
not disj)ntc'd by Agathias wluh' he [lusuines to 
dissent IVoin liis judL^ment, and to ariai^n the 
wisdotu ol a Christian emperor, who, so rasljl), 
thon^d) so (ortunattdy, eoiniiiitted his son and his 
dominions to tlie unknown laith ot a stranger, a 
rival, and a heatlieii. At the distance ot' one him 
died and titty years, tliis political (juestiuii might 
be dehated in the court of dnslinian , Init a pnutenl 
historian will refuse to examine the projnniu, 
till he has ascertained the irulh, ol tlie testaiiieiii 
of Arcadius. As it smnds without a jiarallel m 
the history of the world, we may justly ie(|niiT. 
that it shonld be attested hy tlie i.ositive and una 
iiimous evidence of contemporaries. 'I'he strang. 
novelty of the event, uhieh excites om distrust, 
must have attracted llieir notice : and then uiii 


cisin was noi warpu by ait> 
and Apalhias arr ball 
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CHAP, versal silence annihilates the vain tradition of the 
succeeding age. 

AHmini- The uiaxims of Roman jurisprudence, if they 
Amhe- " could fairly be transferred from private property 
™a’d public dominion, would have adjudged to the 
408— 41S. emperor Honorius the guardianship of his ne- 
phew, till he had attained, at least, the fourteenth 
year of his age. But the weakness of Honorius, 
and the calamities of his reign, discjualificd him 
from prosecuting this natural claim ; and such 
was the absolute separation of the two monar- 
chies, both in interest and affection, that C'on- 
stantinople would have obeyed, with less reluc- 
tance, the orders^ of the Persian, than those of 
‘ the Italian, court. Under a prince, whose 
weakness is disguised l)y the external signs of 
manhood and discretion, the' most worthless 

favourites may secretly dispute tlic empire of the 
palace; and dictate to submissive provinces the 
commands of a master, whom they direct and 
despise. But the ministers of a child, who is 

incapable of arming them with the sanction of 

the royal name, must acquire and exercise an 
independent authority. The great officers of 
the state and army, who had been appointed 

' before the death of Areadins^ formed an aristo- 

cracy^ wliicli might have inspired them wiih the 
idea of a free republic; and the government of 
the Eastern empire was fortunately assumed l)y 
the praefect Anthemius ^^5 who obtained, by his 

Socrates, I. vii. c. 1. Aiuheniius was tlie grandson of Philip, 
one ol ilic ministers of Constaniius, and the grandfather of the em- 
peror Anthemius. After his return from the Persian embassy, he was 
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superior abilities, a fasting ascendant over the CHAP 
minds of his equals. The safety of the 
emperor proved the merit and integrity oF An- 
themius ; and his prudent firmness sustained the 
force and reputation of an infant reif^n. Eddin, 
with a formidable host of Barbarians, was en- 
camped in the heart of Thrace: he proudly re- 
jected all terms of accommodation ; and, pointing 
to the rising sun, declared to tlie Roman ambas- 
sadors, that the course of that planet should 
alone terminate the coiKpiests of the Huns, lint 
th(‘ desertion of his confederate's, who were pri- 
vately convinced of the justice and liberality of 
the Imperial ministers, obliged Uldin to r('])ass 
the Dannlu': the tribe of tlu' Scyrri, which com- 
posed his rear-guard, was alnia‘>t extirj)at('d ; and 
many thousand eaj)tiv(‘s wvvc dispersed, to ndti- 
vate, with ser\dle labour, the fields of A'^ia . In 
the midst of the public triumpli, Constantinople 
was protected by a strong inelosurc' oi new and 
more extensive walls; the same vigilant can* was 
applied to restore the fortifications ol tli(' lllviian 
cities ; and a plan wa^ judiciously conceived, wlnetn 
in tiic space of seven years,' would have sc und 
the eoinmand ol tlie Danube, by cslablisliing on 
that river a perpetual fleet t)l‘ two hundred ami 
fifty armed vessels^ . 


appointed consul and Praalorian [)ri£'fect of the 
and hfid the praefccturc about icu yc irs. Srr h 
in Godefroy, Cod. Theod. toin- m- p 


ICad, 111 the )cjr D) j , 
lb honours and yr 

"rdieinoul. Hist (If-'- 


Emp. tom. vi. p. 1, See. m , 

« Sozomen, 1. ix, c. 5. He so.nc Seym at work m-ar Mon„r 

Olylu|.u^, ia Bilhynb, an'l cherislie.l ihe van. hope ilut lios' . 'I'- 

lives were tlie last of ilie nalioin 

" Cod. Theod. 1. vii. m- x\ii. 1- xv. la. i. k^. 40. 
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CHA?. But the Romans had so long been aceustoined 
to tlie authority of a iiionavch, that the first, 
Cliar.icter evcii aiiiong the ftanah's, of the Imperial lamily, 
n?saatlon' displayed any courage or capacity, was per- 

orPul- mitted to ascend the vacant throne of 'Jlu'odo- 

A. D. sins. Ilis sister Pulcheria^'^, who was only two 
41^1 tr»3. oldcT than himself, nH'eived, at tlu' ag(' ot 

sixteen, the title of Ai{<j;usl(i ; and though lier 
favour might lie sonuaimes clondc'd l)y capiice^ or 
intrigue, she continued to g()vern the F]:istein 
empire near forty yi ars ; during tia^ long mino- 
rity ol her brotlier, and, alter his death, in her 
own name, and in tiu' name oF Marcian, her 
nominal husband. From a motive, either of pru- 
dence, or religion, she embraced a life ol celi- 
bacy; and notwitl^standing some aspersions on 
the chastity of Pulcheria''^, this resolution, which 
she communicated to )ht sisters Arcadia and 
Marina, wds cc'hdjrated by the Christian world, 
as the subliiiK' elfort of heroic piety. In the pre- 
sence of the clergy and jieople, the three daugh- 
ters of Arcadius''' dedicated tlieir virginity to 
(lod ; and the obligation ol their solemn vow’ 

Sozomcn has iillL'd llircc cliaptcrs \\ ith a iiiagiiiliccnl paiio- 
gync ot Pulclioria (1. ix. c. 1, e, 30 jniJ Tillcinont s ta‘( k's. 

tom. XV. j). 171 — ItM.) has dedicated i -f'j)aratc arlicle to llie lionoui 
of St. Pulchcria, virgin, anti empress 

Sindas (Fxcerpla, j). 68 in Script. Byzaiii.) pretends, on the 
credit of the Nestorians, that Pnlclieria ^va8 exasperated against (lieii 
founder, because he censured her connection with the beautiful 
Paul inns, and her incest vMih her brother Theodosius. 

See Ducange, Fainil. J3)zaiitin. 70 . Flaccilla, the eldest 
daughter, either died before A rcadius, or, il she li\ed till the ycui 
43 J i^Marcellin. Chron ), some defect ol mind or body must ba^e 
excluded her from the hoitours of her rani. 
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was inscribed on a tablet of gold and gems ; which chai>. 
they publicly offered in the great church of Con- 
stantinople. Their palace was converted into a 
monastery ; and all males, except the guides of 
their conscience, the* saints who had forgotten 
the distinction of sexes, were scrupulously ex- 
cluded from the holy threshold. Pnlchcria, Ik r 
two sisters, and ti chosen train of favourite claiii- 
sels, formed a religions comiminity ; they re- 
nounced the vanity of dress ; interrupted, by 
frequent fasts, their simple and frugal diet ; 
allotted a portion of their time to works of em- 
broidery ; and devoted several houis of the day 
and night to the exercises of prayer and psalmody. 

The piety of a Christian virgin was adoriu'd Ijy 
the zeal and liberality of an empress. I'wcle- 
siastical history descrihes the splendid churches, 
which were built at the expence of Puleheria, m 
all the provinces of the Last; her (hailtal)le 
foundations for the benefit of strangers and the 
poor; the ample donations which she assigned 
for the perpetual maintenance of monastic so- 
cieties ; and the active severity with which she 
laboured to suppress the opposite heresies ol 
Nestorius and Eutyches. Such virtues were sup- 
posed to deserve the peculiar favour of the 
Deitv ; and the relics of martyrs, as well as the 
knowledge of future events, were communicated 
in visions and revelations to the Imperial saint . 


- She wa, admonisherf. by repeated ound 

the relics of the forty martyrs ^ of Coii- 

aucceasively belonged to the ^0“’ ^ ks. ami to a chuicb 

aiantinopk, to a niouasiery of Mactuuniao u 

EE 

VUL. V. 
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CHAP. Yet the devotion of Pulcheria nevet diverted her 
indefatigable attention from temporal affairs ; 
and she alone, aipong all -the descendants of the 
great Theodosius, appears to have inherited any 
share ot his manly spirit and abilities. The ele- 
gant and familiar use vvhieh she had aequired, 
both of the Greek and Latin languages, was 
readily applied to the various occasions of speak- 
ing, or writing, on public business ; her delibera- 
tions were maturely weighed ; her actions wer'' 
prompt and dc'ciaive ; and, while she moved 
without noise or ostentation ilie wheel of govern- 
ment, sb(; discret'tly attributed to the g(miiis of 
the emperor, the long tramjuillity of bis reign. 
In the last ytairs of his peaeelul life, Europe uas 
indeed alHicted by the arms of Attila; but the 
more extensive provinces of Asia still continued 
to enjoy a protonud and permanent repose. 
Theodosius tne vonuger was never reduced to 
the dis ^racriul necessity ot encountering and 
punishing a reliellious subject: and since we 
cannot applai^d the vigour, some praise may be 
due to the mildness, and prosperity, ot* the admi- 
nistration of Pulcheria. 

Etincation ^ Roman world was deeply interested in the 

and cha- educution of its master. A regular course of 

racter of , . . . ® ' 

Theodo- Study and exercise was judiciously instituted; of 
younger. military exercises of riding, and shooting 

of St, Thyrsus, eracted by Caesarius, who was consul A. D. 397 j siod 
the DicLtory of the relics was almost obliterated- " Notwithitanding 
the charitable wishes of Dr. Jortin (Remarks, tom, iv. p. 234.), it is 
no< eisy to acquit Pulcheria of some share in the pious frfiud ; which 
cauAt have been LransacLed when she was caore than five^andrihirty 
years of age. 
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with the bow; of the liberal studies of grammar, 
rheton^and philosophy: the most skilful masters 
ot the East ambitiously' solicited the attention of 
their royal pupil ; and several noble youths were 
introduced into the palace, to animate his dih- 
gence by the emulation of friends!. i[). Pulcheria 
alone disciiarged the important (ask of in.struciing 
her brother in the arts of government; but her 
precepts may counti nance son'-' suspicion of the 
extent of her capacity, or of ibc purity of her 
intentions. She taught him to maiTitain a t^rave 
and majestic deportment ; to walk, to hold his 
robes, to seat himself on his throne, in a manner 
worthy ot a great prince ; to abstain from laugh- 
ter; to listen with condescension; to return suit- 
able answers ; to assume, by turns, a serious or 
a pla<?id countenance; in a word, to represent 
with grace and dignity the external figure of a 
Roman emperor. But Theodosius’’ was never 
excited to support the weight and glory of an 
illustrious name; and, instead of aspiring to imi- 
tate his ancestors, he degenerated (if we may 


CHAP. 

XXXII. 


There is a remarkable diflference between the two ccciesia’^ucal 
historians, who in general bear so close a resemblance. Sozoincn 
(!• ix. c. 1.) ascribes to [’tilcberia the goveriiment of the empire, and 
the educ.ition of her brother ; whom h-" scaicely condescends to 
praise. Socrates, ihoiagh he affectedly disclaims all b’opes of favour 
or fame, composes an elaborate panegyric on Hie emperor, auJ can* 
tiousl) suppresses the nitriis ot Ins si'-nt Ci. vii. c. i;J. 11?.). Philos- 
torglus (1. xii. 6. 7.) ex[)r'"S3CS the influence of Pulchana in gentle 
and courtly language, ra; /SajnXixaf owrjptr'^^f'tri xou 5riu5v»<oafiu. 

Suidas (Excerpt, p. 63.) gives a true character of Theodosius ; and I 
hare followed the exanaple of Tillemont (tom, vi. p. 25.), in bor- 
rowing ionie strokes from the modern Greeks, 
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OHaP. presume to measure tlie degrees of incapacity) 
below the weakness of his father and his uncle. 
Arcadius and Honorius had been assisted by the 
guardian care of a parent, wJiose lessons were 
enforced by his authority, and example. But the 
unfortunate prince, who is born in the purple, 
must remain a stranger to the voice of truth ; 
and the son of Arcadius was condemned to pass 
his perpetual infancy, encompassed only by a ser- 
vile train of women and eunuchs. The ample 
leisure, which he acquired by neglecting the es- 
sential duties of his high office, was filled by idle 
amusements, and unprofitable studies. Hunting 
was the only active pursuit that could tempt him 
beyond the limits of the palace ; but he most 
assiduously laboured, sometimes by the light of a 
midnight lamp, in the mechanic occupations of 
painting and carving ; and the elegance with 
which he transcribed religious books, entitled 
the Roman emperor to the singular epithet of 
Cailigrnphes, or a fair writer. Separated from 
the world by an impenetrable veil, Theodosius 
trusted the persons whom he loved ; he loved 
those who were accustomed to amuse and flatter 
his indolence ; and as he never perused the papers 
that were presented for the royal signature, 
the acts of injustice the most repugnant to his 
character, were frequently perpetrated in his 
name. The emperor himself was chaste, tem- 
perate, liberal, and merciful ; but these qua- 
lities, which can only deserve the name of 
virtues, when tliey are supported by courage, and 
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regulated by discretion, were seldom beneScial, chap. 
and they sometimes proved mischievous, to man- 
kind. His mind, enervated by a royal educa- 
tion, was oppressed and degraded by abject super- 
stition: he fasted, he sung psalms, he blindly 
accepted the miracles and doctrines with which 
his faith was continually nourished. Theodosius 
devoutly worshipped the dead and living saints 
of the Catholic church ; and he once refused 
to eat, till an insolent monk, who had 'cast an 
excommunication on his sovereign, condescended 
to heal the spiritual wound which be bad in- 
flicted”. 

The story of a fair and virtuous uiaiclcn, cx- C’haracter 
alted from a private condition -to tlic Imperial 
throne, might be deemed an incredible romance, th> 
if such a romance had not been veribed in the (jocu,^^ 
marriage ol Theodosius. Ihe celcbiated Ailu-^^i — 
nais” was educated by her father Leontius in the 
religion and sciences of the Greek-. ; and so ad- 
vantageous was the opinion which the Athenian 
philosopher entertaineil of Ins contcmporancs, 

T. Theodoret, I. v. c. 37. The bishop of Cyrrhus o,,,. of ihe hrs. 
men of h.s ape for his learning and p.cty, applauds the olKdience ol 

Theodosius to the divine laws. ,Ath,-me thr 

Socrates (1. vd- ^cr name (Athrnr, , 

daughter of Leontius, an Athen.an sophist), her haptisni. marriage, 

1 ^ .-I irenius The most ancient account of her hismry is m 

Letlrcnus.c^c.i i •' u, js.ume liei age. Hie 

From Nicepliorus, indeed, A the nais was neat 

writer of a romance would no. cm- 

.wenty-eight year, old when she tuflan.ed the heat. yot 

peror. 
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CHAP, that he divided his patrimony between his two 
, ^ ^ sons, bequeathing to his daughter a small legacy 
of one hundred piecfes of gold, in the lively con- 
fidence that her beauty and merit would be a 
sufficient portion. The jealousy and avarice of 
her brothers soon compelled Athenais to seek a 
refuge at Constantinople; and, with some hopes, 
either of justice or favour, to throw herself at 
the feet of Pulcheria. That sagacious princess 
listened to her eloquent complaint ; and secretly 
destined the daughter of the philosopher Leon- 
tius for the future wife of the emperor of the 
East, who had now attained the twentieth year 
of his age. She easily excited the curiosity of her 
brother, by an interesting picture of the charms 
of Atheuais ; large eyes, a well-proportioned nose, 
a fair complexion, golden locks, a slender per- 
son, a graceful demeanour, an understanding im- 
proved by study, and a virtue tried by distress. 
Theodosius, concealed behind a curtain in the 
apartment of his sister, was permitted to behold 
the Athenian virgin : the modest youth imme- 
diately declared his pure and honourable love ; 
and the royal nuptials were celebrated amidst the 
acclamations of the capital and the provinces. 
Athenais, who was easily persuaded to renounce 
the errors of Paganism, received at her baptism 
the Christian name of Endocia : but the cautious 
Pulcheria withheld the title of Augusta, till the 
wife of Theodosius had approved her fruitfulness 
by the birth of a daughter, who espoused, fifteen 
years afterwards, the emperor of the West. The 
brothers of Eudocia obeyed, with some, anxiety, 
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her Imperial summons; but as she could easily CHAP, 
forgive their fortunate unkindnc.ss, she indulged 
the tenderness, or perhaps the vanity, of a sister, 
by promoting them to the rank of consuls and 
prtefects. In the luxury of tlic palace, she still 
cultivated those ingenuous arts, wliicli had con- 
tributed to her greatness; and wisely dedicated 
her talents to the honour of religion, and t)! her 
husband. Eudocia conijiosed a poetical jcaa- 
phrase of the first eight books of the Old Tes- 
tament, and of the jirophecies of l>anii’ and 
Zachariah ; a cento of tfie verses of llonui, ap- 
plied to the life and miracles of f'iirist, th'- legend 
of St. C'vpriaii, and a i'aiiegyric o!> the Ik roan 
victories of f'lieodosius : and her urilings, w huli 
were applauded by a servile ami supcrsliri('ns age. 
have not been disdained by the candionr o! im- 
partial ciiticism''’. The tondiiess of tl'c (mi ’ iin' 

W'as not abated by time and possc*-^ o i , ar.d cai- 
docia, aft('r tin mairiagc ol' her -ianghter. was 
permitted to discharge her grat-efni w.e-. hv a s,,- 
lemn pdgritnage lo Jerii.-aileii:. llei es inta iuns 
progress \hrongh the East ii.ay s.aui inc mi- i^t- nt 
wnth the spirit of Chri-tuin ■mi.ihty; he p'"- 
nounced, from a throne of g(il I and gem-,, an 
eloquent oration to the senate of .■\n.M.h- -<* i '■ ic< 


I luns 


" SocTdtes 1. VH. r. 21. Phouus, !'• Ui— n" m 'p'-' 
cento IS sail extant, and lus been repeV.- dly i-rHi..-., J 

ofEu.loeiJ totbatin.tpid pMtorinaneco ca-pute^ ;i,' 

Fabricius, liiblioth. Grac. win. '• p- '-G/. no !■ 'i. i, a ■ ' ■ - ' 
neons dictkinary o. Inslory and fable, was com prod k'’ 'nad ■. - 
pr«s of tl^e name ot Eudocia. who lived iii the eleve.ah centnr, , 

and the work a still extant in .n-.niisenpt. 
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CHAP, her royal intention of enlarc:in£: the walls of 
, ^ the city, bestowed a donativ^e of two linndred 

pounds of gold to restore the public baths, and 
accepted the statues, which were decreed by the 
gratitude of Antioch. In the Holy Land, her 
alms and pious foundations exceeded the muni- 
ficf'nce of the great Helena ; and though the 
public treasure might be impoverished by this 
excessive liberality, she enjoyed the conscious 
satisfaction of returning to Constantino])le with 
the chains of St. Peter, the right arm of St. Ste- 
phen, and an undoubted picture of the Virgin, 
painted by St. Luke^^'. But this pilgrimage was 
the fatal term of the glories of Eudocia. Satiated 
with empty pomp, and unmindful, perhaps, of 
her obligations to Pulcbcria, she ambitiously as- 
pired to the government of the East(‘rn empire ^ 
the palace was distracted by hunale discord ; but 
the victory was at last decid{Ml, by th(‘ superior 
ascendant of the sister of Theodosius. 'Hie exe- 
cution of Paulinus, master of the oflices, aud 
the disgrace of Cyrus, PrcEtorian preefect of the 
East, convinced the public, that the favoui’ of 
Eudocia was insufficient to protect hvr most faith- 
ful friends; and tlie uncouiinon beantv of Pau- 
linus encouraged the secret rumour, that his guilt 
was that of a successful lover^L As soon as tlic 

Faroaius (Annal. Frehs. A. D- 4SP. 4 So.) is copious and 
Uorul , but hf is accus<*d of placing tiie licb ol difiiercDt ages on the 
saine Jfvel of authenticity. ' 

^ in this short vie%v of die disgrace of Eudocia, I have imitated 
the caution of Evagrius (1. l.c.iJI.), and count Marcellinus (in Chrou. 
A. D. 410- and 444.). I’he two authentic dales assigned by the 
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rmnress perceived that the affection of riietj- CH.vP. 

\ ^ . XXXll 

dosilis was irretrievably lost, she requested the 

permission of retiring to the distant solitude of 
Jerusalem. She obtained her, request; but tht^ 
jealousy of Theodosius, or the vindictivt' s[)irit of 
Puleh(‘ria, pursued her in her I^st n'treat ; and 
Saturninus, count of the domestics, was directed 
to punish with death two ecclesiastics, Iut most 
favonn'd servants. Eudocia instantly revenged 
tlnan by the assassination of tin* (‘ount : the turi- 
ons jiassions, which she indulged on this suspicious 
occasion, seemed to justify the severity of Theo- 
dosius ; and tlie empress, ignominiously stript of 
the lionours of hc'r rank'^ was disgraced, per- 
haps unjustly, in. the cy('s of the world. The 
nanaiiuka' of the life of Eudocia, about sixteen 
years, was spent in exih* and devotion ; and the 
approach of ag(‘, the death of Theodosius, the 
misfortunes ("if her only daughter, ho was led a 
captive from Rome to Carthage, and the society 
of the Holy Monks of Palestine, insensibly con- 
firmed the religions temper ot h(‘r mind. After 
a full experience of the vicissitudes of human 
life, the daughter of the philosoplicr I^-ontius 
e\[)ired, at Jerusaleun, in the sixty-seveaith year 
of her age; protesting, with her dying breatli, 


Uiltr, overuun a g,reat pari of Grtsk rictioub , and ihe ccfcbratcd 
itorv of the app/f, Sec. is hi only lor the Arabian Nighc, where 
^ou^eihin^ not very unhhe ii may \>c fouud. 

Pnscus (in Ercerpt. Leftal- p. 69. )» auiunniorary, and a 
courtier, drily mentions per Pa^in and Christian nanicA, wiilioui 
.iiklinp any title of honour or reaped- 
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CHAP, that she had never transgressed the bounds of 
t ^ innocence and friendships^. 

The Per- The gentle mind of Theodosius was never 
A. D. 422. infl^nied by the ambition of conquest, or military 
renown ; and the sliglit alarm of a Persian war 
scarcely interrupted the tranquillity of the East. 
The motives of this war were just and honourable. 
In the last year of the reign of Jezclegerd, the 
supposed guardian of Theodosius, a bishop, who 
aspired to the crown of martyrdom, destroyed one 
of the 6re-temples of Susa*^'. His zeal and obsti- 
nacy were revenged on bis brethren : the Magi 
excited a cruel persecution ; and the intolerant 
zeal of Jezdegerd was imitated by bis son Va- 
ranes, or Bahrain, who soou afterwards ascended 
the throne. Some Christian fugitives, who 
escaped to the Roman frontier, were sternly 
demanded, and geneionsly refused ; and the 
refusal, aggravated fj v.oinniercial disjjutes, soon 
kindled a war betwfieu the rival monarchies. The 
monntains of Armenia, and the })iains of Meso- 


For tile two jjilgrinjjgcs ol iMiduciaj and her long residence at 
Jerusalem, tier de\t)Lioii^ alms, ite. set' SttcraUs (1. \]\ c. 47. \ and 
Evagriii^, (1. i. c. LM , '2Q M Ti)c Pastd'al Chronicle may some- 
times deserve regard - and, in iht- domestic iiistory of Aiuioch, John 
Malala becomes a wnlcr of good auLhority. The Al/rc Gueiice, in 
a memoir on the lernhty of Palcsi n-c. (,f which J hate only seen an 
extract, calculates the gills of Lutlocia at ijO,4S3 pounds o( gold, 
above 800,000 pounds sterling. 

® Theodoret, 1. v. c. 'lAlemont, iMem. Eccles. tom. lii. 
p. 356 — 364. Asscmaiinl, Bibliot. Oriental, tom. in. p. 3^6. 
tom. iv. p. 6!, Theodoret blames the rashness of Abdas, brut exlols 
the constancy of his martyrdom- Yet I do not clearly understand 
the casuistry whicli prohibits our repairing the damage which we have 
unlawfully commitled. 
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potamia, were filled with hostile armies; but the CHAP, 
operations of two successive campaigns were 
not productive of any decisive or meiuortible 
events. Some* engagements were fought, some 
towns were besieged, with various and doubtful 
success ; and if the Romans failed in their at- 
tempt to recover the long lost possession of Ni- 
sibis, the Persians were repulsed from the walls 
of a Mesopotamian city, by the valour of a mar- 
tial bishop, who pointed ins tlinndering engine 
in tlie nanu' of St. Thomas the Apostle. \et the 
spl(^ndid victories, which the incredible speed of 
the ntessenger Palladins repeatedly announced 
to the palace of Constantinople, were ec'lebrated 
with festivals and panegyrics. From these pane- 
iryrics tlie"^ historians ot tlie rni^lit borrow 
their extra(wdinary, and, |)(Tha])s, fabulous, tales ; 
of the proud eliallcnge. oi a P(‘rsian hero, who 
was entangled by tlu' net, and dispatched by the 
sword, oi Areobindus tlu' Goth ; ol ilu! trai thou- 
sand JmmoriaL^, uho were slain in tlu' attack ot 
th(‘ Roman camp ; and o[ the Imndrcd tl-ousaiid 
Aral)s, or Saracens, who were impcIKal by a 
panic terror to tlirotv themselves headlong into 
tlie Euphrates. Such ('vents may be disbelirveal 
or disregarded ; but th(‘ (“harity (d a bishop, 

Acaeius of Amida, who^ i.amc might have dig- 
nified the saintly calendar,^ shall not lie lo'.t in 
oblivion. Boldly declaiing, that vases of gold 
and silver are useless to a God who neither eats 

Socrates (1. vii. c. 18, I'N ye, 21.) is the Lcbt author tor the 
Persian ^var. Wc may likewise consult the three Chronicles, the 
Paschal, anil those ol Marccllinus and Malal^* 
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CHAP, nor drinks, the generous prelate sold the plate of 
the church of Aniida ; employed the price in the 
redemption of seven thousand Persian captives ; 
supplied their wants, with affectionate liberality; 
and dismissed them to their native country, to in- 
form the king of the true spirit of the religion 
wliich he persecuted. The practice of benevo- 
l(‘nce in the midst of war must always tend to as- 
suage the animosity of contending nations ; and I 
wish to persuade myseh, that Aeacius contributed 
to the restoration of peace. In the conference 
which was held on the limits of the two empires, 
the Roman ambassadors degraded, the personal cha- 
racter of their sovereign, by a vain attempt to mag- 
nify the extent of his power ; when they seriously 
advised the Persians to prevent, by a timely accom- 
modation, the wrath of a monarch, who was yet 
ignorant of this distant war. A truce of one hun- 
dred years was solemnly ralihed ; and, although 
the revolutions of Armenia might threaten the 
public tranquillity, the essential conditions of this 
treaty wcae respected near fourscore years by the 
successors of Constantine and Artaxerxes, 

Armenia . Sjuce the Roman and Parthian standards first 
tween^t^ encountered on the banks of the Euphrates, the 
Pershiis, kingdom of Armenia^' was alternately oppressed 

Romans, 

^ This account of the ruin and division of the kingdom of Armenia 
18 taken from the third book •of the Armenian history of Moses of 
Chorene. Deficient as he’ is in every qualification of a good his- 
torian, his local information, his passions, and his prejudices, arc 
strongly exfuessive of a native and contemporary. . Procopius (dc 
Edificiis, 1. iii c. 1. b.) relates the same facts in a vrry different man- 
ner ; but I have extracted the circumstances the most probable in 
thcmsclvei, and the leaat inconsiilcnt with Mose* of Chorcnc. 
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by its formidable protectors ; and in the course of chap. 
this History, several events, which inclined the 
balance of peace and war, have been already re- a. D. 
blted. A disi^raceful treaty had resigned Armenia 
to the aiiibition of Sapor ; and the scale of Persia 
appeared to preponderate. But the royal race of 
Arsaces impatiently submitted to the house of 
Sassan ; the turbulent nobles asserted, or betrayed, 
their hereditary intlependcnce ; and the nation was 
still attached to the Christum princes of Tonstan- 
tinople. In the beginning of the 6lth century, 
Armenia was divided by the progress of war and 
faction'"; and the unnatural division precipitated 
the dowufal of that ancient monarchy. Chosroes, 
the Persian vassal, reigned over the Eastern and 
most ('xt(msive portion of the country^ , while the 
Western province acknowledged the jurisdiction 
of Arsaces, and the supremacy of the emperor 
Arcadius. After the death ol Arsaces, tlie Ro- 
mans suppressed the regal government, and im- 
posed on their allies the condition of subjects. 

The military command w'as delegated to the count 
of the Armenian frontier ; the city of Theodosio- 
polis®" was built and fortified in a strong situation, 


« The western Armenians used the Greek language and < h.irai leri 
m their religious offices i hut the use of -hat 
hibited by the Persians m tlte Eastern province., winch were 
to use the Syrtac, till the invention ot tiK- Aruiem.m J;)' 

robes, in the b^inning of the fifth century, an i w su 
sion of the Bible into the Armenian lat.guage ; an 
laxed the connection of the church and nano., wa th ^ 

« Moses Choren. 1. lii- c. V.i p 30O. and J.s. m 

d. Edifieiis. I. ih. c. 6. Theoddsiopolis stands, ot rather siood, 
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CHAP, on a fertile and lofty ground, near the sources ol 
^ the Euphrates ; and the dependent territories were 

ruled by five satraps, whose dignity was marked 
by a peculiar habit of gold and purple. The less 
fortunate nobles, who lamented ihe loss ol their 
king, and envied the honours ol their e(|uals, were 
provoked to negociate their peace and pardon at 
the Persian court; and returning, with their fol- 
lowers, to the palace of Aitaxata, acknowledged 
Chosroes for their lawful sovereign. Ahniif thirty 
years afterwards, Artasires, the nephew aiul suc- 
cessor of (diosroes, fell under the displeasure of 
the haughty and capricious nobles of Armenia; 
and they unanimously desired, a Persian governor 
in the room of an unworthv king. The answer of 
the archbishop Isaac, whose sanction they eaniesfly 
solicited, is expressive of the. character ol a super- 
stitious people. He deplored the manifest and 
inexcusable vices of Artasires ; and decland, that 
be should not liesitate to accuse him hehne the 
tribunal of a Christian emperor, who would punish, 
without destroying, the sinner. “ Our king," 
continued Isaac, “ is too much addicted to licen- 
“ tious pleasures, but he has been purified in the 
“ holy waters of baptism. He is a lover of wo- 
“ men, but he does not adore the fire or the ele- 
“ ments. He may deserve the reproach of Icwd- 
“ ness, but he is an ujnloubted Catholic; and his 
“ faith is pure, though his manners are flagitions. 

thirty-five miles to the east of Arzeroum, the modem' capital of 
Turkish Armeiiia. Sec D’Anville, (ieographie Ancienne, tom. it. 
p.99, 100. 
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“ I will IK vcr consent to iibundon my sheep to the 
rage of devonring ^v^dv^‘^ ; and you would soon 
rejjent your (Xc'iiange oi tlu* infiiTiiitres of 
a heli('\’ei\ (or tlu' sjK'cious virtues of an liea- 
then "/' I/xasj)(Tated by the hrnuK'ss ol Isaac, 
the faction^ nol)les accu^i'd both tlu' king and 
the archbisho]) as tlie sccr(‘t adherents ot tlu’ em- 
peror ; and absurdly rejoiced in tla^ S('nt(aice ol 
cond(’nii!atioiK ubich, aiO'r a j)artial hearing, was 
soleinulv ]U'o:ionnccal liy ]iahr<irn hiinsedl. J he 
descendants tff Aisaccs \vcr(‘ degraikd honi the 
royal dignity , u inch tln^V had possessed above 
five hundred and sixty years^‘ ; and the dominions 
of the nnfortunati’ Arttisin s, under the new and 
significant appellation ol PtTsarmciiia, wtre r(’- 
dueed into the lorin o\ a piovince. 11ns usurpa- 
tion excited the jealousy uf lh(^ Uunian govern- 
ment; i)nt the rising disputes \vei‘e soon t(Tiiii- 


CHAR 

XXXIL 


Mosfs ('lioT-*’n 1 111 c. p. am. Arnir'l'it^ S) I li' inaivuLiou 
ot St. (KfcorN UiL jj)OslK ol .Vnnciiia, tiio .irclil>isl)oj) Wj . alw.ivsol 
the royal faioily , i circiMnOaiK o vvlucl), in .v)nic tiL-rtt , corrected 
the inllaence o( ‘.lie sac' rdoial ch.ir.icier, and unUed the mitre with 
the crown. 

• ^ A liranch oi the rova! lioimc of Ars i( e^ still suhsisttd with the 
rank and poss<_.bions n biiould seem) ol Artuenian satraiis. See 

Moses C'horen. I. ni. c. Oa. [>. r>Jl. 

^ Vdlarsaces was appointed king of Armenia Iw his brother tlic 
Parlhian moDirch, imrntili:uely after the ilcic.it <>l Auli.Riui'. Socles 
(Moses Ci.oren. 1. ii. c. 2 p. S3 ), <'»(• hiiti<lroi -uid thirty years 
before Christ. Withoni ilepeiKliiift ok ilit ’..rioii. .i>id coiilr.idit tory 
periods of the reigns of tl;e l.tsl kiims, wc to it Ix' .oeured, that the 
ruin of the Armenian kingdom h., opened alui ihe eoimcil of thal- 
cedon, A. D- 431 (I. m. C. Gl.. p md niiiier Veramus, ot 

Bahram, king of Persia (I. m. c. Gi. p. 317.1, 'e'lio reigned from 
A. D. 420 to 440. See .Asse’inanni, Bihhot Oriental, loin. in. 

p. 396 . 




THE DECLINE ANS> FALL, iic. 


^XXU. by an amicable, though unequal, partitiou of 
*^be ancient kingdom of Armenia ; and a terri- 
torial acquisition, which Aogustus might have, de- 
spised, reflected soinelustre on thedeclining ernpvire 
of the ydunger Theodosius*. 


END OF THE FIFTH VOLUME. 






